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A. 

GEBMANY AND THE GERMANS. 

** Germany," says an old British lexicographer, 
who wrote some two hundred years ago, "is a 
most large country in Europe, having on the 
West, the river Rhine ; on the North, the North 
Sea and the Baltic ; on the South- West, the 
Danau (Danube). It derives its name frorr. the 
Germans, who inhabit it." 

Now, who are the Germans ? 

The etymology of the word has been more or 
less hotly discussed and disputed for ages past, 
and deep research, subtle ingenuity, and odd fancy 
have alike been brought to bear upon its full 
elucidation and satisfactory solution. Without 
anything like commensurate success, however, 
for the subject remains as much of a vexed 
question as ever. 
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Some learned pundits have taken their stand 
from the beginning upon the Fepfiapov in Hero- 
dotus — a Persian tribe so called in some MSS. of 
the father of history. 

Upon this assumption the conclusion might 
undoubtedly seem to lie nigh that the great 
German people are of Persian descent. This, 
however, would be a most stupendous blunder. 
Other MSS. of Herodotus call the Persian tribe 
alluded to KapafiavLot, i.e. Karmans or Karamans ; 
the Tepfiavov spelling of the word being obviously 
a mere clerical error. A very little reflection should 
certainly suffice to lead any rational ethnographer 
to doubt the hkelihood of Alexander ever having 
been able to achieve the proud distinction of 
** Greatest among the Great,'* had he had to fight 
Germans instead of Persians. Other learned men 
have tried to assign a purely German origin to the 
name. They would take the word to be a com- 
pound of Ger, a spear, a weapon of war, and Man — 
accordingly a Spearman^ a Warrior. Others, again, 
have turned the Ger into Gar, in its German signi- 
fication of entire^ absolute, thorough (equivalent to 
the Latin prorsus), which is rather a wide stretch 
even for a professed philologist ; though, strangely 
enough, the French Allemand has been ingeniously 
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twisted into the same meaning, to wit, All Man, totus 
vir — forthesupremevalourdisplayedbythe-^Zernanni 
(Almanir), one of the chief branches of the great 
German family. Other still more fanciful deriva- 
tions are from germino, gerens immania, &c.* 

In their own vernacular the Germans are called 
Deutsche, and the land which they inhabit, Deutsch- 
land ; and, strange to say, this word also is of 
doubtful origin and meaning. Most authorities 
derive it from the old Gothic word thiude=-people ; 
so that it really stands simply for the people. 

Occasionally we find the Germans called also 
Teutons, which name is derived from that of an old 
German Scandinavian god, Teut or Thuisco, to wit. 

Elaborate ethnographic, historical, or philological 
disquisitions would be singularly out of place in a 
little book that purports to be simply a " Short 
Popular Biography of the Emperor William.*' 
This much, however, may be said here, that the 
weight of historic authority would seem to pre- 
ponderate in favour of the purely Latin origin of 
the name Germani, given by the Eomans to the 
"barbarians" beyond the Ehine upon their 
assumed kinship to the Celtic or Gallic tribes. 

* The late Dr. CnmmiDg, of prophetic fame, held the 
Germans to be simply the descendants of Oomer, as he 
turned the Bossians into the descendants of Bosh, 
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B. 

THE QEBMAN BOMAN EMPIBE. 

Any attempt at an historic essay, however con- 
cise, would of course be out of place here. We must 
rest content with a bare brief outline tracing of 
the origin and rise, decline and fall, of the old 
German Empire. 

When, in the year 476 of the New Era, the 
blood-soaked and crime- sulKed banner of Imperial 
Eome was hauled down at last to the dust by the 
brave and skilful leader of a few sections of those 
same transrhenan barbarians, a small rag of the 
old bunting was held aloft for a few years longer 
by the commander of a Eoman army in Northern 
Gaul, iEgidius, the Emperor Majorian's heutenant 
in the Soissons district. After Majorian's overthrow, 
in 461, he assumed independent sway over his pro- 
vince. To judge by the little that history records 
of this man, he appears to have been a wise ruler ; 
for we are told that the Salian Franks, when they 
expelled their native king, Childeric, the father of 
Clovis, invited this iEgidius to rule over them. 
He not only maintained his authority until his 
death, but transmitted it to his son, Syagrius, 
who, however, was finally overthrown, in a fiercely 
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fought battle, at Soissons, in the year 486, by the 
Frankish chief Clovis, son of Childeric, and grand- 
son of Meroveus, who here initiated his won- 
drous career of conquest that finally led to the 
establishment of the Frankish monarchy, destined 
to expand, in progress of time and events — some . 
three centuries after Soissons — into a resuscitated 
Boman Empire of the West, with the Franco* 
Boman, later on the German, element for supreme 
factor. For a full century and a quarter after the 
death of the monster Clovis, his even more mon- 
strous brood went on unchecked in their diabohcal 
career of murder, lust, and crime. Then, at last, 
after the death of Dagobert I., the son and suc- 
cessor of the almost incredibly atrocious Clothair 
n.. Nemesis overtook the less guilty descendants — 
as is the wont of Nemesis. It was the singular 
fate of this doomed family that barely one of them 
ever came to man's estate. A race of minors, with 
all the functions of royalty placed in the hands of 
their Mayors of the Palace, they were let rot in sloth, 
until at length the interested fiat of a crafty, self- 
seeking priest took away from the last of them 
even the name of kingship, which was handed over 
unscrupulously to the last Mayor of the Palace, 
Pepin (in 752). Pepin's son, Charles, whom his- 
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tory dubs Charlemagne — with barely a shred 
of valid cause or reason for the name — had 
gathered under his sceptre France, Germany, Italy, 
and part of Spain, extending his sway from the 
Elbe to the Ebro, from the Po to the North Sea, 
thought it conducive to the solid success of his far- 
reaching vaulting schemes of universal dominion 
to enter into partnership in temporal and spiritual 
fetter-forging with the Eomish Pontiff. So these 
two "Arcadians" agreed to revive the Imperial 
crown of Rome, which the one then proceeded to 
place on the brow of the other — in the eight hun- 
dredth year of the New Era. Charlemagne died 
in 814. Twenty-nine years after his wide do- 
minions were divided between his three surviving 
grandsons, by the treaty of Verdun ; the second 
grandson, Lewis, afterwards surnamed the German, 
receiving Germany for his share. 

The new Eoman crown soon became a bone of 
contention among the descendants of Charlemagne. 
On one occasion Pope Formosus placed it on the 
head of a two-years-old infant, Lambert, son of 
Guido of Spoleto, which, however, did not hinder 
that exemplary pontiff to bestow the same crown a 
few years after upon King Armulph of Germany, 
so that there were then two princes with equally 
legitimate claims to the same supreme dignity. 
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After Armulph*s death, the Eoman Pontiflf be- 
stowed the Imperial crown, mostly as a propitia- 
tory gift, upon several Italian and Burgundian 
princes in succession, until at length Otto the 
Great, king of the Germans, laid a firm hand on 
it (962) ; from which time forward it remained 
vested in the kings of Germany until 1805, when 
Napoleon Bonaparte, with the unpatriotic con- 
nivance of most of the German princes, put an end 
to the old German Empire. 

The Carlovingian race in Germany became ex- 
tinct in the direct male line with Armulph's infant 
son, Lewis, who died in 911, only eighteen years 
old. Germany then was made an elective monarchy, 
the kings being chosen by the most powerful Ger- 
man princes, and preferentially from among the 
chiefs or dukes of the four leading branches of the 
nation — the Franks, to wit, the Saxons, the 
Bavarians, and the Suabians. Still, the principle 
of heredity was mostly allowed to underlie the 
election. 

Thus the first king elected after the demise of 
Lewis the Infant, Duke Conrad of Franconia, was 
descended on the mother's side from Charlemagne ; 
so was the second king, Duke Henry of Saxony, 
who even was followed in hereditary succession by 
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his son, his grandson, and his great grandson, the 
latter again being succeeded by his next of kin, the 
Duke of Bavaria. Then came another hereditary 
line, the Salic, from Conrad II. to Henry V., after 
whose death occurred the first break in the applica- 
tion of the hereditary principle — Lothair of Saxony 
being preferred over Frederick of Hohenstaufen, 
who was at least allied by marriage to the last 
Salic king. 

After Lothair's demise, his son-in-law, Duke 
Henry of Saxony and Bavaria, then the most 
powerful prince in Germany, should certainly have 
had the best chance of election. However, the very 
natural dread of his disproportionate might, and 
of his haughty, imperious character, deterred the 
electors from choosing him ; so Conrad of Hohen- 
staufen was elected. He was succeeded by his 
nephew, Frederick Barbarossa, who, again, left the 
crown to his monstrous son, Henry VI., opprobium 
humani generis, who vied in vileness and atrocity 
with the second Clothair, of the Merovingian Kne, 
to whose catalogue of vices were superadded in him 
unbounded rapacity and insatiable greed of gold. 
He was the brigand who extorted an enormous ran- 
som for the release of our own lion-hearted king, so 
basely kidnapped by Leopold of Austria. Fortu- 
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nately for humanity, the bloodthirsty, crime-sullied 
tyrant Henry was removed at the early age of thirty- 
two. His infant son, Frederick, who had been elected 
king of the Germans in his cradle, was only three 
years old then, so they, sensibly enough, thought he 
was just " a little " too young and feeble to have 
the burden of empire laid on his infant shoulders; 
and some of the electors chose instead his uncle, 
Philip of Suabia — others, who were hostile to the 
Hohenstaufens, Otto of Brunswick, son of Henry 
the Lion. Thus unhappy Germany was split in 
two hostile camps. In 1208 Philip was basely 
murdered, and Otto the Guelph was left in sole 
possession of the throne; but for a brief time only, 
as young Frederick of Hohenstaufen, second of the 
name in the roll of German kings and emperors of 
the Eomans, who had meanwhile grown up, speedily 
appeared on the world's stage to dispute the crown 
with him. In 1215 the young Hohenstaufen pre- 
tender succeeded in re-transferring the glittering 
diadem to his own brow. 

Frederick II. was highly gifted in many ways, 
and endowed with brilliant qualities of heart and 
mind that should and would have secured for his 
name in history's niche the proud distinction of 
another and even worthier " delicisB humani generis," 
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but that his excessive self-appreciation, his over- 
weening pride, his boundless ambition, his domi- 
neering spirit, his absolute want of all moderation 
in success and good fortune, his hatred of every 
liberal aspiration that seemed to threaten the least 
opposition to his imperious will, and his total dis- 
regard for the feelings and wishes of those whom 
he was called to rule over, unhappily overlaid and 
more than counterbalanced all that was great and 
bright and noble in him — contributing over largely to 
make his crown a veritable crown of thorns unto him, 
and his sway in the long run a curse to his people. 
His crowned life was passed in an almost incessant 
struggle, with ever-varying phases and fortunes, on 
the one side against the Papacy and the Princes 
of the empire, who were both striving might and 
main, the one to raise the see of Eome above the 
Imperial throne, the others j;o attain to sovereign 
power and dynastic independence, unshackled by 
all practical allegiance to Emperor, and Empire; 
on the other side against the free cities of Italy, 
whose so dearly bought and so valiantly defended 
rights and liberties were most hateful to him, and 
whose stubborn sense of independence he was 
unremittingly striving to bend or break to the iron 
yoke of his arbitrary will. Wrecked in his own 
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and his house's fortunes, and broken in body and 
mind, in heart and spirit, the unhappy man died 
at the comparatively early age of fifty-six. 

The rancour of his enemies, the Pope and the 
Princes, relentlessly pursued his son and successor, 
Conrad IV. They set up another king in opposition 
to him (as they had done to his father) in the 
person of William of Holland. Worsted in a battle 
fought with overwhelming odds against him, and 
despairing of his fortunes in Germany, Conrad left 
for Italy ; William of Holland, the victor in the 
fight, died a few years after ingloriously, in an 
attempt to enslave the free Frisians — a.d. 1256. 

Then came a most sad time for unhappy Germany. 
For seventeen long years anarchy sat in the highest 
place of the empire. The cruel, crushing law of arbi- 
trary might held supreme rule in theland. There 
were, indeed, two shado^^y figure-head kings elected 
to the Imperial dignity — Kichard of Cornwall, to wit, 
and Alphonso of Castile, the nominees of opposite 
factions. For the princes of the empire, caring 
only for self, power, and pelf, had, many of them, 
sunk to the lowest depth of moral degradation, 
and were only eager to traffic in their votes and 
influence, for a consideration in land, gold, or 
privileges to oppress the unhappy people whom 
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the mysterious decrees of inscrutable Providence 
had placed under their rule. For seventeen fearful 
years this unspeakably wretched misrule was 
allowed to continue. At last, in 1273, an able and 
energetic ruler, with at least some strength in land 
and men-at-arms to back him, was made king and 
emperor. Count Eudolph of Hapsburg, to wit, a 
notable dynast in Alsace and Switzerland, who suc- 
ceeded in time in restoring the reign of law and 
order, despite all pontifical and princely opposition. 
But he held the crown of Germany only eighteen 
years, and after him chaos came again. The 
unscrupulous machinations of an unprincipled 
priest. Archbishop Gerard of Mayence, succeeded 
in bringing about the election of Coimt Adolph of 
Nassau, who was too poor and powerless to effect 
much good, even had he been animated throughout 
by the noblest intent, which he imhappily was not. 
The same high ecclesiastical dignitary and elector, 
Gerard of Mayence, who had made Adolphus 
emperor for a "consideration," sold him again 
for a "consideration" to Duke Albert of Hapsburg, 
the late Emperor Eudolph's son. He effected 
the most monstrously illegal and unconstitutional 
deposition of Adolphus, and the elevation of Albert 
in his stead. Adolph fought manfully for his 
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rights. He ardently songht to meet the anti-king 
in personal combat, but, like Richard at Bosworth, 
he found ''seven Bichmonds" in the field. He 
disposed of a few of the counterfeits, but when he 
succeeded at last in coming upon the real Albert, 
the fates, as at Bosworth, were against incompar- 
ably the better man of the two. Albert of Haps- 
burg has been quaintly described by an old 
chronicler as of "forbidding aspect and repulsive 
mind, with but one eye and no heart." He was 
slain by his own nephew, Duke John of Suabia, 
whom he had deprived of his inheritance — a.d. 
1308. 

After him came once again one of noble intent, 
energetic mind, and high intellect and kingly dis- 
position, who might have wrought the salvation of 
Germany, and restored the empire to its pristine 
power and prestige, but that he had an anachro- 
nistic foible for the glamour and gUtter of the 
chivalry of a long-departed past. Germany re- 
quired his unremitting care and attention at home ; 
yet nothing would do him but he must wander 
away to Italy and Bome, in quest of the Lombar- 
dian and Boman crowns. He never returned. 
He died in Italy in 1818. His death plunged the 
empire into renewed confusion and strife. 
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There were once more two opposing factions in 
presence — of Lewis of Bavaria and Frederick of 
Austria. 

Henry VII. had in his brief reign succeeded in 
acquiring the kingdom of Bohemia for his son 
John, who, in the election, gave his vote to Lewis, 
thereby placing the latter in a clear legal majority. 
The Austrian faction impudently claimed the Bohe- 
mian vote for the Hapsburg pretender, Henry of 
Carinthia, who certainly had no right to it, either 
de jure or de facto. In the war between the two 
rival kings Lewis proved victorious — which was a 
pity, as his whole after career showed, to the 
grievous misfortune of the empire and the people. 
Lewis, fourth of the name on the roll of German 
emperors, degraded himself and the unhappy 
empire under his rule by the basest truckling to 
the Pope ; yet even did his cowardly submission 
serve him naught. The Pope was not to be con- 
ciliated. On the contrary, he craftily availed 
himself of the indignation of the German electors 
at Lewis's baseness and bigotry, to procure the 
deposition of the latter, and the election of Charles 
of Bohemia, the grandson of the late Emperor 
Henry VII. To accomplish this end, the Arch- 
bishop Elector of Mayence, who declined joining in 
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the plot, was, with the Pope's connivance, illegally 
deposed, and he of Cologna, together with the 
Duke of Saxony, gained over by a large money 
bribe. The proceedings were altogether illegal 
and anti-constitutional, and the Imperial cities 
stoutly stood by the rightful emperor, despite his 
unworthiness. The death of Lewis of Bavaria, 
however, settled the question in favour of the 
anti-king, who was now universally acknowledged 
(1347). 

The new emperor, Charles, fourth of the name, 
had, most unhappily, a long time granted him to 
rule over poor Germany — forty-one years. He was 
the very worst of all the crowned plagues that ever 
afflicted that stricken land. " Pestilentior pestis 
nunquam alias contigit Germani©," the Emperor 
Maximilian I. used to say of him. 

His, if possible, still more objectionable son, 
Wencelaus, succeeded him. He was simply one of 
the worst of men and princes. In his kingdom 
of Bohemia he raged as a truculent tyrant, and in 
Germany his disloyalty and treachery disgusted all 
parties alike. In the end his outraged Bohemian 
subjects had to dethrone him, and in Germany also 
four electors out of seven pronoimced his deposition, 
electing the Count Palatine Eupert of Wittelsbach 
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in his stead. Bupert had indeed much goodwill to >^ 

act for the best of the empire, but as he could not la 

even obtain the assent of Brandenburg and Saxony 
to his election, he strove in vain. He died in n: 

1409. Sigismund, brother of Wenceslaus, was now g 

chosen by some of the electors, the Margrave of -i 

Moravia by others. So the distracted empire had ]^ 

three nominal emperors at one and the same time. ^, 

The death of the Moravian, in 1414, removed one p 

of the competitors, and Sigismund then succeeded , 

at last in securing the assent of all the electors. ^ 

Sigismund was the last of the Luxemburg line. 
He was not absolutely without some good qualities, j 

though of a ruefully qualified kind. But he was 
as disloyal and treacherous as his brother Wence- 
laus. The most shocking act in his career was his 
horribly base connivance at the murder of John 
Huss. He was altogether unprincipled, and did 
the German Empire quite as much harm as his 
father and brother had done before him. The 
Luxemburg line achieved, in fact, the disintegra- 
tion of the empire. They allowed the princes to 
assert and maintain sovereign rights in their own 
dominions, and it very soon came to the final 
inevitable end that these said princes would openly 
defy the central power, and even ally themselves 
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against it with the worst enemies of their own 
land. 

Sigismund's son-in-law, Albert of Austria, once 
more secured the Imperial crown for the line of 
Hapsburg, in which it now remained hereditary, 
through Frederick III., Maximilian I., Charles V., 
his brother Ferdinand I., and the descendants of 
the latter, Maximilian II., Eudolph II., Matthias, 
Ferdinand II., Ferdinand III., Leopold I., Joseph I., 
and Charles VI., who, leaving no son, was succeeded 
by the elector Charles of Bavaria. After his demise 
came the line of Hapsburg-Lorraine, with Francis I., 
Joseph II., Leopold II., and Francis II. 

There were some good men and estimable rulers 
among them, notably the two Maximilians and the 
second Joseph, who worked their very hardest to 
retrieve the fallen fortunes of the empire. But the 
vile misrule of their predecessors, notably the Lux- 
emburgers, had plunged Germany into such un- 
fathomable depths of debasement and degradation, 
that it would have taken a long unbroken succession 
of strong and sagacious kings to drag the ill-fated 
land and nation to light and life again. The 
religious wars, which inevitably followed in the wake 
of the Keformation, most calamitously brought 
foreign foes into the very heart of Germany; and 

8 
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that indelible stain on the history of the empire, 
the Peace of Westphalia, which, among other 
enormities, recognized the right of the German 
princes to conclude alliances with foreign powers, 
shook the crumbUng old fabric to its very founda- 
tions. The Seven Years' War and the Kevolutionary 
War finally put the fatal finishing stroke to its 
existence, even in name. When the end came at 
length, in 1805, it came rather as an order of burial 
than as a decree of dissolution. 

The old German Empire had existed a little over 
a thousand years at the time of its final dissolution. 
It had, in the course of that long period, passed . 
through many varying phases — of the highest power 
and prestige, and splendour and glory ; and the 
deepest debasement, and degradation, and decay — 
as a couple or so of quotations, culled here and 
there from the records of its history at different 
times, may most fitly illustrate. 

** The German Emperor of the Eomans," says 
the famous Alciatus of Milan,* " is the master of 
the w^orld, the king of kings, the ruler over the 
land and over the sea : Venice, Sicily, Spain, and 
England are subordinate to his supremacy: even 

* See " Andrese Alciati Mediolanensis Jurisconsulti Cole- 
berrimi Opera Omnia," apud Thoman Guaricium, 1582. 
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the King of France owes him allegiance, and must 
not make war without his assent." 

"Poland and Hungary are subject to the German 
Empire," says another old chronicler. " The fleets 
of the German Hanse-towns lord it over the seas, 
and over Denmark and Scandinavia." 

** The coasts of the Baltic belong to the Empire 
— Curland, Esthnia, Livonia." 

**A11 who have offended against our Imperial 
authority," wrote the German Emperor Conrad III. 
to the Byzantine ruler, " have been forced to 
submit. France, England, Spain, Denmark, and 
the neighbouring States, are daily sending their 
embassies to us, to assure us of their obedience and 
due reverence, partly by hostages, partly by solemn 
asseverations." 

King Alphonso of Arragon and Naples acknow- 
ledged the German Emperor for supreme king — 
'* Caput et dux Eegum." 

^neas Sylvius, Nicolo Macchiavelli, and other 
famous writers, speak in almost extravagant terms 
of the power, the greatness, and glory of the 
German Empire and the German people. 

Compare the glorious reports of the greatness 
and prestige of the old German Empire with the 
disgraceful Peace of Westphaha, with the debase- 
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ment of Germany in the days of the fourteenth 
Lewis of France, and with the tame surrender of 
important sections of the old empire to the 
foreigner. 

"Where is Livonia, where Curland, where 
Esthnia?" exclaimed an indignant patriotic his- 
torian of a, later period, when the cup of degrada- 
tion had been drained almost to the dregs by the 
decaying empire. ** Where is Holland, where is 
Belgium, where Alsace ? Where Lorraine ? Where 
German Switzerland ? Where is the German fleet 
that used to hold the empire of the ocean ? How 
has this deep degradation come upon our once so 
^. great and glorious land and nation? What has 
wrought this calamitous change? The sovereign 
selfishness of the princes, the stupendous supine- 
ness of the people.'' 

The old German Empire certainly was no phoenix 
— ^yet was it destined to rise from its ashes. 

C. 

THE HOUSE OF HOHENZOLLEBN. 

The House of HohenzoUern is one of the most 
famous among the highest princely houses in 
Europe. 
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The origin of the HohenzoUerns is lost in the 
gray antiquity of ages. With something like 
historic certainty, the family claim descent from 
one Count Thassilo, a Suabian magnate, who, 
about the end of the eighth century, built a strong 
castle on the Zolrenberg, or ZoUernberg, an English 
mile north of the present town of Hechingen. The 
first castle, it would appear, was destroyed about 
the end of the tenth century. Soon after it was 
rebuilt, however. The old chapel of St. Michael, 
which exists to the present day, forming part of the 
present structure, shows the style of architecture 
of the eleventh century ; and it is in the records of 
the eleventh century that we first come across the . 
name of Zolre, or ZoUern. We are told there that 
Counts Burchard and Wenzeslas of Zolre perished 
in the troubles that distracted the empire during 
the minority of Henry IV. 

From Count Burchard descended Frederick I. of 
Zolre, the ancestor of the first ZoUern Burgraves 
of Niirnberg. 

Frederick III. of Zollern was one of the most 
trusted Councillors of the Emperors Frederick I. 
and Henry VI. His wife, Sophy, was the daughter 
and heiress of Conrad, last Burgrave of Niirnberg, 
of the old Austrian Eatz family. She brought her 
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husband, besides the Niirnberg Burgraviate, the rich 
allodial family estates in Austria and Franeonia. 
In his capacity of Burgrave of Niirnberg, Frederick 
the third of HohenzoUern figures as Frederick I. 
After his demise the Burgraviate and the ZoUern 
estates came into the joint possession of his two 
sons, Frederick and Conrad. The elder died in 
1218, leaving a son. The younger, Conrad, who 
survived him some twelve years, divided the family 
estates with his nephew in 1226, thus forming two 
separate lines of the ZoUern family — the Suabian, 
to wit, and the Franconian. Conrad, the head of 
the latter, was the first of the ZoUems who styled 
himself simply Burgrave of Niirnberg. 

He left a son, Frederick, third of the name. 
The Zollerns, with very few exceptions, have from 
the earliest period of their history been famed for 
frugality and sage economy. To say the very least 
of it, Frederick III. was no exception. He vastly 
increased the power and possessions of the family, 
more especially by his marriage with Elizabeth, 
one of the allodial co-heiresses to the last Count of 
Meran. She brought her husband the larger half 
of the Meran estates, including Bayreuth, with its 
rich mines. The yield of these mines largely in- 
creased the revenue of the Zollern estates. 
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Burgrave Frederick III. was one of the most 
influential chiefs in Franconia. He was heartUy 
sick of the state of anarchy in which Germany was 
plunged at the time, and most anxious to bring 
about a better condition of things in the distracted 
land. In conjunction with Archbishop Werner of 
Mayence, he was mainly instrumental in carrying 
the election of Eudolph of Hapsburg (1278). He 
also took a leading part in the great battle of the 
Marchfield, in which a crushing defeat was inflicted 
upon King Odoaker, or Ottokar, of Bohemia, who 
had risen in arms against the new emperor. 
Frederick bore the banner of the empire in this 
battle, and Ottokar's defeat was, in a great measure 
at least, due to his skill and valour as a leader in 
the field. 

Young Frederick of Austria had, some ten years 
before, been basely butchered in cold blood, along 
with the last Hohenstaufen, Conradin of Suabia, by 
one of the vilest and most hypocritical monsters of 
history, Charles of Anjou — brother of the holy 
Lewis of France ! The Bohemian king had appro- 
priated the Austrian duchies, and Carniola, 
Carinthia, and Styria. Some historians have it 
that the Emperor Eudolph had promised the 
Burgrave to confer upon him the Austrian duchies. 
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He thought better of it, however, and gave them 
to his own sons. The Burgrave, Uke the wise man 
he was, bore the bitter disappointment of his bril- 
liant hopes with calm resignation, solacing himself 
with the many rich estates bestowed upon him by 
the eompunctuous Eudolph. Frederick increased 
his possessions still more by purchases with the 
fruit of his ancestors' and his own wise economy. 
He died in 1297. His son and second successor, 
Frederick IV., steadily continued the same policy. 
The Emperors Albrecht, Henry VH., and Lewis the 
Bavarian were apt to be in financial straits, when 
he would assist them with his well-filled purse, 
whereby he gained great increase of land and in- 
fluence. He bought Ansbach of Count (Ettingen, 
and acquired many other towns, castles, and estates, 
so that he became in time the most powerful 
dynast in Franconia. His son, Frederick V., called 
the Conqueror, also added largely to the family 
possessions. The Emperor Charles IV. raised him 
to the highest dignity of an hereditary prince of 
the empire (for a considerable consideration, of 
course). His son, Frederick VI., lent the Emperor 
Sigismund a large sum of money, receiving in 
return the Electorate of Brandenburg, first simply 
in pledge (1411), but four years after (in 1415), 
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upon an additional advance of cash, in absolute 
possession. The purchase money amounted alto- 
gether to £60,000, a most moderate sum, even 
making the fullest allowance for the high value of 
money in the early part of the fifteenth century. 
As first Elector of Brandenburg of the house of 
Hohenzollern, Frederick VI., Burgrave of Niirnberg, 
ranks as Frederick I. 

The first Elector of Brandenburg of the house 
of Hohenzollern, Arch-Chamberlain of the Holy 
Eoman Empire, was one of the most sagacious 
men of the age. He was also one of the most 
aspiring and ambitious princes. Not content with 
his glorious purchase of Brandenburg, he cast his 
eyes also upon the Electorate of Saxe ; but he was 
wise enough to withdraw as soon as he found the 
matter more difficult and perilous than he had 
at first been led to believe. 

After the death of the Emperor Sigismund he 
even aspired to the Imperial crown, at first with 
a very fair chance of success. But when he saw 
the Archbishop of Mayence in the electoral field, 
exercising his powerful influence in favour of 
Albrecht of Austria, the son-in-law of the late 
Emperor Sigismund, he at once gracefully yielded, 
and employed the money he had intended to spend 
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in electoral manoeuvres in the purchase of many 
additional estates. He died in 1440. 

Nearly all the successors of Frederick I. in the 
Electorate of Brandenburg were men of consider- 
able ability. Even George William, the Great 
Elector's father and predecessor, whom historians 
love to depict as a weak and vacillating prince, was 
a sagacious ruler, who managed, with singular 
prudence, to keep his dominion free at least from 
the worst terrors of the Thirty Years' War, holding 
all the time firmly aloft the banner of the Eeforma- 
tion. He found himself placed in a most difficult 
position between the Catholic Imperialists and the 
Protestant Swedes, both equally undesirable visitors 
to his land ; the latter, perhaps, even more ob- 
jectionable than the former. Yet in this arduous 
task he succeeded indifferently well. He had, in 
truth, elements of true greatness about him, and 
history would most hkely award him his due meed 
of praise had not his paler light faded in the dazzling 
rays of his greater and more fortunate son. 

Frederick William, one of the greatest warriors 
and statesmen of all ages, succeeded his father in 
the Brandenburg Electorate and the Prussian Pro- 
vinces in 1640, at the age of twenty-one. He at 
once set about devising means of healing the deep 
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wounds inflicted upon the unhappy land. With his 
clear intellect, he discovered that a country in the 
critical position of Brandenburg needed, above all 
things, the staunch prop of a respectable standing 
army to shield it from the ambition and rapacity 
of powerful neighbours. 

Even before the conclusion of the Peace of 
Munster he had securely laid the foundations 
of the Prussian army of the future. It may, 
indeed, be said he planted the tiny acorn destined, 
in due course of time, to expand into the stately 
oak which is now overshadowing Central Europe. 
It was most Hkely the possession of this nucleus, 
at least, of an efficient military force to which 
Frederick William owed, in a measure, the gain in 
territory which the Peace of Munster brought him 
(the cities of Halberstadt, Minden, Camin, and 
Magdeburg). 

To aid him in organizing an effective military 
force, the Elector gathered round him the most 
renowned generals of the period — as Burgsdorff, 
Kannenberg, the great Christopher Sparre, and 
the still greater Derfflinger, one of the most 
brilliant cavalry leaders in an age which boasted 
a Pappenheim and a Werth. 

Thus it came to pass that the Brandenburg army. 
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albeit small in numbers, had the most effective 
organization of any military force of the period. 

When Queen Christina of Sweden abdicated in 
favour of lier first cousin, Charles Gustavus of 
Deux-Ponts, John Casimir Wasa, king of Poland, 
objected, claiming the Swedish crown for himself* 
Whilst the Pole was arming for war, the Swede 
opened the ball by invading Livonia in the summer 
of 1655. 

Both belligerents were of course most anxious 
to secure the alliance of the Brandenburg Elector, 
just to get the loan of his small army. Frederick 
William was holding his duchy of Prussia as a fief 
of the Polish crown, whilst the Swede was a most 
inconvenient neighbour on his very frontier. So 
the Brandenburger's position was extremely deli- 
cate ; and it truly was through his army alone that 
he succeeded in holding his own, and even obtained 
in the final Peace of Oliva the full recognition of 
his sovereignty over Prussia proper (1660). 

The somewhat Macchiavellian bent of Frederick 
William's mind, and his deep distrust of the Haps- 
burgers — ^only too fully justified by after events — 
made him favour the anti-German intrigues of the 
fourteenth Lewis of France, even to giving his 
countenance to the French candidature of the 
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Elector of Bavaria for the Imperial throne of Ger- 
many against Leopold of Austria. Fortunately, 
this French intrigue failed ; hut another of a still 
more insidious nature succeeded only too well — the 
formation of a so-called Ehenan league, to wit, 
among the Dukes of Brunswick and Neuburg, the 
Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, and the Archbishops of 
Mayence and Cologne. This league filled Frederick 
William with dismay, and he strove to the utmost 
of his power to force the dissolution of this anti- 
German conspiracy. In this he failed, however; 
and, strange enough, a few years after, in 1667, 
he, who had at first so staunchly opposed the 
league, actually joined it, enabling thereby the 
French robber-hordes to seize upon the Spanish 
Netherlands and even the Franche-Comte. An 
alliance of the Dutch, England, and Sweden com- 
pelled the French freebooter to disgorge at least 
a considerable portion of his ill-gotten plunder.' 

The Dutch, however, soon found themselves left 
in the lurch by their treacherous partners in the 
triple alliance, and at the mercy of the French ; 
and now Frederick William resolved at last to 
throw the weight of his fine army into the scale 
in favour of the so basely betrayed people. That 
army numbered above twenty-five thousand men of 
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all arms, thoroughly organized, and magnificently 
equipped and appointed, and commanded by General 
Derfflinger. 

The Emperor Leopold seemed for once sincere in 
his desire to go hand in hand with the Branden- 
burg Elector against the common 'foe; he sent 
part of his own forces, under Montecuculi, to join 
the Elector's host. 

Unhappily, the rank imbecility of many of the 
German princes, and their fancied personal and 
dynastic interests, prevailed, as so often in the 
history of the empire, over the most potent con- 
sideration of the vital interests of their common 
country. Not content with plotting to hinder a 
collective declaration of war against France, the 
Electors of Mayence and Treves and the Elector 
Palatine actually warned the alhed Prusso- 
Imperialist forces off their territories ; and even 
the' city of Frankfort denied them the right of 
marching through its dominions. As the most 
energetic protests against this monstrous betrayal 
of the empire proved unavailing, Frederick "William 
had no alternative left in the end but to lead his 
fine army into winter quarters in Westphalia, 
\sithout having been able to strike a single blow for 
his Dutch allies. 
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In next year's campaign, 1678, with the German 
States on the Ehine almost openly hostile to him, 
and but too indifferently supported by Leopold, 
the Elector was hard pressed by the overwhelming 
forces of the French. 

Bitterly disappointed and dispirited, and seeing 
his Westphalian possessions in jeopardy, he made 
peace with Lewis (1673). Leopold, when it was 
too late, urged him hard to continue the war. 
It is not uncharitable to suppose that he would 
have been rather glad to see the powerful Branden- 
burger stripped of Westphaha. 

So Lewis XIV., that phenomenally small man 
and king, whom yet the still more dwarfed moral 
and mental proportions of most of his contem- 
poraries, and the turpitude of the English Stuarts, 
as Creasy rightly says, made actually cut some- 
thing like an almost respectable figure in the history 
of his time, had it pretty nearly all his own way, 
though the Imperialist generals were beginning to 
display just a trifle more energy. Turenne was 
permitted to occupy Haguenau, Landau, Weissen- 
burg, Kolmar, and Schlettstadt, and to devastate 
the possessions of those noble Francophils, the 
Archbishops of Mayence and Treves, whom it 
would of course have served quite right, only 
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that, as usual, the poor people had to suffer for 
the imbecility and criminal folly of their unworthy 
rulers. 

However, in 1674, Charles II., of England, 
ashamed at last of abetting the usurpations of 
France for bribes in cash, made peace with Holland ; 
whilst the Archbishop of Cologne and the Bishop 
of Munster seceded from the Rhenan league. 

Frederick William was painfully hurt in his 
natural German feelings by Turenne's high-handed 
ruthless proceedings in Alsace and other parts of 
Germany, more especially in the Palatinate, where 
the French were committing the most revolting 
atrocities. So he resolved to disregard the recent 
Peace of Vossen, and to join in the German 
Empire's declaration of war against France. 

Matters speedily began to look serious for Lewis 
XIV., the more so as DerfBinger, the actual com- 
mander of the Brandenburg forces, displayed the 
highest strategic and tactical qualities in the field ; 
and would have made short work of the great 
Turenne himself but for the thinly-veiled treachery 
of the Austrian commander, Bournonville, who, 
there is only too much reason to fear, was, 
throughout the campaign, acting with the privity 
and full sanction of the Emperor Leopold. Indeed, 
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it must be admitted that the vile duplicity and the 
petty jealousy of the third Ferdinand's unworthy 
son, joined to the wretched imbecility of the other 
German princes, may well be pleaded in partial 
excuse, at least, of the great Elector's occasionally 
paltry, shifting, tergiversating and " balancing " 
policy. 

Yet, despite Austrian treachery, Derfflinger forced 
Turenne back to Lorraine, and Lewis clearly per- 
ceived that the Brandenburger, with his great 
general and his splendid army, must in the end 
prove one too many for him. So he set his wita 
and his money-bags to work, and got the nobla 
Swedes to invade the March in the very midst of 
peace. 

Frederick William appealed at once for help to 
his allies — the Dutch, to wit, the Emperor Leopold,, 
the King of Denmark, and the Poles. To his 
intense disgust, he speedily found that not one of 
them could or would help him. The Dutch, indeed, 
indignantly denounced the Swedish breach of treaty 
law, but they were unable to help their grossly 
assailed ally. The Poles, on the other hand, rather 
coquetted amiably with the Swedes; whilst the 
wretched Hapsburger and the lukewarm Dane 
kept on hemming and hawing, until at last they 

4 
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unblushingly averred that no casus foederis had 
arisen. 

The unhappy inhabitants of the March strove 
manfully to defend their land against the Swedish 
bandits ; but a well-organized host of twenty thou- 
sand men naturally proved too strong for the ex- 
temporized opposition of the brave peasantry, and 
the March was now overrun by the invading hordes. 
Frederick William was furious. But nothing could 
be done in winter ; so, however imi)atient, he had 
perforce to await the spring. In the last days of 
May, 1675, the Brandenburg army was set in 
motion on its homeward march, which it made with 
such marvellous speed for the time that in a few 
brief weeks the cavalry and part of the artillery 
fell upon the Swedes like a thunderbolt. With such 
rapidity did the cavalry move, that the whole of 
the infantry and the larger portion of the artillery 
had to be left lagging behind. The battle of 
Fehrbellin is matter of history. Five thousand 
eight hundred Brandenburg horsemen, with only 
thirteen guns, and unsupported by a single company 
of infantry, overcame the mighty Swedish host of 
seven thousand infantry, four thousand cavalry, 
and thirty-eight guns, in a formidable position. 

Two thousand one hundred Swedes were killed. 
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and twelve hundred made prisoners, whilst the 
Elector's army lost five hundred men. Frederick 
William now wrested the whole of Pomerania from 
the relaxing grasp of the discomfited Swede — to 
little use, indeed, for the time ; for in the deplorable 
peace negotiation at Nimeguen, the Elector was 
most disgracefully left absolutely in the lurch by 
his noble-minded allies, with the Emperor Leopold 
at their head and the Dutch traders bringing up 
the rear — a noble band of brothers ! The scandalous 
treaty, concluded the 5th of February, 1679, left 
the betrayed Brandenburger quite isolated, face to 
face with the combined power of France and Sweden, 
with Austria and the Empire not even benevolently 
neutral, and Poland and Denmark mischievously 
inclined. So Frederick William, dreading to be 
assailed from so many quarters, and with thirty 
thousand French invaders in his Westphalian lands, 
made a virtue of bitter necessity, and consented to 
sign the Peace of St. Germain-en-Laye (June 29, 
1679), which stripped him of his glorious Pome- 
ranian conquest, leaving him nought but a few un- 
important places in Pomerania Ulterior, and giving 
him a paltry war indemnity equal to about sixty 
thousand pounds sterliDg. 

The text selected by Frederick William for the 
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sermon preached on the occasion of this blessed 
treaty of peace was taken from the 146th Psalm — 
^* Pat not your trust in princes." 

" Exbriare aliquis nostris ex ossibus ultor ! " the 
Elector exclaimed, when repugnantly affixing his 
signature to the. disgraceful document. 

And, behold^ the avenger has arisen ! 

The enforced retrocession of Stettin, joined to 
other adverse circumstances, put a temporary end 
also to Frederick William's genial project of a 
Prussian fleet,, with Prussian colonies. The great 
Elector spent the remainder of his life and reign in 
steadily laying and strengthening the foundations of 
the future power and greatness of Brandenburg- 
Prussia. 

His successor,. Frederick III., pursued the same 
course to the best of his ability* This Elector was 
rather magnificently given. He was a great patron 
of the arts, and beautified Berlin with many 
splendid edifi^ces. 

In the yeai; 1700 died King Charles II. of Spain, 
without male issue. A war of succession between 
France and Austria was the immediate consequence. 
The Emperor Leopold was in want of men and 
money. Frederick III. of Brandenburg was eagerly 
bent upon placing the royal crown on his head. 
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He therefore oflfered Leopold to forego certain 
rather considerable money 'claims which he had 
upon Austria, and, as a still m%ich more powerful 
inducement, an auxiUary corps of ten thousand 
men of his own splendid army, and, to cap the 
matter, the free maintenance of this corps in the 
field out of his own pocket. Leopold thought he 
could not do better than accept these brilUant 
offers, and he raised the obliging Elector to the 
supreme dignity of King of Prussia. So Frederick 
III. of Brandenburg took the style and title of 
Frederick I., King of Prussia and Elector of Brajh- 
denburg. On the 15th of January, 1701, he was 
proclaimed at Konigsberg. 

King Frederick the First's successor, Frederick 
WilUam I., was one of the most remarkable men of 
the age in which he lived-— a strange compound of 
sterling qualities and glaring defects. 

Li the times in which he lived, the ruthless ex- 
travagance of most of the German princes mada 
them almost literally blood-suckers of the ill-fated 
people over whom the inscrutabte wisdom of Provi- 
dence — in the belief of the period — had appointed 
them rulers. The Emperor Charles VI. of Germany 
kept a host of no less than forty thousand Court 
hangers-on ! — an enormous burden upon his un- 
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happy subjects. There were there, more con- 
spicuously, at least two humble followers of Christ 
in the episcopal and archiepiscopal line, who strove 
to the worst of their intensely selfish, gluttonous 
nature to bring contempt upon the self-denying 
faith so divinely preached by their Godlike master 
— he of Bamberg and Wiirzburg, to wit, and his 
archiepiscopal fellow-labourer in the Lord's (pre- 
tended) vineyard — ^he of Treves. Bread and fish 
and, on high festival occasions, lamb was the fare of 
Christ and His disciples. The Bamberger's table 
groaned under the weight of some fifty to sixty 
different dishes ! The archbishop fared as sumptu- 
ously. Thirty chamberlains swarmed around the 
bishop, one hundred and fifty (!) around the arch- 
bishop, with a host of inferior Court ofl&cials and 
cavaliers. The Duke of Brunswick had actually in- 
vented a new Court charge — that of capon crammers ! 
A notorious courtesan, of the ever-dishonoured 
aad most justly execrated name of Gravenitz, was 
for a quarter of a century permitted to suck the 
blood of unhappy Wiirtemberg, in her exalted 
capacity as mistress of the Duke Eberhard Lewis ; 
and when kind death at last charitably removed the 
unworthy ruler, his successor, just as ravenous a 
leech of a different species, handed his people over 
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to the tender mercies of a wretched Jew, who, how- 
eyer, at last had to expiate his financiering screw 
operations on the scaffold. 

The Electoral Court of Saxony had in the olden 
times been favourably noted for simplicity of 
manners and sage economy. With Augustus II., 
who had obtained the Polish crown, all this abso- 
lutely changed. That prince loved lavish display. 
He was unbounded in his profuse prodigaUty, and 
by his never relaxing exactions brought dire ruin 
upon his singularly frugal and industrious subjects. 

Among this sorry set of German princes Frederick 
William I. of Prussia shone a conspicuous exception. 
He practised strict economy in his own household. 
His table was simple as that of any well-to-do 
citizen. He eschewed all show and glitter; he 
gave no luxurious entertainments. The adminis- 
tration of the State was regulated upon the same 
principles of economy as his household. He thus 
managed not only to balance income and expenditure, 
but to lay by large sums of money, amounting in 
the end to something like six million pounds sterling, 
computed upon the difference in the value of 
money then and now — an immense treasure 
truly, all things considered, more especially the 
comparative smallness and poverty of his dominions, 
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also that he left his successor a well-organized and 
well-appointed host of seventy-five thousand men 
of all arms, and that he left his subjects at his 
demise more prosperous than he had found them 
on his accession. 

Frederick William was thoroughly German in 
almost all things in an age when all other German 
princes were smitten deeply with Gallomania. He 
made it a point to speak the language of the 
Fatherland alone; yet by an unaccountable contra- 
dictory turn in his mind, he had all his children 
brought up in the French fashion. 

Most unhappily, all these sterling qualities of the 
second HohenzoUern king were fatally overlaid and 
well-nigh obscured by his tyrannous nature, his 
despotic disposition, and his most unruly and uncon- 
trollable temper. He would brook no opposition to 
his will, he would bear no restraint and heed no 
remonstrance,. however well founded in reason. In 
the rule of his family and of his kingdom alike he 
was simply a monstrous tyrant. He would despoti- 
cally interfere in the domestic affairs of high and 
low, and unrestrainedly indulge in acts of brutal 
rufl&anism — why should Clio wander out of her 
way in search of euphemisms ? — towards his most 
unhappy children and his oppressed subjects alike. 
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What made the tyrannous yoke of this man — 
or demon — the more galling and unbearable, was 
that his despotism was actually meant to be bene- 
volent! A good motive was underlying all his 
acts and deeds, and it was his honest belief that he 
was conferring benefits when he was bestowing 
fisticuffs and baculine assaults. Unhappily, he had 
the most unshakable faith in the soundness of his 
judgment in all things. History has taken im- 
perishable note of his many monstrous perpe- 
trations, more particularly of the truly atrocious 
murder of poor young Katt — in downright defiance 
of the law of God and man — and the unnatural 
father's still more cruel insistance upon his un- 
happy son being forced to witness the base butchery 
of his dear young friend, who had to die for him. 

Carlyle has placed this magnificent full-grown 
specimen of benevolent despotism upon an exalted 
pedestal of ideal kingship! Thank God for the 
happy scarcity of such ideal rulers ! 

Still, however abhorrent to the moral philosopher 
and philanthropist even a well-meaning despotism 
must ever seem, all things duly considered, proper 
regard for historic truth compels the admission 
that the man Frederick William was great and 
even estimable as a king — as that article generally 
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runs. At least, the French, with their Anjous and 
Bourbons ; the Papacy, with its choice collection of 
some of the Johns and Gregories, Alexanders, Bene- 
dicts, Bonifaces, Innocents, Leos, and Adrians ; the 
Austrians, with their Hapsburgs ; and last, though 
certainly not least, we ourselves, with our Tudors 
and Georges, have no call to cast stones. 

Frederick William died in 1740. He was succeeded 
by the greatest of all the HohenzoUerns up to our 
time — for the second Frederick of Prussia standeth 
as unapproachable now as he stood a century ago. 

What need to expatiate here on the wondrous 
personality and the marvellous gifts and endow- 
ments of this truly unique specimen of kingship 
in its highest and most exalted form, or on his 
stupendous achievements in war and statecraft? 
Sufl&ce it to say that he strengthened the founda- 
tions of the mighty Central Empire of the future 
laid by his great ancestors, consolidating them 
securely even against the rude shocks to which they 
came to be exposed in the reign of his second suc- 
cessor on the Prussian throne. 

But whilst declining to dwell upon the amazing 
record of his grand historic career, we yet cannot 
abstain here from giving emphatic expression to 
our profound admiration of the grandly simple and 
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grandly effective way in which this true king of 
men set about healing the deep wounds inflicted 
upon his unhappy land by a desperate exhausting 
war against coalesced Europe. But for the great 
king's towering genius and his nobly resolute will, 
the colossal task could never had been accomplished. 
By wise economy in the royal household, as well as 
in every branch of the State administration, the 
means were gradually created to enable Frederick 
to free the impoverished holders of the soil from 
the strangling grasp of usury, by lending them 
the savings of the State at 2 per cent, and even 
less. In a similar way he came most effectively to 
the aid of the languishing and perishing industries 
in the land. He called into existence a number of 
Credit Institutes to grant advances on the least 
onerous terms. So successful did these financial 
investments and undertakings turn out, that the 
great capitalists felt themselves compelled in the 
end to invest in them, having to rest perforce con- 
tent with a moderate interest, upon the very plain 
principle in their case that half a loaf seemed 
preferable to them to none at all. He established 
magazines all over the land, in which he garnered 
corn purchased in times of plenty, to be thrown into 
the market in times of scarcity — a beautifully simple 
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operation — ensuring to the farmer at least a not alto- 
gether unremunerative return in times of glut, whilst 
shielding the consumer from excessive charges in 
times of insufficient supply. He bestowed another 
great benefit upon his dominion by reforming the 
laws — which stood sadly in need of mending, as 
they do to the present day, not in Prussia alone, 
but all the world over, and nowhere more than in 
our own favoured land. 

The great king was not perfect — far from it. 
His fiscal system was most objectionable, and so 
were his crown monopolies, which weighed heavily 
upon the humbler classes. He was also an un- 
compromising protectionist. He was determined 
to keep the money in the land — as he expressed it. 

To most liberal-minded men these deviations 
from the now firmly established rules of political 
economy will always show as blemishes on the clear 
mind of the great Frederick. But what would one 
have? There is nothing perfect under the sun, 
and that wondrous luminary himself is not free 
from spots. 

King Frederick II. quitted the world's stage in 
1786. He left his nephew, who succeeded him, a 
thoroughly well-organized powerful State, with a 
fine army, and some twelve million pounds sterling 
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in hard cash in the exchequer, equal to about forty 
milUons of our money at the present time; and 
last, though certainly not least, with a military 
prestige surrounding it such as has rarely been 
held by even much more mighty empires. 

It was a magnificent inheritance to come into ; 
but it made also correspondingly high claims upon 
the heir. It is easy to succeed a Nero or a Commo- 
dus, and gain some credit, at least, by the contrast ; 
but how hard the task to follow upon a Titus or a 
Marcus Aurelius, without running the risk of odious 
comparisons ! 

It would have taken a very great man indeed to 
come after a king like Frederick, and not look 
dwarfed by the side of such a predecessor. Un- 
happily, the second Frederick William needed no 
such contrast to make his moral and mental feeble- 
ness painfully patent. He soon frittered away his 
glorious inheritance. His shifting shiftless policy 
led him to Pilnitz — and to Bale, where he basely 
betrayed his ally, Leopold of Austria ; and to the 
still more infamous Convention of August 5th, 
1796, by which he vilely trafficked away to France 
the left bank of the German Ehine, in exchange 
for some fancied ill-understood aggrandizement of 
Prussia in Germany. 
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It is not the historian's fault that no better 
record can be made of this exceptional scion of the 
HohenzoUern line. " On doit des egards aux 
vivants,^' says Voltaire, " aux morts on ne doit que 
la verite,^^ 

Frederick William II. died in 1797. With his 
decease the introductory part may fitly be con- 
cluded. 
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BIRTH AND PARENTAGE. 

King William of Prussia, the first Emperor of the 
new German Empire, was born on the 22nd of 
March, 1797. 

His father was the then Crown Prince, after- 
wards King Frederick William III. of Prussia; his 
mother, the beautiful and accomplished Princess 
Louise of Mecklenburgh-Strelitz. 

She was a daughter of Duke Charles, then 
George III.'s Governor-General in Hanover, and 
of a Princess of Hesse-Darmstadt. She was born 
in 1776. At the early age of six she lost her 
mother. Some two years after, her father married 
again — his deceased wife's sister, who, however, 
died also, within one brief twelvemonth, in 1785. 
Heart-broken and crushed in spirit, the bereaved 
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widower resigned his high oflSce under the British 
Crown, although in his straitened circumstances, 
with a numerous motherless young family to sup- 
port, he could but ill afford the loss of the com- 
paratively large income attached to the Governor- 
Generalship of Hanover. However, his excellent 
mother-in-law, the Landgravine of Hesse-Darmstadt, 
nobly came to his aid by taking upon herself the 
maintenance and education of his two daughters, 
Louise and Frederica. The grandmother was em- 
phatically a good woman, gifted with the highest 
and best qualities of heart and mind. Under her 
tender fostering care, aided by the fruitful tuition 
of a sensible governess, a Swiss lady of the name 
of GenUeux, and far from the heart-deadening 
and soul-stifling trammels of stiff and starch Court 
etiquette, the girls grew up to wondrous loveli- 
ness. 

The fame of their rare beauty and attainments 
attracted the attention of King Frederick William H., 
then in search of suitable consorts for his two 
eldest sons — the Crown Prince, afterwards Frederick 
William III., and his younger brother, Louis. An 
interview was accordingly arranged between the 
young people, which took place at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, and resulted, of course, speedily in a double 
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betrothal. The two princes were then stationed at 
Bodenheim, the head-quarters of the first German 
coalition army against France. 

In May the two princesses went with their grand- 
mother to Bodenheim, on a visit to their betrothed. 
It was here that Goethe saw them, and was thrown 
into an ecstasy of poetic rapture by the ** heavenly 
apparitions that dazzled his sight and entranced 
his senses." The elder of the two sisters had then 
just completed her seventeenth year ; the younger 
was only fifteen. 

In December of the same year the solemnization 
of the double marriage took place at Berlin. 

Prince Louis, who had espoused the younger 
sister, died three years after, of typhus, at the 
early age of twenty-three, leaving an infant son, 
Frederick, who was brought up by his uncle and 
aunt, his mother marrying again, first a Prince of 
Solms-Brannsfels, and after his death Duke Ernest 
of Cumberland, afterwards King of Hanover. 

The first child of the Crown Prince and Crown 
Princess, a son, afterwards Frederick William IV., 
was born in 1795. 

The birth of the second son, the subject of this 
biographical sketch, came as a consolation to the 
royal family in the midst of a sad succession of 

5 
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painful domestic bereavements and afflictions. 
The deeply lamented death of Prince Louis had 
been followed soon after by the demise of the 
Queen-Dowager Elizabeth Christina, the great 
Frederick's widow. The king's health, which had 
been visibly declining for some time past, was now 
breaking fast and hopelessly; and the new-born 
infant's father himself was only just slowly re- 
covering from a well-nigh fatal attack of croup or 
diphtheria. 

On the 8rd of April the babe was christened, 
receiving the names Frederick William Louis. 



II. 



CHILDHOOD — HISTORIC NOTICE — FALL OP PRUSSU — 
PEACE OF TILSIT. 

A FEW brief months after, 16th of November, King 
Frederick William II. died. 

Courtly historiographers, always indulgently dis- 
posed to vamp and whitewash damaged and stained 
royal reputations, have striven their very hardest 
to place the second Frederick WiUiam^ of Prussia 
on a fictitious pedestal of imaginary greatness, 
ingeniously essaying to explain away, at least, his 
most glaring political blunders, and to gently 
palliate his most flagitious vices. In the records of 
these adulatory scribes, that king is made to figure 
as an easy-going, good-natured, highly intelUgent 
and most affable prince of no mean political 
capacity ; zealously devoted to the welfare of the 
land and people over whom the Lord had appointed 
him ruler, and rather inspiring and guiding his 
able and honest patriotic ministers than being led 
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and directed by them. True, his Germanism was 
by no means quite flawless; and it might perhaps 
be admitted that he was a trifle wanting in loyalty 
to his Austrian ally, and to Germany, their common 
country. But then he was by conviction and 
predilection a Prussian particularist rather than a 
Pan-Germanist, which, surely, might be pleaded 
in extenuation at least of his shortcomings in this 
matter. True, he was perhaps a little overmuch 
addicted to the pleasures of the table, and certainly 
not over straitlaced in his moral views and tenden- 
cies. But every one has some foible, and he was 
at least no worse than most other kings and rulers 
of the period, whilst his illicit liaisons did no very 
great harm to his people. And who would or 
could, in the face of the " indisputable " fact that 
he added some forty-five thousand square miles 
and two and a half million souls to the dominions 
inherited from his predecessor, deny that he was a 
great and successful king ? 

So run the palliations and panegyrics of flattering 
Court scribes. Even serious historians, like good 
old Alison, have somehow caught the infection. 
But sternly impartial history tells a very different 
tale of the life and acts of the fourth Prussian 
king. From its unbiassed records we learn that 
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he was in his rule and policy the merest puppet in the 
hands of a designing intriguer — Haugwitz — one of 
the very worst advisers he could possibly have chosen 
— that his political incapacity was on a par with his 
flagitious immorality, in which he vied with Louis XV. 
of France, and Eberhard of Wiirtemberg — that his 
liaisons with the sisters Encke cost his poor land 
nearly as dear as the ** famous *' Dubarry and the 
notorious Gravenitz cost France and Wiirtemberg ; 
— that this easy and affable prince was given to 
bursts of ungovernable fury, in which he often would 
lose all sense and reason and self-control, occasion- 
ally raving and raging against his nearest and 
dearest and his most faithfully devoted friends. 
It has been already incidentally mentioned how, in 
the short eleven years of his most lamentable 
reign, he managed to squander the splendid 
inheritance of power and prestige and wealth 
descended to him from his Titantic uncle and 
predecessor, and to sow in deplorable profusion the 
seeds of the well-nigh cataclysmal calamities that 
were so soon after to fall crushingly upon his 
house and his kingdom. He basely deserted his 
Austrian ally, and betrayed the most vital interests 
of Germany to France. It was his desertion and 
treachery that compelled Austria to submit to the 
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worse than hard Peace of Campo-Formio. The 
disgraceful separate Peace of Bale in 1795, and the 
infamous Convention of August 5, 1796, which 
vilely traflScked away to France the left bank of 
the Ehine in exchange for some fancied, ill- under- 
stood aggrandizement of Prussia in Germany, will 
ever remain indelible stains on the memory of this 
king. 

True he added considerably to the territory and 
population of his inherited dominions — but the 
apparent increase brought no real increment of 
power and influence ; besides that it was most over- 
dearly bought, partly by handing over to Germany's 
bitterest enemy important provinces of the common 
fatherland, but in a much larger measure by a 
second and deeper plunge into the abominable 
crime of the spoliation of unhappy Poland. 

The Crown Prince succeeded as Frederick 
William III. 

The accession of the young king, then in his 
twenty-eighth year, was hailed with delight by the 
immense majority of the Prussian people, who 
sanguinely hoped that, guided by the patriotic 
counsels of his beloved high-spirited consort, he 
would abandon at last the disastrous anti-German 
policy so long blindly pursued by his predecessor 
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on the throne. These hopes were doomed to bitterest 
disappointment. The young king, most likely 
justly diffident of his own mental capacity, had 
got somehow a perverse twist in his moral disposi- 
tion which made him reject all really sound advice, 
even though tendered by his own beloved wife and 
his brother, and by the truest patriots in the land. 
He preferred to allow himself to be guided rather 
by his late father's incapable and unpatriotic 
advisers. Napoleon was indeed grievously misin- 
formed, or he simply professed a pretended belief, 
when he attributed to Queen Louisa of Prussia a 
paramount political influence with her husband. 
Up to 1805 that noble, accomplished, and high- 
spirited lady held indeed, as a wife, the highest 
place in her husband's affections ; but her political 
influence had almost ever to give way to that of the 
king's Francophil advisers. It was, indeed, only 
in, and after 1806 that she acquired that ascendency 
over the king's mind to which her high mental 
capacity and her clear bright intellect so justly 
entitled her. 

The very first act of Frederick William the Third's 
reign was to confirm his predecessor's most patently 
incapable ministers in their offices — more particu- 
larly the chief of them. Count Haugwitz, to whom 
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the new monarch, with almost inconceivable blind- 
ness, left the well-nigh uncontrolled direction of 
foreign affairs. 

This man Haugwitz, one of the most calamitous 
ministers with whom an unhappy land was ever 
cursed, was, among other evil deeds, the author of 
the infamous Convention of August 5, 1796, by 
which the left bank of the Khine was traflScked 
away so vilely to France. From the beginning of 
his fatal career to its catastrophal end, he was the 
subservient tool of France. 

Yet it was in this man that the late king had so 
blindly trusted ; it was to his guidance that the 
Prussian state chariot had been confided. Upon 
him the dying king had bestowed the very highest 
distinction a subject may achieve in Prussia — the 
most exalted order of the Black Eagle. 

And, again, it was to this man that the new king 
entrusted the security and welfare of the Prussian 
dominions. 

Another significant act of the new king was a 
holograph letter addressed by him to the French 
directory, to announce to the then rulers of France 
his accession to the throne of Prussia, and to assure 
them of his earnest wish to continue to cultivate 
the good understanding with the French KepubUc 
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which his late father had happily succeeded in 
establishing. 

A few months after his accession he gave con- 
vincing proof of the full sincerity of this most 
unpatriotic resolution, by callously turning a deaf 
ear to Count Cobenzl's most urgent appeal to him 
to abandon his predecessor's cowardly and cruel 
policy, which had already done so much harm to 
poor Germany, and was now threatening to hand 
that unhappy land over, bound hand and foot, to 
the tender mercies of France. 

Another most pestilential personage about the 
late king had been the notorious Countess Lich- 
tenau, one of the sisters Encke, the royal im- 
moralist's joint mistresses. 

This vile woman grossly misused her but too 
powerful influence over the mind, will, and actions 
of her royal lover, to gather gear by every wile, 
even the most disgraceful and dishonourable. She 
was insatiable in her rapacity. 

It was to her principally that was owing the base 
and cowardly evacuation of France by the Prussian 
army in 1792, to which Dumourier so justly 
ascribed the salvation of the French Kepublic. 
Well might that general, relieved from the over- 
whelming dangers by which he had been sur- 
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rounded, write to the Convention — " The Eepublic 
owes its salvation to the retreat of the Prussians." 
And this retreat had been ordered by the king 
yielding, against his own better judgment, to the 
persuasive cajoleries of his wretched mistress, who 
had accepted a large bribe from the French Govern- 
ment to bring about this consummation so devoutly 
wished by France. 

The wealth stolen together by this woman was 
enormous. She had eveu audaciously appropriated 
the most precious of the Prussian Crown jewels. 
After the king's death, his successor was vehemently 
urged to have this notorious evil-doer brought to 
trial for her manifold malpractices and oifences. 
Now had the matter depended upon the young 
king's private wishes and secret leanings, the 
woman would certainly have been left in undis- 
turbed possession of her ill-gotten wealth. But, for 
once, popular indignation was too powerful even in 
monarchical Prussia, and the king was compelled to 
yield, however reluctantly, and have the woman 
arraigned before a proper tribunal, which made her 
disgorge the far larger portion, at least, of her 
private and public plunder, which went to endow 
the Charita Hospital at Berlin. Still, in partial 
consideration of his Majesty's wishes, she was left 
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in free possession of no inconsiderable wealth ; be- 
sides that the king settled upon her an annuity of 
dE600 sterling. Had he not stood between her and 
avenging justice, she might have had to end her 
days at the Spandau spinning house. 

The same dastardly Francophil policy, so shame- 
fully avowed on Frederick William III.'s accession, 
was blindly pursued for years after. The disgrace- 
ful peace of Luneville, of the 9th of February, 1801, 
to which Austria, basely abandoned to her sad fate 
by Prussia and Northern Germany, had to submit 
in the end, might, but for the still deeper disgrace 
of 1803, and the barely credible imbecility and 
almost overt treason of Haugwitz in 1805, be held 
the crowning point of the equally dastard and 
stupid policy of the BerUn Cabinet. But had not 
Frederick William III. his reward ? Did not the 
Deputation of the German Empire, by resolution of 
the 28th of February, 1803, sanction the transfer to 
Prussia of some 5,000 English square miles, with a 
population of 600,000, in exchange for about 1,000 
English miles, and some 125,000 souls, ceded to 
France on the left bank of the German Ehine? 
Brave times these for Prussia and her young mon- 
arch ! Was there not a large increase of territory 
and souls ? Was not Prussia growing very rapidly a 
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powerful state, and her ruler a great king ? Soon 
after, a promising opportunity offered to make 
Prussia still " more powerful," and her king still 
greater. 

In the summer of 1803, the iPrench simply stole 
Hanover from the King of England, whilst ** noble- 
minded" Frederick William of Prussia looked on 
inactive and secretly rejoicing, for the shrewd 
Corsican who then ruled over France, had astutely 
opened to the dazzled sight of the Prussian envoy, 
Lombard, a creature of Haugwitz, the seductively 
enchanting vista of the possible incorporation of 
Hanover in t\:e Prussian State. 

The immoral bait took : Prussia declined to join 
in the projected coalition of the North of Europe 
with Austria and England against French insolence 
and rapacity, which, had it been formed, would have 
been quite powerful enough to hurl France back 
within her ancient limits, and might have saved 
Europe from the appalling nightmare that lay so 
crushingly upon her for more than ten long years 
after. 

There was a comic side to this sad Hanoverian 
episode in the history of the earliest part of this 
nineteenth century: the bait was kept dangling 
before the eager swallow of Prussia, but the latter 
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power was not even permitted to nibble at it. 
Napoleon showed an invincible reluctance to let go 
his own hold of it. 

Then came the Corsican juggler's elevation to the 
Imperial throne of France, newly created for the 
occasion, which was preceded by the vile, cowardly 
murder of the Duke of Enghien — ^and Frederick 
William of Prussia was among the foremost to 
tender the friendly grasp of his royal hand to the 
chief criminal in that poUtical assassination. Truly, 
there are certain chapters in history that make the 
heart bleed and the stomach turn. 

At last brighter days seemed to dawn. The 
king, opening his eyes, however reluctantly and 
partially, to the ever-patent dangers of the road 
he was travelling on under the unpatriotic guidance 
of his French minister, and yielding to the urgent 
remonstrances of his wife' and his brother, and 
Baron Hardenberg, hinted to Haugwitz the desira- 
bleness of his retiring from ofiSce, for a time at 
least. 

So Count Haugwitz went to his Silesian estate, 
and Baron Hardenberg was called to the direction 
of affairs. 

But Frederick William's tardy conversion to 
better views was only half-hearted. He assured 
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Haugwitz of the continuance of his undiminished 
confidence in him, and actually compelled Harden- 
berg to follow the policy of the discarded minister. 
So nothing was changed after all, and Prussia 
might have gone on for years still waiting on 
France as a slavish satellite, like a nebula dragged 
on after the tail of a comet, had it not been for the 
events of 1805. 

In that year the great coalition of England, 
Austria, Eussia, and Sweden was formed. Prussia 
was most warmly invited to join the coalition, 
which, had she done so, would have forced France 
to yield. Unhappily, the bait of Hanover proved 
too powerful a counterpoise to the plainest dictates 
of sound policy; and Frederick William, deaf to 
all remonstrances, resolved to continue the wretched 
policy of neutrality — benevolent to France, hostile 
to the coalition. In pursuance whereof he abso- 
lutely forbade the passage of the Eussians through 
his dominions. He was, however, speedily and 
rudely shaken out of his blind infatuation by 
Bernadotte's insolent march through the neutral 
Prussian territory of Anspach — a most foolish 
proceeding on the part of Napoleon, which would 
have cost him dear had he had to deal with any 
man of more backbone than the then King of 
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Prussia. Napoleon held that it was indispensable 
to insult and degrade Prussia as a preliminary to 
her elimination from among the Great Powers 
of Europe. " II faut avUir la Prusse d'ahord, puis 
la deniolir " — this was the maxim upon which he 
acted in this hazardous venture. But even with 
Frederick WilHam to deal with, the experiment 
well-nigh turned out a fatal blunder. 

The bandage which that monaroh had so per- 
versely persisted in keeping folded over his eyes 
dropped suddenly from them, and he saw at last, 
with sad surprise, how grievously mistaken, and 
how disgracefully pusillanimous and disastrously 
fatal, his policy had been throughout his reign. 
He now resolved, though a little late in the day, 
indeed, yet possibly still in opportune time, to turn 
over a new leaf, and to try what his army might 
achieve when thrown into the scale of the coaUtion 
against France. So the hearts of all true Prussian 
patriots were rejoicing at seeing the policy of the 
queen and Prince Louis in the ascendant at last. 

The Emperor Alexander came to Berlin at this 
truly critical juncture, almost simultaneously with 
the Archduke Anthony of Austria. The united 
most urgent requests of the Eussian Emperor and 
the Austrian Archduke, most powerfully aided by 
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the noble queen and the chivalrous Prince Louis 
Ferdinand, induced Frederick William at last to 
agree to a secret convention, by which it was 
stipulated that all acquisitions made by France 
since the Treaty of Luneville were to be restored 
to the rightful owners, Switzerland and Holland 
to their independence, and the thrones of Italy and 
France never to be occupied by the same ruler. 

This momentous convention, by an apparent, 
though really deeply pondered, whim of Queen 
Louisa, confirmed and ratified at the tomb of 
Frederick the Great, was to be sternly notified 
at once to Napoleon, with a peremptory intimation 
that in case of refusal, Prussia declared war 
against France, and would begin hostilities on the 
15th of December. 

This convention was concluded on November 3, 
1805. Duroc, who had been specially instructed 
by Napoleon to explain away the violation of the 
Prussian dominions, had left Berlin the day before, 
after several vain endeavours to obtain an audience 
either from the king or the emperor. He rendered 
an account of the failure of his mission to Napoleon, 
who was seriously alarmed at the turn affairs were 
apparently taking. He knew full well that had 
Prussia but resolutely acted up to her apparent 
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resolution, nothing would have been left to him 
but the choice of disastrous defeat or submission to 
the will of Europe. 

Most unhappily, hardly had Alexander left Berlin, 
when Frederick William's old habit of temporizing 
returned. 

In the first place, the notification of the conven- 
tion was, by the king's express command, entrusted 
to — Haugwitz, the agent of France ! Political 
blindness could go no further. This miserable 
French tool was permitted, nay encouraged, by 
the miserably tergiversating king to delay his 
departure till November 14th — a clear loss of ten 
days at this most critical juncture. 

Meanwhile Napoleon was quietly let pursue his 
advance to Vienna — with eighty thousand Prussians 
in Silesia, on his left flank — more than amply 
suflScient to hurl him back to the Ehine. 

King Frederick William evidently was bent upon 
seeing first how the cat was likely to jump — to use an 
expressive vulgarism — before he would decide upon 
opening hostiUties against France. Yet the king 
must have known that the convention of November 
3rd was no secret to Napoleon, who must by that 
time have been fully informed by Duroc of the 
actual position of affairs. 

6 
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And in this wretchedly stupid and disastrous 
policy of waiting on Providence the king found a 
most zealous supporter in the commander-in-chief 
of his army — the physically and intellectually blind 
octogenarian Duke of Brunswick, who, against the 
most urgent representations and appeals of Colonel 
Massenbach, a promising young staff officer, to 
march the Prussian host in Silesia at once to the 
support of the Allies, and to threaten Napoleon's 
communications with the Ehine by another strong 
Prussian force, preferred the contrary opinions of a 
set of anile old fogies, who advised a " waiting " 
policy. 

So matters were allowed to go on till the battle 
of Austerlitz came crushingly down upon the " wait- 
ing" king, the "waiting" duke, the "waiting" 
Prussian Cabinet, and the- "waiting" Haugwitz. 
This latter great " statesman " acted thoroughly 
up to his " noble " character in this emergency. 

On the very day that war was to have been 
declared by Prussia against France this model 
diplomatist actually signed a treaty with Napoleon, 
handing over to France and her ally, Bavaria, the 
lordship of Neufchatel, the principality of Ansbach, 
and the duchy of Cleves, with the important 
fortress of Wesel — all in exchange for Hanover, 
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stolen from the King of England by the French, 
and made over by the thieves to the receiver ; — and 
Frederick William would have fully ratified this 
ignoble compact with indecent eagerness but for 
the indignant remonstrances of his queen, Prince 
Louis, and even his Cabinet, under the president- 
ship of Hardenberg. Yet, even with all this, the 
infatuated would-be annexator of Hanover could 
only be prevailed upon to consent to the insertion 
in the treaty of a feeble and futile stipulation to 
*the effect that Great Britain should, at a future 
peace, be willing to assent to this infamous act 
of spoUation. 

Even this wretched subterfuge had to be dropped 
at the stern bidding of the French Emperor, and 
two brief months after the first compact a new 
and still more disgraceful treaty was signed, on 
February 15, 1806, at Paris, by BLaugwitz, which 
openly stipulated not only the imdisguised annexa- 
tion of Hanover to the Prussian dominions, but 
the exclusion of the British flag from the ports 
of that electorate ! 

The measure was now full. The French Em- 
peror had succeeded in degrading Prussia to the 
lowest depths. She stood isolated, contemned and 
despised by all — under the virtual ban of Europe. 
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The " Corsican Adventurer," as the Court of Berlin 
had once delighted in dubbing him, conceived and 
openly professed for that Power the most profound 
contempt. 

" Fold up the map of Europe," cried William 
Pitt, despairing, when, the news of the Austro- 
Eussian defeat at Austerlitz, and of Prussia's 
shameful defection, was brought him. 

That great British minister succumbed to the 
crushing effect of this twofold fearful disaster upon 
his enfeebled frame. 

It was indeed about the darkest hour of Europe's 
deep black night, when even the bright intellect of 
Pitt could not discern the dawn breaking behind — 
slowly, indeed, in a first faint glimmer, but none 
the less surely for that. There were a very few 
inspired seers who perceived it, but to all others 
it remained still dark night for years after. 

Barely in the world's history has a king ever had 
the lash of castigation applied to him so cuttingly 
and unsparingly as Frederick William had it laid 
on him in the British Parliament by Fox, then 
Foreign Secretary. " The conduct of Prussia," said 
that great statesman, " was a union of everything 
that was contemptible in servility with everything 
that was odious in rapacity. Other nations have 
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been reduced hy the fortune of war to cede many 
of their provinces, but none except Prussia has ever 
been reduced to the lowest stage of degradation — 
that of being compelled to become the minister of 
the rapacity and injustice of a master." 

The pear was ripe now. The imperial mower of 
France was ready to reap the Prussian crop. All 
he had to do was to irritate that unhappy Power 
beyond bearing point. So the Ehenan league was 
formed. Studied insults were heaped upon Prussia, 
her king, her court, her army. Napoleon almost 
openly negotiated with England for the restitution 
of Hanover to its lawful sovereign, and with 
Eussia for Sweden's continued secure possession 
of Pomerania, and for the re-establishment of the 
kingdom of Poland, including the whole of Polish 
Prussia, in favour of the Grand-Duke Constantine. 

Irritated thus beyond endurance, and anxious to 
redeem his damaged reputation in the eyes of the 
world, the King of Prussia put his army suddenly 
on the war footing, and cast about him for allies 
in the approaching struggle. But, unhappily, he 
simply shook oflf one infatuation to fall under the 
absolute dominion of another. 

Frederick William was a gallant soldier. In 
.personal bravery he was a true Hohenzollern. But 
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he was devoid of anything in the way of military 
genius. He was not a leader of armies. Yet he 
suddenly took it into his head that he had some- 
thing like the spirit of the great Frederick in him ! 
Unhappily, the queen, Prince Louis, and the im- 
mense majority of Prussian patriots shared this 
fatal error, and believed moreover in the invinci- 
bility of the Prussian army, which Prince Louis 
more especially believed was fit and able to cope 
single-handed with the hosts of France. This 
infatuation had taken so strong a hold of the 
court, the cabinet, the army, and the people, that 
all counsels of the commonest prudence were set 
at naught. So headlong was the general rush into 
a most formidable contest that no preparation was 
made — either for the beginning or for the end. 
Somehow or other they fancied that the French 
would be blown out of the field by the Prussian 
buglers. 

The result, the inevitable result, came speedily 
and fatally. But for the heroic struggle made by 
Bliicher,* even the military honour of the great 



* As this general was destined afterwards in brighter days 
to achieve world-wide fame as the great and successful leader 
of the hosts of Prussia, it may not be altogether out of place 
here to indulge in a brief reference to his earlier career. 
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Frederick's grand creation might be said to have 
perished on the fields of Jena and Auerstadt, and 
in the dastardly surrender of almost impregnable 



Blticher was a somewbat noted captain of cavalry in tbe 
army of Frederick the Great. He was next in succession by 
seniority for advancement. Tbe great king, wbo was some- 
wbat arbitrarily given, and would sometimes yield to bigli 
aristocratic influences, promoted tbe young Margrave of 
Scbwedt over tbe bead of Bliicber. Tbat sturdy and de- 
cidedly stubborn officer protested against tbe injustice done 
to bim, and refused to be pacified by tbe excuses made to 
bim, and to submit to tbe king's decision in tbe matter. He 
continued to protest most energetically, and to tender tbe 
surrender of bis commission, until bis Prussian Majesty, 
wbo could but ill brook tbe least opposition to bis sovereign 
will, consented to tbe recalcitrant captain's witbdrawal from 
tbe service, witli tbe ungracious addition in bis own royal 
band writing, *' Captain Bliicber may go to tbe devil.*' It 
was many years after tbis tbat tbe great Frederick's nepbew 
and successor beld a review in tbe vicinity of Bliicber' s 
estate. Tbe former captain was tben a country squire. He 
came to see tbe review. Tbe way in wbicb be sat bis boree 
attracted tbe king's attention. On inquiry, bis Majesty was 
informed of tbe antecedents of tbe brilliant rider, wbo 
sbowed, in bis replies to tbe king's questions, tbat be bad not 
forgotten tbe injustice done bim by bis Majesty's glorious 
predecessor. Frederick William II. easily prevailed upon tbe 
former cavalry captain to re-enter tbe service as colonel. In 
1806 Bliicber bad advanced to tbe grade of general. Had 
be never left tbe army be migbt bave been commander-in- 
cbief in 1806, and many tbings migbt bave turned out 
differently. 
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fortresses. No need to dwell on this sad episode in 
Prussia's and the world's history ; the less so as, 
in the preceding rapid review of Prussian history 
from 1797 to 1806, the writer's chief object has 
been to exhibit the surroundings amidst which 
Prince William grew up to his tenth year. 

Whatever shortcomings and faults might be im- 
puted to Frederick WilUam III. as a king and as 
the ruler of a powerful State, figuring as a most 
important factor in the events and transactions 
falling in that most momentous period of time, this 
much his worst and most prejudiced and most 
hostilely disposed enemies must admit, that his 
conduct and bearing in every private capacity of 
life was absolutely exemplary. He was emphati- 
cally a good moral man (apart from the unhappy 
twist in his political conscience which clouded his 
early reign), an obedient son, a loving husband, 
an affectionate father, an indulgent master, and a 
staunch friend.* 



* In his domesticity Frederick William was truly happy 
heyond most men. His wife was emphatically a tutelary 
genius to him, and his children were a blessing to father and 
mother in every way. Sir Archibald AUson, a model his- 
torian, with all his strong Tory leanings, has a description of 
life at the Court of Berlin in those days so very excellent, that 
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If all the HohenzoUerns are not soldiers-born, 
they have, at least, all a military training given 
them from almost their earliest infancy. 

Frederick William III. had his eldest son, his 
second son, and his nephew Frederick Louis, ini- 
tiated at an early age into the mysteries of the 



the writer must crave leave to transfer it bodily to his pages 
without paraphrase or abridgment : — 

*'The Prussian capital had long been one of the most 
agreeable and least expensive in Europe. No rigid etiquette, 
no impassable line of demarcation, separated the Court frocu 
the people. The royal family lived on terms of friendly 
equality, not only with the nobility, but with the leading 
inhabitants of Berlin. An easy demeanour, a total absence 
of aristocratic pride and of extravagance or parade distin- 
guished all the parties given at Court, at which the king and 
queen mingled on terms of perfect equality with their 
subjects. Many ladies of rank, both at Paris and London, 
spent larger sums annually on their dress than the Queen of 
Prussia ; none equalled her in dignity of grace of manner, 
and the elevated sentiments with which she was inspired. 
Admiration of her beauty and attachment to her person 
formed one of the strongest feeUngs of the Prussian 
monarchy ; and nothing contributed more to produce that 
profound irritation at France which, in the latter years of the 
war, pervaded all classes of its inhabitants, than the harsh- 
ness and injustice with which Napoleon, to whom chivalrous 
feelings were unknown, treated, in the days of her misfortune, 
that captivating and high-spirited princess. A spirit of 
economy, order, and wisdom pervaded all the internal arrange- 
ment of this State." 
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goose-step — at Potsdam, by Sergeant Bennstein, of 
the 1st Battalion of the Guards ; and at Berlin, by 
Sergeant-Major Clery, of the Eegiment MoUendorf. 
The names of these men are obscure, no doubt, 
and the share of their bearers in the training of 
the two future rulers of Prussia and their cousin 
may be of but very small importance in history — 
still the writer of this biography of the Emperor 
William loves to rescue them from oblivion. 

In August, 1800, the king appointed Professor 
Delbriick tutor of the young princes. The Pro- 
fessor was at that time rector of the famous Kloster- 
schule at Magdeburg.* He was a most highly 
accomplished scholar, with a rare gift of teaching. 
He remained the tutor of the young Prussian 
princes up to 1809. He laid the solid foundation 
of the vast and varied attainments that distin- 
guished the princes in after life. He was also their 
trusted moral guide. It may not be altogether un- 
interesting to mention here that this good man and 
accomplished scholar died in 1830, at Zeitz, as 



^ One of the highest educational establishments in Ger- 
many, at which the writer of this is proud to say he chiefly 
received his mental and intellectual training, under the 
guidance of Rottger and Solbrig, worthy successors of 
Delbriick in the direction of the school. 
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superintendent, leaving an orphaned son of thirteen, 
Eudolf Delbriick, destined to become in time Min- 
ister of State in Prussia, and President of the 
German Imperial Chancellery. 

As we are more especially concerned with the 
king's second son, we deem it expedient to exclude, 
as much as practicable, reference to the career of 
his elder brother, the Crown Prince, afterwards 
King Frederick William IV., except in so far as the 
events of the two lives are inextricably interwoven. 
Prince William was from his infancy of a serious 
turn of mind. He took everything he concerned 
himself with au grand serieux. The moral lessons 
inculcated in him by his admirable tutor and guide 
bore early fruit. Loyalty, faith, ardent family 
affection, were among the leading features of his 
character even as a child. He has been guided 
through life by a paramount sense of duty — like 
our own Iron Duke, who always subordinated 
everything to what he considered to be his duty. 

Shortly before the catastrophe of 1806, the Crown 
Prince and his brother William beheld from the 
royal palace at BerUn the march through the city 
of the Queen's Dragoons regiment on its way to the 
battlefield. At that time the self-deception and 
delusion of the royal family, the cabinet, the army, 
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and the people had risen to a climax positively 
absurd. Hymns of victory and triumph were being 
prepared beforehand, with a charming confidence 
that they would speedily be required. The leaders 
of the army, most of them belonging to a past 
age, and now utterly unfit to cope with the new 
strategy and the new tactics of their French 
opponents, could apparently not even bring them- 
selves to believe that Napoleon would really dare 
attack what they in their blind infatuation were 
pleased to consider the " veteran host of the great 
Frederick." The awakening from their dream was 
awful. The day of Jena and Auerstadt fell upon 
leaders and men with equally crushing effect. There 
was only one man among the generals who might, 
perhaps, have given a different turn to affairs had 
he been commander-in-chief. And even this is 
highly problematical. Though the defeat might 
certainly have been less crushing, and not so 
disastrously fatal in its proximate and remote con- 
sequences. 

To use the words of Euskin, as applied by that 
brilliant writer on another momentous occasion, 
the crash of Jena and Auerstadt was not merely 
catastrophe, but cataclysm ; and Napoleon was 
almost justified in his proud boast that the power 
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of Prussia was laid low, the capital and five first-rate 
fortresses being in possession of the French, entire 
provinces of the Prussian monarchy reduced under 
French sway, the military magazines and establish- 
ments in French holding, with seven hundred field- 
pieces and two hundred and eighty standards. But 
enough of Jena and Auerstadt, and the subsequent 
somewhat redeeming battles of Eylau and Fried- 
land, and enough of that disastrous war which 
terminated in the crushing Peace of Tilsit. The 
Queen of Prussia had left her husband, in obedience 
to his wishes, a few days before the battle, which 
was fought on the 14th of October, 1806. 

The catastrophal news spread like wildfire. The 
victors were advancing everywhere with almost un- 
exampled rapidity. Four days after the battle of 
Jena, on the 18th of October, the Governor of 
Berlin deemed it necessary to send off the princes, 
with their tutor, to the castle of Schwedt, where 
the queen met them. 

The exalted lady was deeply bowed down, but 
her trust in God and a brighter future remained 
unshaken. She wept bitterly when she saw and 
embraced her dear children. " You see me in 
tears," she said, in her nobly simple way; " I am 
mourning the downfall of our so much trusted 
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army — which, unhappily, has not answered the 
king's expectations. Prussia had gone to sleep on 
the laurels of Frederick the Great, and this is the 
fearful awakening ! " 

In the evening of the same day Queen Louisa, 
who had then somewhat recovered her habitual 
placid composure, said to her two sons — the third 
son, Prince Charles, was at this time only in his 
sixth year — in the presence of Professor Delbriick, 
who made a memorandum of her words at the 
time : " I see in one single day an edifice over- 
thrown and demolished which great men had 
laboured two centuries to erect. Alas! Prussia 
is no more ; there is no longer a Prussian army. 
Our national glory is departed. Ah, my sons, though 
still young children, you are yet of sufficiently 
ripe intelUgence to conceive and understand the 
momentous events that are now so severely visiting 
our house and country. Eecall in future times, 
when your mother is no more, this unhappy hour 
to your memory. Then shed tears in thinking of 
me, such tears as you see me shed now over the 
ruin of our fatherland. But rest not content with 
tears. Labour dihgently to develop and ripen the 
talents, gifts, and powers within you. May be 
Prussia's tutelary genius will hover over and 
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descend on you ! Then strive to rescue your people 
from the disgrace of this hour, from the burden 
of humihation under which this nation is now 
groaning. Aspire to reconquer from the French 
the glory of your forefathers, now clouded and 
obscured, in the same way as your ancestor, the 
great elector, avenged his father's shame and 
humiliation upon the Swedes at Fehrbellin. Let 
not yourselves be tainted with the demoralization 
of the age. Grow up to be men in the noblest 
sense of the word. Aspire to gather laurels on the 
field. Strive to be great of honour. Be leaders and 
heroes. Were this noble ambition not to inspire 
your heart and mind, you would be unworthy to 
bear the name of Prince of the house of Prussia, 
and to claim descent from your great ancestors. 
But if, which God forfend, your most strenuous 
efforts, your most ardent strivings, should fail in 
raising your country, your people, your house, from 
the depths of humiliation to which this fearful blow 
has struck them down, then, my sons, seek death, as 
Prince Louis Ferdinand has sought and found it." 

These words of their idolized mother made a 
deep impression upon the royal children. William, 
more especially, thoroughly felt their import 
They remained engraven indeUbly on his mind. 
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The injunction thus laid upon him became hence- 
forth a sacred duty to him. 

From Schwedt the royal family fled to Stettin, 
and thence to Konigsberg, where the queen was 
struck down by typhus. She was just beginning 
to mend slowly, when she received news of the near 
approach of the French. She insisted upon her 
immediate removal. " I will never consent to fall 
into the hands of these men," she firmly declared. 
So, on the 3rd of January, 1807, she was carried 
into a chariot, barely provided with the most 
indispensable necessaries for an invalid, and trans- 
ported about one hundred English miles' distance 
to Memel. The weather was fearful, the cold 
most intense. In the midst of ice and snow and 
tempest, the delicately nurtured lady had to en- 
counter the horrors of a sea-passage in the depth 
of winter. The journey lasted three days and 
three nights. The quarters where she had to stay 
overnight were wretched in the extreme. The first 
night the unhappy suJHferer was lodged in a room 
with broken windows, through which the snow 
drifted on to her miserable couch. And with this 
there was an absolute lack of food fit for an invalid. 
But the heroic sufferer never for one moment 
wavered in her trust in God. She required not to 
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be supported in the fearful struggle by the sympathy 
of others; she was the. chief if not the only 
source of consolation and comfort to all around 
her. At last Memel was reached, just when the 
bright sun burst through the storm clouds, vouch- 
safed unto her, as it were, as a ray of promise 
of happier days for her house and her people — 
albeit it was decreed on high that she should not 
live to see them. 

It was the custom of the house of HohenzoUern 
to bestow the ensign's commission upon the 
princes on attaining their tenth year. At Christ- 
mas, 1803, Prince William, then in his seventh 
year, had been admitted into the army as full 
private, along with his brother and cousin. He 
was entitled to his commission on March 22, 
1807. But it so happened that the king, then at 
Konigsberg with the queen and the princes, was 
apprised of the rapid advance of the French upon 
the ancient city; so, not knowing how events might 
turn out, he anticipated his son's patent by about 
three months, giving him his ensigncy on the 1st of 
January, 1807, two days before the flight of the 
royal family to Memel. 

Had Prince William been a child of the common 
stamp of children of ten, this reference to his pro- 

7 
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motion to the rank of ensign might well have been 
omitted here. But this boy of not yet ten bore on 
his shoulders a much older head. He took his 
military calling and position au grand serieux. 
What with his elder brother, the Crown Prince, 
was a mere amusing " playing at soldiers," was to 
him a most earnest business. The words dutyy 
service, labour , and self-denial, constituted the pivot 
round which his life henceforth revolved. This 
precociously ripened lad was a soldier through and 
through. He haii been cradled in the dream of 
the absolute perfection, nay of the invincibility, of 
the army of Frederick the Great. The sad events 
of 1806 had rudely shaken him out of this dream, 
and he had been roused to the full consciousness 
that the old system had departed for evermore, 
that a new system must take its place, and that 
this new system must be adapted to the vastly 
altered circumstances of the times. It may seem 
ridiculous to assert that a child of ten could have 
reasoned thus; but every utterance of the boy, 
every act of his young life, made it manifest even 
to the superficial observer that such was truly the 
case. We will pass over here the intervening 
period up to the Peace of Tilsit, saying nothing of 
Eylau, Heilsberg, and Friedland — the fatal battle 
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the loss of which induced Alexander of Bussia 
to throw over his faithful ally, who had, after 
the battle of Eylau, rejected the most tempt- 
ing offers of Napoleon to conclude peace with him. 
Alexander, unhappily, was not animated by the 
same sense of honour — new-born, it must be con- 
fessed — as Frederick William after his crushing 
•defeat at Jena and Auerstadt, and the overwhelm- 
ing misfortunes consequent thereon. No matter, 
new-bom or otherwise, the unhappy King of Prussia 
;acted loyally upon that sense of honour, and was 
somewhat basely left in the lurch by his Imperial 
ally, who, in lieu of nobly continuing to champion 
the cause he had espoused with such apparent 
-warmth, thought only of the splendid chances of 
Russian aggrandizement — temptingly held out to 
him by the Corsican adventurer. 

We are not pretending here to write the history 
of those sad times, and we are ready to admit that 
the "noble-minded Alexander,*' as he has been 
termed by his panegyrists, might plead the almost 
inexplicable faults and shortcomings of the British 
Government in their political dealings with him, 
as an excuse for his breach of faith with his un- 
fortunate ally. So let Alexander have the benefit 
of this "plea." What his betrayed ally thought 
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of him, may be gathered from his letter to the King 
of Sweden. " Immediately after the armistice/* 
wrote the basely abandoned king, "my Imperial 
(My concluded peace on his own axicount alone^ 
Abandoned in this manner, and left without sup- 
port on the great theatre of war, I found myself 
forced, how painful soever to my feelings, to do the 
same, and to sign a peace, though its conditions 
were to the last degree hard and overwhelming." 

It was on the 25th of June, 1807, that the first 
meeting took place between the two irresponsible 
despots of France and Kussia, on a raft on the 
river Niemen at Tilsit. The iniquitious prelimi- 
naries of the most iniquitious compact between the 
two were fully arranged and agreed to then and 
there. Next day the King of Prussia was permitted 
to be present. The unhappy monarch, in the delu* 
sive hope that perhaps there might lurk a spark of 
chivalrous feeling somewhere in Napoleon's iron mind 
and composition, brought his beautiful unfortunate 
queen there. He might have had some faint hope 
that Louisa would succeed in awakening a generous 
feeling in Alexander's heart. Little did he appre- 
ciate how thoroughly the Kussian Emperor was at 
the time under the domination of Napoleon — and of 
the ardently anticipated absorption of the Turkish 
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Empire, As to Napoleon, he was very glad that 
•Queen Louisa had not come sooner, as she might 
iave had some trifling influence with the Czar. 
" Had the Queen of Prussia," says he, " arrived 
earlier at our conference, it might have had much 
influence on the result of the negotiations ; but 
happily she did not make her appearance till all 
was settled, and I was in a situation to decide 
everything in twenty-four hours. As soon as she 
arrived I went to pay her a visit; she was very 
heautiful, but somewhat past the first flower of 
youth. She received me in despair, exclaiming, 
* Justice ! justice ! ' and throwing herself back with 
loud lamentations. I at length prevailed on her to 
take a seat, but she continued, nevertheless, her 
pathetic entreaties. 'Prussia,' said she, 'was 
blinded in regard to her power; she ventured to 
enter the lists with a hero, oppose herself to the 
destinies of France, neglect its fortunate friend- 
ship! She has been well punished for her folly. 
The glory of the great Frederick, the halo his 
name spread round our arms, had inflated the 
heart of Prussia — they have caused her ruin.' " 
80 says Napoleon, whose account of the interview, 
however, must be taken with a very considerable 
grain of salt. Queen Louisa's report differs very 
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widely from this attempt at grandiloquent self- 
laudation. The lady, who was the soul of truth 
and honour, tells us that the "chivalrous" Corsican 
cried haughtily and insolently to the queen, whose 
calamitous misfortune should at least have shielded 
her from coarse insult, " How could Prussia dare 
to make war upon me ? " To which the exalted lady 
calmly replied, "The glory of the great Frederick 
might surely be permitted to plead our excuse that 
we miscalculated our power and our means — ad* 
mitting even that we have miscalculated." She 
never talked about the " hero " or the " destinies 
of France." However, what matters? Let the 
interview stand as Napoleon has attempted to place 
it on record — the honour still remains with the 
noble lady, the disgrace with the ignoble adven- 
turer. She strove hard to rescue at least the 
important fortress of Magdeburg from the con- 
queror's clutches. When Napoleon, before dinner, 
presented her with a beautiful rose, she at first 
declined receiving it, but immediately after she took 
it from his hand with a smile, saying, "Yes! but 
at least with Magdeburg ; " to which the polite 
Corsican had the exquisite taste to reply, " I must 
observe to your Majesty, that it is I who give, and 
you who must only receive." The same "most 
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gentlemanly" emperor told Marshal Kalkreuth, 
the Prussian minister at the Tilsit conference, 
when the marshal ventured to remonstrate against 
the fearful harshness of the conditions of peace 
preferred by France, " Le vainca rCa pas le droit de 
disuter ; il n'a qu^ a mbir la hi du vainqueur. La 
discussion a eu lieu sur le champ de bataiUe.^* 

In our own time Bismarck has been accused of 
needless harshness, not to say cruelty, to a van- 
quished foe— a most unjust charge. Bismarck is 
a practical man of business, who, when in Jules 
Favre he met a negotiator who counted tears and 
sobs among his diplomatic stock-in-trade, and 
professed to look upon the notion of a demand of 
territorial sacrifices from vanquished France as a 
species of lese humanitey conveniently forgetting how 
often and how ruthlessly France had exacted such 
sacrifices from other nations under similar circum- 
stances, thought it high time to put the matter in 
a clear Kght before the French plenipotentiary, who 
was attempting to shut his eyes wilfully to the true 
state of affairs. 

Compare Bismarck's plain frankness with Bona- 
parte's insolent brutality at Campo Formio, where 
he tried to frighten poor Cobenzl by smashing a 
costly China vase (which, by the bye, was not his 
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own property) on the floor, threatening to serve the 
Austrian State the same in the event of any further 
refusal to consent to the conditions of peace laid 
down by himself in the name of the great and 
glorious French Eepublic ; and with the same 
Bonaparte's coarse -rudeness at Tilsit to a beautiful 
unfortunate princess and a gallant old general. 

So the intervention of Queen Louisa availed 
naught, and the Peace of Tilsit was concluded at 
last on the lines laid down by the two noble-minded 
emperors. As already stated, the conditions of 
this peace were harsh and ungenerous in the extreme. 
Frederick William was cruelly stripped of one clear 
half of his dominions, which furnished the territory 
for the new Grand Duchy of Warsaw, bestowed 
upon the King of Saxony, and the new kingdom of 
Westphalia created in favour of Jerome Bonaparte, 
Napoleon's brother. Dantzic also was taken away 
from Prussia. A free military passage through the 
Prussian territory was granted to the King of 
Saxony, and an incredible war contribution, equal 
then to some sixty millions sterling, extorted from 
poor Prussia ! 

Many tender-hearted Francophils in Great 
Britain went nearly crazy with horror and grief 
over the " incredible " exactions of victorious Ger- 
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many from vanquished France — two hundred 
millions sterling ! Well, when we take into due 
account how poverty-stricken Prussia, not half the 
size of wealth-abounding France, and not a fourth 
part of its population, was mulcted in 1807 in a 
sum representing above two hundred millions com- 
puted on the comparative value of money then and 
now — ^had the conquerors exacted from France a 
war contribution of five hundred millions sterling, 
they would still have been mild in comparison. 

Besides, the land and its fortresses were to remain 
in the possession of the enemy until these fearful 
exactions had been fully extorted from the unhappy 
people. 

Well, " the whirligig of time brings with it its 
revenges." And well it is that it is so. Were it 
not for the Nemesis of history, one would be tempted 
to doubt the justice of Heaven. There was an in- 
famous after-corollary to this vile Peace of Tilsit — 
the shameless robbery of Finland from Sweden, 
Eussia's faithful ally in the wars. Who is to say 
but that that crime of spoliation also may in the 
long run be visited with condign punishment upon 
Eussia ? 



III. 



YOUTH — PRUSSIA S REGENERATION. 

The school of misfortune is a hard and bitter school. 
But it is a good school to pass through. King 
Frederick William was fated to learn its bitterest 
lessons ; but he conned and learnt these bitter 
lessons thoroughly. There was a sound substratum 
in the man, and many, many sterling qualities 
lay hidden in him in the time of his unclouded 
prosperity. The bitter experience of suffering and 
sorrow called them forth into life, and they shone 
thenceforth with a resplendent light. The feeble, 
vacillating man, the aye yielding tool of a 
Haugwitz and his wretched crew, changed and 
ripened into a truly great king — a loving and be- 
loved father of his people. Tilsit had reduced the 
great creation of the unique Frederick to small 
proportions indeed — almost too exiguous for the 
ambitious style of " kingdom." The fearful exactions 
of the conqueror weighed crushingly upon the land 
and the people ; but it was a noble people who bore 
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with pious resignation, and with onshaken trust in 
the Almighty dispenser of events, the almost un- 
bearable burden laid upon them. And their king, 
their father — their queen, their mother, nobly took 
their share of the burden to the fullest extent. 
Never in the history of the world was there a Court 
in which the most rigorous economy reigned so 
supreme as in Frederick Wilham and Louisa's. 
To show the almost penurious straits to which the 
royal family cheerfully submitted, it need simply 
be mentioned that the king presented his daughter 
Charlotte, the future Empress of Eussia, with the 
munificent sum of fifteen shillings as a birthday 
gift, because, he said, he could not possibly afford 
more in the distressed circumstances of the land. 

In the sad times immediately after the Peace of 
Tilsit the king derived signal comfort from the 
ministrations of his Court chaplain at Konigsberg — 
Superintendent Borowski. This truly worthy eccle- 
siastic would, when he found the king's heart 
oppressed with care and woe, and well-nigh 
despairing of success in his arduous task of recon- 
struction, lay hold of him by a button of his uniform, 
crying to him in his simple yet impressive and 
inspired way — " Courage, Majesty, and faith and 
trust in God ! You must learn to believe ; faith is 
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man's salvation. As you believe, so it shall 
happen unto you." He was a great Bible man, 
this Borowski, and he had always chapter and verse 
ready to quote. When the king talked to him sadly 
and mournfully of the overthrow of the magnificent 
army, he read out to him, from the second chapter 
of Daniel, the passage about the image of gold and 
silver and brass and iron, with the feet partly of 
<;lay, which was broken to pieces. " The feet of 
your old army," he added, '* were of clay, and so 
the army was of no avail against the enemy. It 
was broken and fell, and the land fell also with it. 
What is required is that the people should constitute 
.also the armed force of the land. He who has his 
own home and hearth to defend in the fatherland, 
will always best know how to manfully and success- 
fully repulse the daring invader. Make your people 
your army, and fear not ! " 

Prince William was no doubt present at many 
of the homely homilies of this good preacher, and it 
certainly would not seem so very far-fetched to 
ascribe the first dawn of the notion of the " people 
in arms," which the prince, the regent, the king, 
the emperor, has carried out with such glorious 
success, to the germs thus semi-accidentally dropped 
into the fruitful soil of his receptive mind. 
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In happier after times King Frederick William 
in., gratefully remembering the days of his pro- 
bation, raised Borowski to the highest ecclesiastic 
dignity in Prussia, that of Archbishop, and bestowed 
upon him the exalted order of the Black Eagle. 

Christmas, 1807, Prince WilUam was promoted 
to a second lieutenancy. He was in delicate health 
at the time ; he was, in fact, ailing for years. The 
writer remembers having read over with intense 
deUght a paper by the late Charles Dickens, that 
most marvellous wizard of the pen, entitled (if 
his memory does not mislead him), "Living on 
under Difficulties," in which the life and career of 
the famous patriarch Parr are traced from the 
battlej&eld of Bosworth to the death of the man 
from a surfeit, going on in the second half of the 
second century of his life. In this curiously in- 
teresting paper we are told that Parr was rickety 
in early life, and ailing up to eighty. Yet he 
managed somehow to attain to twice that age. The 
Emperor William outgrew the natural weakness of 
his constitution before he had attained the age of 
twenty. He is now in his ninety-first year, and, 
with God's blessing, may live on for many yeara 
to come. 

The prince remained for some time in Konigsberg.. 
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It was here where he lived much in the intimacy of 
the young Eadziwills, the children of Prince Aston 
■of that ilk and Princess Frederica Louise of Prussia, 
daughter of Prince Ferdinand. The story of his 
romantic attachment to Elise Eadziwill dates from 
that time. We hold episodes touching intimate 
affairs of the heart no concern of the general 
biographer, and we would not even passingly allude 
to the topic here, but that so many romances have 
been built upon it with but very slender foundations. 
We remember having read quite lately, in a most 
highly respectable London paper, a leading article 
upon the matter, in which it is averred that Prince 
William well-nigh broke his heart over this youthful 
affection of his, but that the objections of the royal 
family on the score of difference of birth proved 
insuperable, and that poor Prince William had to 
submit at last to the will of his father, who insisted 
upon sending him to Weimar for a wife. It is 
touchingly related how the gallant Prince William, 
the uncle of his namesake, had endeavoured in vain 
to smooth away the diflSculties in the way of his 
nephew's love, by adopting the Princess Elise of 
Badziwill for his own daughter. Whatever foun- 
dation there may be for other parts of the story, 
fiurely this part bears its own refutation in it. 
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Considering that Elise Eadziwill was by birth and 
descent a princess of the house of Prussia, there 
was no need to admit her into the family by adoption. 
There may, however, be some grain of truth in the 
story ; only, we repeat, its discussion does not 
legitimately fall within the sphere of the general 
biographer. 

Queen Louisa, in her provident maternal care for 
the welfare of her children, decided, in 1809, to 
enlarge the sphere of their education. Belbriick 
was authorized to accept a call to the University of 
Bonn as professor, and Professor Eeimann, of 
Berlin, replaced him as tutor of the princes, assisted 
in the technical military branches by Major-General 
Diericke, Major Pirch, and Captain Eeiche, of the 
Cadets. 

It was in 1808 that the noble queen wrote from 
Konigsberg to her father in Strelitz : "It may 
indeed be a fortunate thing for our children that 
they experience in their early youth the sad and 
serious side of life. Had they been permitted 
to grow up in the lap of fortune and luxury, they 
might have imbibed the notion that .good fortune 
and unclouded happiness was their due allotted 
share in life. But that things may turn out very 
different and most sad, they can easily read now 
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in their father's grave face, in their mother's sad- 
ness and tears. — Our son William," she says, in 
another part of the same letter, " is growing up, if 
all signs do not deceive me, single-minded, upright,, 
and sensible as his father." 

The most fearful blow was now to fall upon the 
royal family. The queen, who had been ailing for 
■ some time, went on a visit to her father at Hohen- 
zieritz, near Strelitz, It was one of her dearest 
wishes, and it was hoped that its fulfilment might 
tend to her recovery, Alas ! that hope was doomed 
to the most cruel disappointment. Death removed 
this most truly noble woman, this exemplary wife 
andrmother, from the midst of her sorrowing family.. 
She died on the 19th of July, 1810. The two elder 
sons stood by her death-bed with the heart-broken 
husband, who with trembling hand closed the 
loving eyes that had been as stars of hope and 
comfort to him through the deep night of mis- 
fortune. 

Prince William was in his fourteenth year when 
he lost his beloved mother. He never ceased ta 
remember her, never ceased to revere her dear 
memory, or the injunction she had laid more 
especially upon him to reconquer from France in 
fullest brightness the temporarily tarnished glory of 
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his grand country^ and to rescue out of the hands 
of the spoiler the trophies stolen and carried away 
to France by the rapacious Corsican and his equally 
rapacious marshals and generals. The ardent 
desire to recover these trophies and carry them 
back in triumph to their old places animated not 
Prince William alone, but thousands upon thousands 
of the rising generation of avengers. 

There was a great teacher of gymnastics in 
Prussia then who contributed immensely to prepare 
the youths of Germany for the coming struggle 
— Jahn, lovingly called " Father Jahn " by his en- 
thusiastic pupils. This patriotic man had the un- 
varying habit of taking every new pupil, every new 
member of the Tumverein, to the Potsdam Gate in 
Berlin, from the top of which the French robbers 
had stolen the famous Quadriga, or Car of Victory. 
When he got the luckless new pupil there, he pointed 
expressively to the empty place on the top, exclaim- 
ing, "Behold the empty place there — that was 
where the Quadriga stood. The French have 
stolen it. Eemember it is your task to replace it 
there, and that you may the more vividly remember, 
take this," dealing the astonished youth a tre- 
mendous box on the ear. Well, in due course of 
time dear old Father Jahn's pupils brought back 

8 
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the Quadriga ; and Prince William was destined to 
bring back to his hard-tried land and people more, 
much more, than the ancient glory of his and their 
great forefathers. 

But in 1810 there seemed but little chance of the 
fulfilment of the ardent wishes of every Prussian 
patriot, from the king to the humblest citizen. For 
the reconstruction of Prussia proved an arduous 
task, and a hard and seemingly well-nigh hopeless 
struggle, under the fearful difficulties raised every- 
where by the French conquerors. 

Hardenberg, whose talents and energy, combined 
with his fiery patriotism, would have been of incal- 
culable benefit to king and country, was forced from 
the monarch's side by the apprehensive jealousy 
of Napoleon. The same happened in the case of 
the still greater and more ardent and energetic 
Stein, the daringly bold reformer of the old rotten 
fabric of the State, who had, however, securely 
laid the foundation for the resurrection and re- 
construction of Prussia and Germany ere French 
intrigues drove him into exile — though to little 
purpose, as he continued to direct the affairs of 
Prussia even from his place of exile. 

In his conditions of peace Napoleon had clearly 
followed the example of the Bomans. He thought 
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he had succeeded in paralyzing Prussia for ever, by 
imposing upon her a prohibition depriving her of 
the right of ever increasing her army above forty- 
two thousand effectives. Stein knew how to parry 
this Machiavellian stroke of Napoleon. He had 
the Ministry of War given to a man of genius, 
General Scharnhorst, who devised a most simple 
and most effective plan to elude the operation of 
this clause in the Tilsit treaty, whilst strictly 
adhering to the letter of the stipulation. He simply 
called forty-two thousand men, and no more, to 
the standards, had them sufficiently drilled to en- 
sure their future efficiency on the field of battle, then 
sent them home to their hearths, replacing them by 
forty-two thousand more, to be dealt with in the 
same way ; and so forth in succession until the 
whole nation was drilled for war. The king went 
heart and soul with Scharnhorst. Tim was what 
Borowski had, in the gloomy days at Konigsberg, 
so warmly counselled him to bring about. The 
system led to the complete regeneration of Prussia. 
So, in ardent and arduous, albeit secret and 
silent preparation, came the annus niirabilisy 1812, 
almost suddenly upon the awe-struck world, and 
upon Prussia and her king ere they seemed yet 
ready. 
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The Lord of Hosts held his fearful punishment 
parade on the snow and ice fields of Muscovy, where 
the brazen image of modern French Caesarism — 
there was indeed but little precious metal in it — 
was broken and shattered — Deus afflavit et dissipati 
sunt. He sent his icy blast of the north, chilling 
the brute bravery in their hearts, and freezing the 
marrow in their bones. 

The recital of these stupendous events is matter 
of history, and it may be read in Alison's glowing 
pages. 

That the King of Prussia, notwithstanding the 
appalling calamity that had almost wiped the 
French hosts from the book of life, hesitated to 
throw in his lot with the victorious Emperor of 
Eussia, finds an easy explanation and excuse in hia 
past sad experience and the critical circumstances 
of the times. He was, indeed, diffident of his own 
and his people's readiness for the gigantic struggle 
which he knew must await them. He had seen 
Jena and Eylau and Heilsberg and Friedland, and 
he had experienced also the true value of Alexan- 
der's friendship in moments of supreme need. He 
felt that his Eussian ally would not hesitate to 
sanction the deletion of Prussia from the map of 
Europe, should his own personal interests render it. 
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•expedient to do it. However, Stein, Hardenberg, 
Scharnhorst, the noble York — who in his convention 
with Eussia staked his precious life on the hazard 
of the die — Arndt, Jahn, and a legion of patriotic 
members of " Virtue's League " (Tugendbund), 
urged him to action. The promptings of his own 
heart decided the king at last, and he threw him- 
self into the fight with fierce, irrevocable will and 
unswerving determination. 



IV. 
PRINCE William's first campaign — his 

CONFIRMATION. 

The Eegiment of the Guards, in which Prince 
William held the rank of second-lieutenant, lost in 
the battle of Gross-Gorschen thirteen officers and 
eight hundred and forty-two rank and j&le. Obeying 
the king's express command, Prince William had 
remained behind in Breslau. His health was 
still so unsatisfactory that the physicians refused 
to sanction his joining the troops in the j&eld. He 
chafed under this, to him, most irksome restric- 
tion, but the king's command was imperative to 
him. So his name could not appear among the pro- 
motions gazetted on the 16th of May, 1813, in the 
bivouac at Bautzen. You see Prussian princes do 
not advance per saltum, nor are they generals born. 
They are held to gain their promotion like the rest 
of them. 
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On the 15th of June, during the armistice, Prince 
William went from Breslau to headquarters at 
Neudorf, near Eeichenbach. Here the king asked 
him what his rank was in the regiment. When it 
was found that several junior officers had been, 
promoted over the prince's head, the king said to 
his son, " I promote you to the rank of first- 
lieutenant." " Not so, your Majesty," replied 
William, who felt sore that he was not allowed to 
join his regiment in the field, and thought this a 
favourable opportunity to obtain the king's consent 
to gratify this his most ardent wish. " I thank 
your Majesty from my heart, but I must decline. 
My comrades deserve their promotion : they have 
born the brunt of battle, while I have stayed at 
home." " In staying at home," rephed Frederick 
William, " you have simply obeyed my commands. 
Your obedience shall make no difference in your 
promotion." The patent was post-dated to the 
15th of May, the day of the general advancement. 
So the prince was first-lieutenant, but the king 
still resisted all his prayers to take him to the 
field. 

At last when, after the battle of Leipsic^ 
Frederick WilKam came to Breslau, on the 30th of 
October, he quite unexpectedly informed his second 
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son that he was going to take him to the field, but 
only for six weeks, as he believed him still too weak 
to bear the fatigues of a campaign. The six weeks, 
however, extended into ten months. 

On the 27 th of February, 1814, Prince William was 
in fire for the first time. The king, attended by 
the Crown Prince and Prince William, was for a 
time in the hot midst of the fight, and yielded only 
to Colonel Thiele's most urgent representations not 
to expose his precious life to unnecessary danger. 
The Eussian Regiment Kaluga was then engaged 
in the battle, meeting with heavy loss. Prince 
William was ordered on by the king to ascertain 
the name of the regiment that was so desperately 
fighting. He rode out at once, in obedience to the 
king's command. He made his way literally 
through a hail of bullets, and obtained the in- 
formation sought by his father. When he returned 
all safe, all around the king looked with pride upon 
the prince, who was quite unconscious that he had 
clone anything remarkable. As he seemed to bear 
a charmed life in this fight, so the same good fortune 
has attended him through all the hottest engage- 
ments at which he has been present. The Emperor 
Alexander bestowed upon him on this occasion the 
Order of St. George of the Fourth Class ; King 
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Prederick William the Iron Cross. Some fom: 
years after, on the 15th of February, 1818, the prince 
was appointed by the Emperor Alexander Chief of 
the Eegiment Kaluga. 

On March 11, 1814, Prince William entered 
Paris, along with the allied sovereigns, amidst the 
joyful acclamations of the Parisians. " Vivent nos 
Minis, leg ennemis/*^ shouted that fickle populace, 
who but a short time before had cried themselves 
hoarse with " Vive VEmpereurf " Has it not been 
thus but too often in the world's history ? — "Hosan- 
nah ! " to-day, " Crucify ! " to-morrow. The young 
prince saw the Parisians then, and their fickleness 
made a deep impression upon his young mind. 

Prince WilKam was not present at Ligny or 
Waterloo, the year after; but he shared in the 
second triumphal entry into Paris, on July 13, 
1815. 

He was destined to enter Paris for the third time 
.«ome fifty-six years after, when he faithfully fulfilled 
to the last demand the glorious task laid upon him 
by his beloved mother to " reconquer from France 
the tarnished glory of his great forefathers." 

In the time between the two great campaigns 
fell the confirmation of Prince WilKam. What in 
our time has become but to too many of our boys 
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and girls a mere welcome opportunity of indulging 
in a vain display of dress and finery, and a childish 
assumption of importance, — and very excusably 
so, all things considered, — was to this serious- 
minded youth the occasion to make profession of 
the principles he had set down for the guidance of 
his life. 

A few excerpts from these " principles " may not 
be altogether without interest for the reader : — 

" I will strive and labour incessantly to form my 
heart and mind that I may attain a higher worth 
as man and prince. 

" I know what I owe as man and as prince to 
true honour. Never will I seek my honour in 
things in which only vain and futile delusion can 
profess to find it. 

" All my gifts and powers belong to the world — 
to my fatherland. Therefore will I incessantly 
strive to labour in the sphere assigned to me ; I 
will employ my time to the best advantage for the 
common weal, and try to achieve the largest 
amount of good in my power. 

"I will cultivate and nurture in me a kindly 
disposition to all men — for are not all men my 
brethren ? 

" Never will I overbearingly or unduly assert my 
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princely position ; never make any one feel inferiority 
in worldly rank. Whenever I may have to demand 
or exact submission and obedience to my will, I will 
do it kindly and affably, and strive to lighten to the 
best of my power the fulfilment of duties demanded 
from others. 

" I esteem it a much higher ambition to strive 
to be beloved than feared, or simply to be honoured 
for my princely rank. 

" Wherever I meet with merit, I will encourage 
and reward it — more especially modest and hidden 
merit. 

" I will strictly perform all the duties incumbent 
upon me. From those under me I will exact the 
strict performance of their duty ; but I will always 
treat them with kindness and urbanity. 

** I will unceasingly labour to improve my heart 
and mend my life. 

"I will begin every morning of my life with 
devotional thoughts of God Almighty, and the most 
earnest contemplation of my duties ; and every 
evening I will review and carefully examine all I 
have done and performed in the course of the day 
past. 

" Corrupt men and flatterers I will resolutely 
turn away from me. I will seek my favourites 
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among the good, the true-minded, the upright, the 
sincere. Those shall aye be dearest to my heart 
who tell me the truth, even at the risk of my 
displeasure." 



PRINCE WILLIAM UP TO 1848. 

After the final overthrow of Napoleon on the 
field of Waterloo, and the conclusion of peace, 
young Prince William pursued his military career 
and studies again with the same order as before. 
His advancement in the army was rapid now, 
owing as much at least to his real merit as to his 
princely rank. He pursued the even tenor of his 
way as a sober-minded, studious young officer, 
affording people very little occasion indeed for talk 
or comment. 

On March 30, 1817, Prince William was made 
colonel and commander of the 1st Eegiment of 
Foot Guards, and entrusted with seat and vote in 
the State Council. 

From this time forward he made it a rule to 
write a treatise upon every question on which his 
opinion was asked. He did this, he avowed, as 
much for his own information and after guidance 
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as for the special service of the State — which im- 
pressed his father most favourably. The prince's 
reports on the troops in Memel, Konigsberg, and 
Danzig, and on the fortifications of these places, 
also on the organization of the Landwehr, sent in 
to the king in June and July, 1817, more especially 
called forth the father's loud praises. 

In July, 1817, a family alliance was contracted 
between the Eussian and Prussian houses — the 
writer honestly believes and boldly avers here, to 
the sad injury of the latter and the still sadder 
injury to the truest interests of Germany, Europe, 
and the world. It is this most unhappy and fatal 
dynastic and family connection that makes the 
otherwise so cleat-sighted and patriotic Emperor 
William positively blind to the fearful danger 
threatening his own land and the whole of Europe 
from the Eussian quarter — a danger which, were 
it even now boldly and decisively recognized and 
encountered, might perhaps speedily cease to exist ; 
but which, if allowed to exist unchecked much 
longer, may in time shake the state fabric of 
Europe to its very foundation. This en passant. 

Prince William went to St. Petersburg in July, 
1817, and stayed several months in Eussia. His 
reports on that land gained the king's highest 
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admiration and approbation. When Frederick 
William next year visited Eussia along with the 
Crown Prince, he left the supreme direction of all 
militiary affairs to his young son, then only twenty- 
one. And the young prince acquitted himself of 
this high charge to the fullest satisfaction of his 
father. 

In 1819 Prince William was named a member of 
the Ministry of War, with seat and vote. 

So as years went on he wag appointed a member 
and president of several organisatory commissions. 
In 1824 he was, on his twenty-seventh birthday, 
entrusted with the command of the third army 
corps. 

On the 11th of June, 1829, Prince William married 
Princess Marie Louisa Augusta Catherine, one of 
the daughters of Grand Duke Charles Frederick 
of Saxe- Weimar, and a grand-daughter of the 
Emperor Paul of Eussia. His younger brother, 
Prince Charles, had two years before married the 
elder sister, Princess Marie of Saxe- Weimar, whose 
son was the famous Eed Prince (Frederick Charles), 
BOW deceased. 

It was on the occasion of this marriage, more 
especially, that the Eadziwill legend came to the 
fore rather strong. The supporters of that legend 
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pointed with exultation to the fact that Prince 
Charles, the younger brother, had been married two 
full years ere his elder brother had made up his 
mind to comply with his father's wishes, which had 
at last to take the shape of a positive command 
before Prince William could be induced to resign 
himself to give up the love-dream of his young 
years. The romancers conveniently forgot that 
Charles married the elder sister, who was Augusta's, 
senior by three years, and that the latter was not 
eighteen at the time of her marriage with Prince 
WiUiam. 

There are two children of the marriage- of the 
present Emperor-King and the Empress-Queen 
Augusta — to wit, the Imperial and Eoyal Crown 
Prince of Germany and Prussia, born the 18th of 
October, 1831, who is married to the Princess Eoyal 
of England; and Princess Louise Marie Eliza- 
beth, born December 3, 1838, who married^ 
September 20, 1856, Grand Duke Frederick 
WilUam Louis of Baden. The good old emperor 
has lived to see grow up around him to manhood 
and womanhood two generations ; he is now 
watching with affectionate love a third generation, 
and it is the warmest wish and most ardent hope 
of his family, as well as of his people, that this. 
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truly great and good old man may be spared for 
many years y^t to see grow up a fourth generation 
around him, whilst the world is looking on in silent 
affectionate admiration. 

On June 1, 1840, the prince commanded the troops 
at the laying of the foundation-stone of Frederick 
the Great's monument, which his then dying father 
could only behold from the palace windows. 

After the accession of the Crown Prince, Frederick 
William IV., Prince William took the title of Prince 
of Prussia, as the new king was without issue. He 
was on the occasion raised to the rank of General 
of Infantry, and appointed Governor-General of 
Pomerania* 

It was at this time that the Prince of Prussia's 
strongly pronounced military predilections, and his 
suspected intention to effect a thorough reorgan- 
ization of the army, gained him the unenviable 
reputation of harbouring absolutist tendencies. 
His brother, the new king, full of his mediaeval 
kingship notions, and guided by his Bavarian and 
Eomanist wife, Elizabeth, in the narrowest path of 
anti-Uberal retrogression and repression in religion 
and in politics, still would not disdain to court 
a little spurious popularity at his honest, straight- 
forward brother William's expense. 
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So the Court and the camariUa were exhorted to 
encourage the popular delusion of Prince WiUiam's 
absolutist tendencies, and many were the dark 
charges and. insinuations whispered against the 
"people's great enemy," the king's brother and heir 
presumptive, who would not permit the excellent 
monarch to pursue a more liberal path. 

Strong in the consciousness of his perfect 
integrity throughout, the prince would not con- 
descend to defend himself against these lying 
calumnies. 



VI. 

THE prince's brief EXILE IN 1848 — HISTORIC NOTES. 

So, when on the 18th of March, 1848, the king had 
treated his beloved Berliners to a few discharges of 
grapeshot, and had failed in overcoming the 
citizens' victorious outbreak against his Christian 
kingdomship, and had, weakly yielding to threats, 
humbly saluted, hat in hand, the victims of the 
street fight, it was but natural that he and his 
entourage should bethink them of the excellent 
chance offering to turn Prince William to account 
as a scapegoat. 

Accordingly these worthy people suddenly got 
anxious about the prince's personal safety, and 
they urged him, therefore, to leave the country for 
a time and seek a refuge in London. It is probable 
that the prince in his heart despised the wretched 
intrigue and the vile concocters of it ; but he gave 
way to his brother's wishes,* and left for England, 

* Or rather, to be historically correct, he yielded obedience 
to the king's written order, which he was too loyal to set at 
naught. 
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to the intensest joy of the hoodwinked Berlin 
mob. 

We must go back to earlier years now — to 1807, 
when the immortal Stein, with his burning 
patriotism and his immense genius, strove to raise 
the Prussian Monarchy from the dust in which it 
had been laid low by the cataclysm of 1806. That 
great man, among his other wondrous measures 
and plans, placed before Frederick William III. his 
famous "Memoir on the Proper Organization of the 
Supreme State Departments, and the Provincial, 
Financial, and Police Departments in the Prussian 
Monarchy,*' in which it was laid down as an 
axiomatic principle that " Church and State stand 
in no actual connection with each other, and that 
the Ecclesiastical Department should only be 
permitted to co-operate in a subordinate capacity 
with the Department of Public Instruction in the 
religious teaching in schools." 

The total separation of Church and School thus 
demanded by the man of true genius, was, of course, 
too much for King Frederick William III., who, 
brought up rather strictly in the narrow principles 
of the then slightly illiberal "reformed" Church, 
could hardly be expected to welcome with effusion 
a plan that threatened to rationalize religion. 
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Still, with all this natural reluctance on the king's 
part to open the door to what he dreaded to be 
dangerous innovations, the new Ministry of Public 
Worship, Public Instruction, and Medicinal Affairs, 
farmed in 1817, was in a great measure organized 
upon Stein's principles and ideas, and the first 
Minister of PubUc Worship, &c.. Baron Altenstein, 
who held the office for twenty-three years, till his 
death in 1840, kept the scholastic department as 
independent of clerical influences as circumstances 
would allow, and up to the time of his death the 
management of the school system in Prussia was 
highly commendable. Most unhappily, at this very 
juncture, it was that Frederick William IV. 
succeeded his father on the Prussian throne, and 
that the pernicious influence of his wife became all 
powerful. 

Among the rather numerous progeny of King 
Maximilian I. (Joseph of Bavaria) figured two pairs 
of twin sisters, to wit, Elizabeth and Amalia, born 
13th November, 1801, and Sophia and Maria, born 
27th January, 1805. Their mother was King 
Maximilian Joseph's second wife, Caroline, 
daughter of Charles Lewis, hereditary prince of 
Baden. 

Princess Amalia was married to the late King 
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John of Saxony ; Princess Maria to the late King 
Frederick Augustus of Saxony; Princess Sophia 
to Archduke Francis Charles of Austria; and 
Princess Elizabeth to the late King Frederick 
WilUam IV. of Prussia, who left her a widow, 
January 2, 1861. 

The Archduchess Sophia, the mother of the 
present Emperor of Austria, died May 28, 1872. 
The Queen-dowager, Elizabeth of Prussia, died 
December 14, 1873, at Dresden, where she was 
staying on a visit to her twin sister Amalia, then 
recently bereft of her husband, the late King John 
of Saxony. 

Princess Elizabeth of Bavaria was married by 
procuration at Munich, November 16, 1823, and in 
person at Berlin on November 29, to Frederick 
William, then Crown Prince, afterwards King of 
Prussia. 

She had been brought up a most devout — nay, it 
is not going too far to say a bigoted — Eomanist, and 
though in 1830, when she had been married some 
seven years, certain considerations, but chiefly the 
wish to please her father-in-law, old King Frederick 
William III., who was a staunch member of the 
Reformed Church, induced her to embrace ostensibly 
the Evangelical Confession of Faith, she yet re- 
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mained at heart an uncompromising Bomanist to 
the last hour of her life. 

Again, although she was the wife of a Prussian 
prince, and during a period of twenty-one years 
Queen Consort of Prussia, it may truly be averred 
of her that she never took frankly and sincerely to 
the land of her adoption, but that she felt and acted 
throughout her public career as a Bavarian princess, 
always preferring, wherever the choice was left open, 
the petty fancied interests of the House of her 
origin to even the plainest, most vital, and most 
urgent requirements of Prussia and Germany. 

Unhappily, perhaps, even for herself, but cer- 
tainly most unhappily for poor Prussia, her husband 
was a man of rather weak mind, albeit of bright 
intellect ; and, whilst deeply imbued with strange 
medisBval notions of " Christian Kingdomship," 
and of the absolute supremacy of the grace-of-God 
monarchic principle, he was of a most uxorious 
disposition. 

His inferior in brightness of intellect, his wife 
was immeasurably his superior in strength of 
mind and will ; and it is not too much to say that 
during the twenty-one years of his nominal reign 
over Prussia, he was, up to the appointment of 
Prince William to the Eegency, simply the puppet, 
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whilst she pulled the wires. In very truth she held 
almost absolute sway over his mind and over his re- 
solutions, and all the most strenuous and sustained 
efforts of men like Alexander Humboldt, Bunsen, 
Tellkampf,* and many other of the same high and 
patriotic stamp to counteract this most pernicious 
influence were of little or no avail. 

The worst of the matter was, that the strong- 
minded woman who thus ruled her husband was 
herself, after all, but a semi-blind and most pliant 
instrument in the hands of the crafty leaders of the 
great Jesuit and ultramontane and reactionary 
party bent upon depriving the Prussian people of 
even the very partial measure of civil, political, 
and religious liberty that had been half-grudg- 
ingly granted by somewhat stiflf-necked Frederick 
William III., in semi-reluctant acknowledgment of 

* The late Professor Tellkampf, who was afterwards made 
a member of the Prussian House of Lords, regretfully told the 
writer many a time and oft how vainly he had striven to argue 
with Frederick William IV. in favour of a more progressive 
policy ; and how, on one occasion, when the king had kept on 
interjecting the name of his wife over and again in attempted 
refutation — ^he, the professor, driven beyond his power of 
endurance, had at last angrily exclaimed, " Majesty, 
Majesty ! Elizabeth may be a very excellent baptismal 
name, but is really not an allowable argument in a serious 
discussion of a grave topic 1 ** 
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the blood and treasure so nobly shed and spent 
by the people in the great Uberation war of 1813- 
1815. 

Now, it was unhappily just at the time of the 
accession of Frederick William IV. that Baron 
Altenstein died. Elizabeth found a fit instru- 
ment to work her mischievous clerically-inspired 
will in the notorious Eichhorn, whom she caused 
her husband to make Minister of Public Worship, 
&c., and who speedily subjected the schools placed 
under his control to the deadening influence of the 
vilest priestcraft. 

This wretched man, who held the office of 
Minister of Public Worship, &c., up to the days of 
March, 1848, when the great Berlin rising kicked 
him out at last, wrought incalculable harm to the 
cause of education in Prussia. Even to the 
present day the traces of his misdeeds have not yet 
been completely obliterated. Now this fellow was, 
of course, a man after the queen's own heart, and 
he was also of sufficiently small intellect to please 
the king, who could never brook superior men 
about, him — at least, not in any really influential 
official capacity. 

It was between this man Eichhorn, the queen, 
and the Jesuits, aided and abetted by the Pietist 
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and Mucker party, that all the reactionary mea- 
sures were concocted which marked the period 
from 1840 to 1848. Under the dire influence of 
this sad conspiracy against liberty and progress, 
concession after concession to the Eomish Church 
and Hierarchy was wrung from the feeble king, 
until at last a separate Eomish section was 
created in the Ministry of Public Worship and 
Public Instruction. 

It is to the late Queen Elizabeth, and to her 
fatal ascendency over her husband's feeble mind, 
that must be attributed, chiefly at least, the 
monstrous growth of Eomish presumption in 
Prussia, and the almost incredible arrogance of 
Eomish bishops and priests, which, aided by the 
equally inconceivable blindness of the so-called 
" progressist" party, has now at last succeeded in 
forcing the hand of the Emperor and his great 
Minister, compelling them to consent, however 
reluctantly, to the most humiliating transaction 
with the Bishop of Eome the world has had to 
behold of late. 

Had it not been for the baneful work of this 
Eomanist and Eomanizing lady, acting under the 
inspiration and guidance of the craftiest and 
astutest enemies to liberty and progress let loose 
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upon the world by Eome, the present age might 
not have had to wrestle with the Melehers, the 
Krementzes, the Ledoehowskis, the Martins, the 
Forsters, and as many more of the same stamp, 
who have been setting the State boldly at defiance, 
with partial success at least; now almost openly 
avowing the most monstrous doctrine that their 
obedience is due in the first place to the Pope. 

And, just as Queen Elizabeth of Prussia made 
the interests of the Church of Eome her chief 
guiding rule and principle in the internal adminis- 
tration of the kingdom which had the sad mis- 
fortune of being ruled over by her uxorious spouse, 
so was she swayed in the foreign relations and 
affairs of the State by the pettiest and narrowest 
Bavarian particularism. 

Even the shameful humiliation which Prussia 
had to endure at Olmiitz in 1850, and which it 
took all the Austrian blood spilt in the seven days' 
campaign of 1866 to wash away, was mainly her 
work. 

When poor Frederick William IV., struck to the 
quick by the insolence and insults to him of the 
wretched Elector of Hesse, had actually managed 
to screw his courage up to the point of instructing 
Count Groben, the appointed commander of the 
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Prussian forces in Hesse, to act in a manner to 
do honour to the name and fame of Prussia, this 
Bavarian princess — justly dreading what might 
be the fate in store for the Bavarian forces in 
Hesse that would find themselves opposed to her 
husband's army — prevailed upon the weak man to 
recall the general before his final departure from 
Berlin, and to make the distracted commander 
" personally responsible before God and man " for 
every drop of blood that should be spilled in this 
** fratricidal " war ! 

The result was, as a matter of course, the brilliant 
" battle " of Bronzell, where the only casualty was 
the premature death from a bullet of a white or 
grey equine animal — whether a horse or a donkey 
history would appear to be slightly doubtful. In 
the eternal fitness of things it ought to have been 
a mule. 

Even after the death of her uxorious spouse 
Elizabeth of Bavaria continued to weigh heavily 
upon poor Prussia. 

The Emperor of Germany has through life shone 
as a bright model in all his family relations — a 
dutiful son, a loving husband and father, a most 
affectionate brother, a loyal friend, and an in- 
dulgent master. He has also always cultivated 
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unvarying Christian urbanity towards the ladies 
of the family. 

**He has gone occasionally very far in this. 
Though a man of vastly superior mind to his 
unhappy brother, he would, in the olden days, 
submit now and then — and, in fact, only in too 
many things — to the baneful counsel of his brother's 
widow." In 186j5, more notoriously, it was the fatal 
one days' delay granted at her intercession to the 
Saxons and Hanoverians which added 40,000 ex- 
cellent troops to the forces of Benedek, and led to 
the deplorable bloodshed at Langensalze. 

The chivalry of the Emperor to ladies shone 
conspicuous also in his bearing throughout to 
his father's second (morganatic) wife and after- 
wards widow. Princess Augusta of Liegnitz, whom 
he always treated with profound reverential re- 
spect, especially at the time when his brother, the 
then Crown Prince, was delighting in cultivating 
the most questionable pleasure of striving to make 
that most estimable lady a butt for the shafts 
of his rather biting and cruel wit. 

So also he treated with the most chivalrous 
courtesy his cousin Adalbert's morganatic spouse, 
Theresa Elssler, Baroness Barnim ; and with 
almost parental kindness the son of that marriage. 
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a most promising youth, who was carried oflf by 
consumption at the early age of nineteen. 

We have to go back now to 1848 — to the days of 
the attempted March revolution, which had well- 
nigh proved successful, owing simply to the utter 
unfitness of Frederick William IV. for the exalted 
position to which it seemed to have pleased Provi- 
dence to call him. 

The Prince of Prussia went to England in loyal 
obedience to his feeble (and, in this instance, 
treacherom) brother's commands. What the clear- 
sighted monarch of Great Britain thought of this 
exiled prince, and the very high estimation in 
which she held him, has been recorded in her 
own simple words. 



vir. 



THE RETURN OP THE PRINCE PROM ENGLAND — THE 
IMPERIAL CROWN OF GERMANY OFFERED TO THE 
KING OF PRUSSIA, AND DECLINED BY HIM. 

The Camphausen Ministry, the solitary fruit of the 
March troubles in Berlin, had sufficient sense to 
see the infamous injustice done to the Prince 
of Prussia by a vile set of intriguers, and they 
hastened accordingly to press upon the feeble in- 
cumbent of the throne of Prussia the absolute 
necessity of at once recalling his brother, the heir- 
presumptive to the throne, from the exile to which 
he had been so shamefully sent. 

The new National Assembly wj|,s then sitting at 
Berlin, deliberating upon a Constitution for the 
kingdom. 

The prince reached Wesel on June 4th. He 
was received with enthusiastic acclamations by 
the authorities of the province and the town, and 
the corps of officers. 
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In a brief address to the committee of reception, 
he said, " Much has been changed in our beloved 
land. The king has so willed it, and the king's will 
is sacred to me. I am his first subject, and I will 
certainly join from my heart in this new departure. 
But order and law must be our supreme rule. No 
anarchy, gentlemen ; against this I will strive with 
all my power and to the best of my ability. Upon 
this I look as my sacred duty — all who know me 
are aware how ardently I love my country." 

Soon after the prince took his seat in the 
National Assembly, as elected member for Wir- 
sitz. On this occasion he made the following brief 
declaration : ** Not alone are the eyes of Prussia 
fixed upon this assembly of ours, but the eyes 
of the whole world. We are to strive to the best 
of our conscience and ability to effect an under- 
standing and agreement between the Prussian 
people and our king — an agreement that may for 
long decide the fate and fortune of our beloved 
country. A noble task, which we should undertake 
in a corresponding spirit. Our king charges us to 
deliberate upon the constitution to be given to the 
monarchy. Loyally and conscientiously will I do 
my part in this great work, as the country may 
justly expect from my known character. This is 
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the duty of every Prussian patriot, but first and 
foremost mine, as the king's first subject." 

These were not the ipsissima verba of the prmce, 
perhaps, but it was, at least, the sense of the 
prince's brief allocation. He never made another 
speech in that Assembly. He took, in fact, no part 
in the debates. This is not the place to discuss 
the doings of the National Assembly, on the one 
part, and the manoeuvres of the Court and Camarilla 
on the other. There were faults on both sides, no 
doubt. In the autumn of 1848 the Camphausen 
Ministry was dismissed and the Assembly dissolved. 
Count Brandenburg, an illegitimate scion of the 
HohenzoUern house, was appointed the new Prime 
Minister, and the reaction set in with full force. 

Queen Elizabeth and her ultramontane and feuda- 
list supporters were once more in fullest ascen- 
dency. The king had put his hat on again, but he 
could not forget how he had been compelled to take 
it off coram populo, and he could not forgive those 
who had made him do it. The " Christian king- 
dom " was now being established with a vengeance, 
and it was a wonder that Frederick WilUam IV. 
would even graciously condescend to grant his 
** beloved people " a Brummagem charter. 

The Prince of Prussia held aloof from the re- 
10 
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actionary manoeuvres and doings of these sad days — 
which, however, did not prevent bitter revilings of 
him among the people, in which, unhappily, many 
joined who were well enough acquainted with the 
true facts to know the utter falsity of the imputa- 
tions cast upon his character. 

One of the gloomiest and most dismal periods in 
the history of Prussia and Germany had fallen upon 
the land now. The revolution of 1848 had developed 
in all patriotic Germans an ardent longing for the 
political unity of the great Fatherland. Indeed, 
the Frankfort Parliament had been specially elected 
ad hoc. Now, the sensible majority of the Unionists 
felt convinced also tha.t the unity of Germany 
could only be accomplished under the leadership of 
Protestant Prussia — Austria was, in fact, in the 
opinion of most German patriots, altogether out of 
the race in this question. 

So it had come to pass that the Frankfort Parlia- 
ment had on the 28th of March, 1849, resolved by 
290 votes against 248 abstainers, to place the 
hereditary imperial crown of Germany on the brow 
of the Prussian king. 

Now, among Frederick William's mediaeval and 
romantic notions there figured a spurious senti- 
mental veneration for the imperial Hapsburgs ; the 
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foolish man going even to such an extent in his 
voluntary self-abasement pretence that he publicly 
avowed it to be the highest aim of his ambition to 
be permitted, in hie capacity as Arch -chancellor of 
the Empire, to tender the basin to the Austro- 
German Emperor's sacred Majesty. It was not 
likely, then, that such a man would consent to 
accept the imperial crown of Germany " over the 
Austrian emperor's head." Bunsen, who fully knew 
how the king felt in this respect, did not even venture 
to urge the acceptance of the proffered imperial 
crown upon the king ; in his letter on the subject 
he simply pointed out to his Majesty how the ac- 
ceptance of the crown would be the end of the 
beginning, whereas the rejection of it would prove 
the beginning of the end. On the 8rd of April, 
1849, Frederick William IV., whilst still protesting 
his ardent desire for the unity of Germany, informed 
the Frankfort deputation that he could not accept 
the proffered crown. 

The same deputation had an interview afterwards 
with the Prince of Prussia. One of the members 
of the deputation has reported this interview. 
** The Prince of Prussia," it is said in the report, 
" after we had been severally presented to him, 
addressed us collectively with the most winning 
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courtesy. He spoke eloquently and feelingly. He 
gave us his own views upon the political situation 
of the time, and upon the great German Unity 
question, and the king's refusal of the crown ; 
and he told us how that refusal was in his view 
perfectly justified. ' The king,' he said, * could not 
well act otherwise than he has acted.' He asked 
us to take into due consideration the position of 
the king with regard to the other princes of Ger- 
many. We were of course bound to admit to our- 
selves that the Prince of Prussia, the heir pre- 
sumptive to the throne, was obliged to fall in with 
the king's views. It would not have done for him to 
make opposition, real or simulated, to his brother. 
He was obliged to avoid too the appearance even 
of being of a different opinion from his brother's. 
' We both pursue the same aim, gentlemen,' he said, 
* only our ways differ. The object we have both of 
us in view, will be attained in the end, depend on 
it — provided always the German National Assembly 
at Frankfort does not rashly attempt to force 
matters or to confuse the issue.' With this final 
declaration he withdrew." 

It is difficult to say which of the two parties 
were more to blame in this matter. Perhaps the 
subjoined letter, written by the prince to an in- 
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fluential nobleman, Count Stillfried, will serve to 
explain the position of the king and the prince in 
reference to the proffer of the crown and its rejec- 
tion, and its motives. The letter bears date 26th 
May, 1849. It is in reply to a letter written by 
the count to the prince : 

** Your letter of the 16th inst. has duly reached 
me. It gives me sincere pleasure to see in it proof 
of your attachment to the king and his house. 
You tell me the German Unity idea finds favour 
in Pomerania also, and the people there would like 
to see the German Constitution adopted, such as it 
has passed the second reading. I am as deeply 
penetrated with the sincerest desire to see that 
Unity established as any one can possibly be. It is 
for this very reason that I am decidedly opposed to 
the adoption of this Constitution, and I can only 
approve the king's wise resolution not to accept it 
such as it was proposed to him. I request you to 
ask those, of whatever rank or station, who declare 
themselves for the acceptance of this Constitution, 
whether they have carefully perused it paragraph 
by paragraph, and whether they have examined 
every paragraph, and whether they hold themselves 
convinced that the position assigned by that Con- 
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stitution to the so-called emperor is such as to in- 
vest that emperor with the actual power and 
authority indispensable to enable him to govern 
united Germany for the true benefit of the German 
people ? A critical examination of this kind will 
show that all power is vested in the Parliament, 
and that this * head of the Empire ' is a. mere figure- 
head that may be got rid of at any time when 
matters shall appear ripe for the proclamation of 
a Republic. The Republicans know full well that 
it is for this reason that Prussia has declined the 
proffered crown ; therefore they have dropped the 
mask at once, and are seeking now to attain per 
suUtun by rebellion, what might otherwise take 
them years of labour to accomplish, though the 
erection of a phantom emperor would of course 
be a safer way to gain their object. Surely, such can- 
not be the road the loyal Pomeranians would travel ! 
They need only be shown the truth of the matter, 
and warned against yielding belief to the tales 
and declamations of professed agitators. In the 
course of a few days the king will speak, when 
those inclined to listen, to look about them, and to 
examine and understand things as they are in very 
truth, will praise him for his decision. When law 
and order shall have been restored, the material 
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interests, which are now in a state of deep depres- 
sion, will soon flourish once more. The Ministers, 
which deserve the confidence of the nation, not 
its distrust, are actually unceasingly occupied 
with the plans and bills to attain the end so 
warmly to be desired. Then courage, Count, and 
faith and trust in. the king, and the destiny of 
Prussia will be accompHshed. Prussia must take 
her position at the head of Germany, but it must 
be achieved in a way that promises to lead to the 
attainment of salutary and durable results. "What 
is chiefly required is consistency and strenuous per- 
severance in the right path, and due regard for the 
rights of others, which is the safest way to guard 
and preserve one's own rights. 
'' Yours, 

"Peincb of Peussia." 



VIII. 

TKOUBLES AND RISINGS IN VARIOUS PARTS OF GERMANY 
IN CONSEQUENCE OP THE KING OF PRUSSIANS REFUSAL 
OF THE IMPERIAL CROWN —PACIFICATION OF THE 
SOUTH-WEST OF GERMANY BY THE PRINCE — ^ATTEMPT 
TO ASSASSINATE HIM. 

The King of Prussia's refusal of the imperial 
crown of Germany led to violent agitation in many 
parts of Germany. The second Chamber in Prussia 
had to be dissolved* In Saxony, 'the Palatinate, and 
Baden there were actual risings against the con- 
stituted authorities, which in the Palatinate and 
Baden proved for a time successful. In Baden, 
more especially, the army took the side of the 
revolution. The army was by no means con- 
temptible, its artillery was fine and effective. But, 
unluckily for the great German Unity movement in 
the south-west of the land, the boiling and bubbUng 
of the revolutionary cauldron had brought a deal 
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of skum to the surface there, which the old regime 
did not find it a very diflScult task to skim ofif. 

There were, indeed, some very sensible and 
practical men among the leaders of the party, such 
as Joseph Fickler, Karl Blind, Franz Sigel, and a 
few more. But these were somehow soon got rid 
of by their companions, or placed in impracticable 
or even impossible positions, where they could not 
be of much use to the cause which they had es- 
poused. Karl Blind, for instance, had been use- 
lessly expended at the very beginning by an idle 
mission to Paris ; and Joseph Fickler, it was 
strongly suspected at the time in revolutionary 
circles, had simply been betrayed by " some one " 
of his colleagues into the hands of the Wiirtemberg 
police. Br entano, one of the ephemeral * * dictators * ' 
of the time, was openly accused of complicity in 
this dirty transaction. 

The experience of close upon forty years now has 
amply justified the course pursued in those troublous 
times by the supporters of the monarchical prin- 
ciple. 

The popular mind in Germany had not then 
realized the primary and most indispensable condi- 
tion of the Unity of Germany — the political and 
military lead of Prussia. 
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The King of Bavaria and the Grand Duke of 
Baden, unable to cope with the revolutionary forces 
arrayed against them, and unsuccessful in their 
endeavours to obtain aid at Frankfort, applied to 
the King of Prussia, who promptly responded to 
their call for help. 

The Prince of Prussia was appointed Commander- 
in-Chief of the Prussian Pacification Army ; Prince 
Frederick Charles, his and the king's nephew, who 
was to acquire afterwards such high renown as a 
military chief and leader, served under him. On 
the Prince of Prussia's way to the Palatinate an 
attempt to assassinate him was made at Nieder 
Ingelheim (June 12th). 

Among other most grievous blunders committed by 
the leaders of the revolution, one of the worst was the 
appointment to the chief command of that most 
ridiculously overrated Pole, Mieroslawski, whose 
appearance in any field was the sure signal of 
defeat to the cause he had espoused. He had, 
however, for adjutant-general a young Badish officer 
of great promise, Francier Sigel, who actually 
managed to engage the Prussian forces opposed to 
him at Wiesenthal with some success, and who 
might have defeated them had he been properly 
supported by his chief. 
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Mieroslawski was crushingly defeated at Wag- 
hausel. After this he handed the command of the 
beaten army over to his lieutenant, who succeeded 
in effecting a skilful retreat behind the Murg, and 
subsequently led his forces in safety to Switzerland. 

General Sigel was at a later period of history one 
of the most successful leaders in the American 
secession war. He defeated the Confederates at 
Carthage, at Pea Eidge, at Thoroughfare Gap, 
Centreville, and other places; also in the first day's 
fight, in the second battle of Bull's Eun ; the next 
day General Pope commanded, when the Federals 
suffered a grievous defeat. 

After Waghausel the pacification of the revolted 
district in the south-west of Germany proceeded 
rapidly, the entire campaign being ended in a few 
weeks. 

The honest, upright conduct of the Prince of 
Prussia, and the patent integrity of purpose which 
characterized all his proceedings in accomplishment 
of the diflficult task that had been entrusted to his 
hands, gained him golden opinions from all who 
happened to come in contact with him, and laid the 
first foundation for the wondrous change which 
soon after began to take place in the popular view 
and estimation of his true character. 
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In October, 1849, the Prince of Prussia was 
appointed to the most important office of Military 
Governor of Ehineland — Westphalia, in which 
capacity he took up his regular residence at 
Coblenz. 



IX. 



THE UNION OF THE THREE KINGS, AND THE ERFURT 
PARLIAMENT — THE HESSIAN AND SCHLESWIG-HOL- 
STEIN QUESTIONS — THE HUMILIATION OF WARSAW 
AND OF OLMUTZ. 

About the end of May preceding, the Brandenburg- 
Manteuffel Cabinet, always rushing wildly after half- 
measures, had managed to hatch another notable 
scheme of effecting the unity of Germany. This 
was the wonderful " union scheme,'* based upon 
the alliance of the three kings — of Prussia, Saxony, 
and Hanover. This alliance had for its object to 
effect a closer voluntary union of the several 
German States under the presidency of Prussia. 
Beust had signed for Saxony, Beanigsen for 
Hanover. Both these great and thoroughly 
"honest*' diplomatists took excellent care to inform 
the Court of Munich at once that the refusal of 
Bavaria to join would be held by them to free 
Saxony and Hanover from the engagement just 
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entered into by them with Prussia. The London 
Cabinet having thought fit to *' protest " against 
the aUiance of the three kings, as tending to com- 
promise certain " eventual rights of claim of the 
English crown '* (!) Count Beanigsen cynically in- 
formed her Britannic Majesty's Minister for Foreign 
Affairs that Hanover never had any honest and 
sincere intention in the matter, and that the king 
his master had acceded to the alliance simply 
with a view to re-awaken his subjects' old hatred of 
Prussia, which had lately gone to sleep somehow. 
Beust gave similar explanations, and both these 
great and honest statesmen acted up most fully to 
these open avowals of gross treachery on their part. 
So the projected union and the Erfurt Parliament 
in connection with it came, of course, to naught, 
although they dragged their mieerable existence on 
till November 15, 1850, when the affair finally came 
to a formal end, in obedience to the then Austrian 
Premier's arrogant dictation. For Austria, thanks 
to Badetsky, had triumphed in Italy, and, thanks 
to the incapacity of some of the Hungarian leaders 
and the treachery of others, she had, with the aid 
of Eussia, stamped out the formidable insurrection 
in Hungary. So Austria was a great power once 
more, and this power was wielded by the vigorous 
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haiids of Prince Felix Schwarzenberg, who, seeing 
before him poor Frederick William of Prussia and 
his Philo-Austrian Eomish wife, with her Jesuit 
and Mucker tail, and, being after all very short- 
sighted, unable to discern aught beyond, was 
ambitious to revive the Napoleonic diction, "Avilir la 
Prusse d^ahord, ptds la demolir; " and who did every- 
thing in his power to give due effect to the dictum, 
finding, unhappily, eager allies in the South- 
German States, and in England, France, and 
Eussia. 

There were two questions pending then which 
afforded fair openings for the projected attacks 
upon Prussia, to wit, the Hessian question and 
the Schleswig-Holstein question. 

In the electorate of Hesse the gross misrule of the 
elector and his contemptible minister, Hassenpflug, 
had driven one of the most patient and submissive 
people into a very mild passive resistance, raising 
an insurrection in morning-gown and slippers, as it 
was felicitously defined at the time. Prussia took 
some interest in this affair, as it happened, for a 
wonder, on the side of the poor " rebels." 

The Schleswig-Holstein question is too well 
known to English readers to invite special reference 
to it here. That same Schleswig-Holstein question 
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was in the earlier period of the '' fifties," up to 
1864, the bete noire of English politicians. The 
late Lord Palmerstonhad Sehleswig-Holstein on the 
brain. Let it suffice here to say that in both these 
questions Prussia was most clearly in the right, and 
Austria, with her South-German and her other 
allies and abettors, as clearly and absolutely in the 
wrong. But, as a rule, what matters right or 
wrong in this very best world of ours ? Might is 
right on the great political chessboard. Prussia, 
though she bore latent within her twice the sap 
and vigour of Austria, and might have defied even 
a European coalition against her, as in days of 
yore, had but a Frederick the Great been her ruler 
then, was feeble and helpless now, through the utter 
want of sense and nerve, and the consequent 
lamentable vacillation of her puppet king, the pro- 
Austrian leanings of her queen, and the gross 
incapacity of her pseudo-statesmen. 

It would lead us too far here to treat at length 
of the sad events which culminated in the Bronzell 
ridicule, the Warsaw humiliation and coarse insult, 
and, finally, the disgraceful Olmiitz capitulation. 

Suffice it to say that in the last days of October, 
1850, Count Brandenburg was sent to Warsaw by 
his king, to beseech Nicholas of Bussia to show 
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some merciful consideration to his poor brother-in- 
law, and to the unhappy people whose cause he 
had ventured to espouse. The monstrous Asiatic 
despot dared to treat the Prussian nobleman, a 
scion, albeit illegitimate, of the venerable house 
of HohenzoUern, with brutal arrogance. When 
the count ventured to plead in favour of the un- 
happy Hessians, so grievously oppressed by their 
wretched ruler, and his still viler tool, Hassenpflug, 
that opprobium humani generis - cut him short. 
** What ! " he brutally exclaimed, " you prate 
to me about the rights of man and of the people, 
and about national and international rights and 
law ! Learn, Count, that I acknowledge only one 
right and one law in this world — the Will of the 
Ruler. Subjects have to submit and obey without 
murmuring; if they dare rebel, like these vile 
Hessians, they must be put down by the strong 

hand, and by G , they shall be, so long as I 

wield power ! *' (Poor fool ! The Lord on High asked 
his soul of him a few brief years after. And what 
became then of his will and his power ?) ** My poor 
chicken-hearted brother-in-law," continued this 
very pink of terrestrial despotism, **has a set of 
bandits for ministers; the sooner he sends this 
Eadowitz and his consorts to the right-about-face 

11 
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the safer it will be for him. I will stand no nonsense, 
Count, I can tell you. You will have to give way 
on every point. Hesse, Schleswig-Holstein, and 
your ridiculous Union. Tell your master from me, 
Count, that 1 wiU have it so/** 

The unhappy Brandenburg, who felt but too 
acutely how the fatal weakness and vacillation of 
his king had paralysed the power of Prussia, and 
how the only proper answer this gross insolence 
merited, alas ! could not be given then, went back 
to Berlin struck to death. On November 1st he 
reported to the Council the result of his mission. 
Then body and mind gave way. Delirium seized 
upon the unhappy man's brain. '*My helmet, 
quick! my sword, my horse!*' he raved. **Woe, 
woe ! too late ! the enemy is in Breslau ! Oh, my 
fine corps, my gallant band, my unhappy father- 
land ! " A few days after the broken body and crushed 
mind found rest in the tomb.* And soon afterwards 
the kite at Berlin dropping into the Hohenzol- 
lern eyrie, by a sad freak of nature instructed his 

♦ There are moments in the life of a nation that are never 
forgotten. It took all the blood spilled in the seven days 
campaign in 1866, to wash away the recollection of Olmiitz. 
Will it take less to wash away the remembrance of Warsaw ? 
Who can tell ? 
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pKant tool, Manteuffel, to sign at Olmiitz, under 
Felix Schwarzenberg's insolent and contemptuous 
dictation, that vile capitulation by which Prussia 
agreed to leave the Hessians and the Schleswig- 
Holsteiners to their fate, and to renounce every right 
of inviting any other German State to the forma- 
tion of even a voluntary union with herself. Exoriare 
aliquis/ Well may Prussia and Germany thank 
God on High ! The Ultores were then, even then, 
fully armed and ready to cram the injuries and 
insults down the throat of the injurer and insulter. 
Bismarck, Moltke, Boon, and the rest of the noble 
Paladins — and so was he, the leader in the fight, 
the then Prince of Prussia, now German Emperor. 
At the time when these most sad events were passing 
the Prince of Prussia felt them most acutely ; they 
inflicted cruel stabs upon his patriotic heart. But 
what could he do at the time ? He was too loyal 
to his royal brother to organise a pretendership 
against him, which would have been the only effec- 
tive way of opposition. 



VIEWS OP THE PRINCE OF PRUSSIA ON THE OLD* 
ORGANIZATION OP THE PRUSSIAN ARMY — RELA- 
TIONS OF THE PRINCE WITH BISMARCK, ROON, 
AND MOLTKE. 

Moreover, even then he was convinced in his own 
mind that the miUtary system of Prussia, originally 
established by Scharnhorst and Gneisenau, had 
putUved its own vital principle, and absolutely 
required a thorough reform. The mobilizations of 
1832 and 1849 had shown him the glaring defects 
of the entire system, and the last mobilization, 
ordered on 6th November, 1850, only twenty-three 
days before the disgrace of Olmiitz, had revealed, 
to his acute military understanding the cumbrous 
structure and the heavy working of the machinery. 
So he might well feel apprehensive of possible 
reverses were he to tempt the fortune of war with 
such battered and disjointed harness on his back. 
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He accordingly resolved to treasure up his feelings 
for some more favourable opportunity in the future. 

The deplorable weakness and vacillation shown 
by King Frederick William in this formidable crisis 
had demonstrated to the most clear-sighted men in 
the land the absolute necessity of a miUtary ruler 
on the military throne of Prussia. Even Varnhegen 
von Ense, who certainly could not be accused of 
miKtary predilections, had arrived at this con- 
clusion. 

So the eyes of all true patriots in the land began 
to turn with hope to the heir presumptive. The 
king even recognized the necessity now of consult- 
ing his brother upon all important political questions. 
He raised the prince to still higher dignities in the 
State. In 1854 Prince William was made governor 
of the confederate fortress of Mayence. The new 
title and charge of a colonel-general of infantry, 
with field-marshal's rank, was especially created for 
him. The high function of Grand Master of all 
Prussian lodges of Freemasons was also delegated 
to him. 

As the sterling honest character of Prince 
WilUam revealed itself more and more to the 
Prussian people, it became more and more clear 
to even the meanest understanding how sadly the 
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man had been misjudged, and that he was equally 
the foe of all extreme parties, and certainly no 
friend to the Feudalists and Clericals, who were then 
having it all their own way at Court and in the 
Cabinet, and that he had at heart only the true 
welfare and greatness of the land and the nation. 

The result was that the Prince of Prussia, once 
the most hated and abused man in the land, 
soon gained genuine popularity with almost all 
classes. 

As military governor of Mayence the Prince of 
Prussia had frequent occasion to come into contact 
with the then Prussian ambassador to the German 
Diet at Frankfort, Otto von Bismabok, who had 
been sent to Frankfort by Manteuffel for the express 
purpose of taking the " over-cheeky Austrians down 
a peg or two " — if an expressive vulgarism may 
be permitted here — and who certainly was at the 
time fulfilling his task in the most thorough-going 
way. 

The two great men met,* conversed, exchanged 
confidences, soon understood each other thoroughly, 
and formed that momentous friendship which has 
lasted through life. 

^ Not that they had not met before, but that this was their 
first more intimate official intercourse. 
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So the Prince of Prussia had made the chance 
discovery — or rather the providential find : for 
chance is, after all, but an idle and meaningless 
word to use in speaking of the arrangement of 
affairs in God's world — of one of the three men 
who, with him, were to form that wondrous quad- 
rilateral of genius which was to change the face and 
complexion of the globe. 

The two other men were Generals Eoon and 
MoLTKE. The former the prince had known and 
admired ever since he had been his nephew, 
Frederick Charles*, instructor in geography and 
tactics, and military attache at Bonn, and on 
his tour through Switzerland, Italy, France, and 
Belgium. 

The latter, Moltke, the prince had known more 
intimately ever since 1846, when aide-de-camp of 
his cousin Henry, then residing at Kome. 

The prince knew the value of both these brilliant 
and profound officers, and no great stretch of 
imagination is required to hold that both of them 
had, from an early period of his career, the very 
highest place assigned them in his future plans and 
projects. 



XI. 



THE PBINCE S SILVER WEPDING — MARRIAGE OF HIS 
DAUGHTER — OP HIS SON — JUBILEE OF HIS FIRST 
COMMISSION IN THE ARMY. 

In 1854 the Prince and Princess of Prussia cele- 
brated the high festival of their silver wedding. 

Two years after, on the 2(>th September, 1856, 
their daughter,, Princess Louise, was married at 
Berlin to Grand Duke Frederick of Baden. 

Baron Stockmar, that occult but potent actor 
and factor in the political transactions of Europe, 
conceived the desirableness of a more intimate 
family alliance between the two great Protestant 
powers, England and Prussia. He took occasion 
of the Great Exhibition of 1851, when the Prince 
and Princess of Prussia went on a visit to London, 
bringing their son Frederick William with them, 
who was then about twenty, the Princess Eoyal of 
England being in her eleventh year. The King of 
Prussia entertained the notion favourably at the 
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time, but the Crimean war, with its complications, 
threatening to involve Prussia, excited his wrath 
both against the British Ministry and the Court of 
St. James's. However, his Majesty allowed him- 
self to be appeased, and a secret engagement was 
come to on the 14th September, 1855, at Balmoral. 
The engagement had to be kept secret on account 
of the dread of objection on the part of Louis 
Napoleon, whose susceptibiUties had, forsooth, to 
be treated with delicate tenderness. That some- 
what mushroomy potentate was afraid lest a closer 
approach between England and Prussia might en- 
danger his own position in Europe. But when 
Lord Clarendon explained to him that the private 
interests of the Queen would never be allowed to 
influence the decision and action of the British 
Cabinet in matters touching the honour and interests 
of England, he condescended to view the question 
in a more favourable light, and to graciously receive 
Prince Frederick WiUiam of Prussia when he came 
to Paris in December of 1856, with a letter from 
Queen Victoria to the Emperor. The marriage was 
celebrated on the 25th of January, 1858, in London, 
and on the 8th of February the newly-married 
young couple made their festival entry into Berlin. 
On the 1st of January, 1857, the prince cele- 
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brated his army jubilee — that is to say, the fiftieth 
anniversary of his first commission. Numerous 
deputations came to congratulate the prince. His 
brother, the king, presented him with a costly 
sword; the army deputation gave him a silver 
shield ; the deputation of veterans, a silver helmet. 
To the congratulations of the Prussian Diet the 
Prince replied : — " I feel highly honoured and most 
happy to receive to-day tokens of love and affection 
from all sides. But I have also asked myself 
earnestly, Do I truly deserve these marks of love 
and affection ? am I worthy of this cordial sym- 
pathy ? Well, I receive them with a joyful heart, 
as I look upon them as tokens of recognition of my 
earnest wish and will to do my duty everywhere in 
everything. My daily prayer to the Almighty is 
that He may graciously aid me in doing that duty 
unswervingly and efficiently. Gentlemen, we stand 
on the eve of great and grave events. His Majesty 
the king may soon have occasion to call a portion 
of the army under the banners, and every one will, 
I know of a surety, gladly and cheerfully respond 
to that call. Now, I beg you^ gentlemen, you, the 
representatives of the people, do not come with 
your criticisms and objections to impair that 
precious gem of our land — ^the efficient organization 
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of the people and army for war. Our army is 
good, gentlemen ; its discipline is most excellent. 
To maintain this excellent spirit in our army it is 
indispensable, gentlemen, that the people, and you 
its representatives, should be imbued with it.*' 



XII. 



TEE REGENCY. 



What were the grave events foreshadowed in the 
Prince's allocution? Were they connected with 
Bussia, or Austria, or France, or Denmark ? It 
would be difficult to say at present, and it boots 
not to try to guess at. 

An unexpected radical change occurred at this 
period over the political aspect of the land. King 
Frederick William IV. had been on a visit to 
Vienna in September, 1857. On his return to 
Berlin he was struck down with unmistakable 
premonitions of softening of the brain. The queen 
and her set strove to contend as long as they 
could against the practical admission of the sad fact 
that his Majesty must cease to govern. 

At last, on October 23rd, the king was supposed 
to delegate the exercise of the royal functions to 
the Prince of Prussia ; but it was for three months 
only, and within very narrow limits. As the 
malady progressed the king grew worse ; still the 
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Camarilla succeeded in simply prolonging the 
prince's limited authority for another three 
months, and twice again for three months and 
three months, until at last, on October 7, 1858, the 
prince was formally invested with all the powers 
of the Crown, to be thenceforth held answerable 
only to God and his conscience. 

On October the 25th the Prince Regent took the 
oath on the, constitution of the kingdom. This 
imposing ceremony took place in the White Hall 
of the Eoyal Castle, in presence of both Houses of 
the Prussian Diet. 

So soon as the Prince of Prussia had taken the 
government of the country into his hands, even with 
the restrictions imposed at first upon his authority, 
the Clerical and Feudalist reaction and opposition 
against all liberty and progress, which had been in 
full swing under the fostering care of Queen Eliza- 
beth, had at once received a wholesome cheek. ' 

Now, with the full Regency in the prince's 
hands, a new era began to dawn upon Prussia. 
Manteuffel and his colleagues in the Olmiitz 
Cabinet tendered their resignation, which was 
promptly accepted by the Regent, and joyfully 
welcomed throughout the land. 

The Prince Regent now called to his councils 
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Prince Charles Anton of HohenzoUern-Sigmaringen 
and one of the most intimate friends of his child- 
hood, Baron Eudolph von Anerswald, who adjoined 
to themselves Count Schwerin, and Von Schlei- 
nitz, Von Bonin, Von Patow, and some others; 
all of them moderate Liberals, and all of them 
fully resolved to assist the Eegent in his determina- 
tion to avenge the humiliation and insult of Olmiitz. 
In his address to the new Ministry the Eegent 
insisted upon the fact that the army had made 
Prussia great and powerful, and that its neglect 
had brought down upon it and upon the land the 
catastrophe of 1806. The new army, reorganized 
by Scharnhorst, had gained the glorious victories 
that had marked the liberation war. Forty years 
experience, and two short campaigns had, however, 
demonstrated that the system inaugurated after the 
peace of Tilsit had to some extent outlived its vital 
principle, and that great changes and reforms were 
indispensable now. These reforms would need a 
political calm — and money. To boast of a cheap 
army would be a great political blunder. Such an 
army might at the decisive time fail in answering 
the expectations formed of it. Prussia absolutely 
needed a powerful field army, to throw its proper 
weight into the political scale. 
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The year 1859 offered the Prince Eegent of 
Prussia a fine opportunity of taking revenge for 
Olmiitz, by saving Austria from the dire fate 
impending over her after her grievous defeat in the 
Italian campaign. The prince had decided upon 
this generous course of action. He mobilized his 
army and proposed to the German Diet to mobilize 
the several contingents. Of course he claimed the 
supreme command of the whole of the German forces 
for Prussia. This Francis Joseph of Austria would 
not yield. Unhappily for himself and his empire, 
he would rather submit to the humiliation of Villa- 
franca, and lose Lombardy, than to concede the 
command of the auxihary forces of the German 
Confederation to Prussia. A wilful man will have 
his way. A frank acceptance of Prussia's proffered 
friendship at the time might have saved Austria 
from the disastrous seven days' campaign in 1866. 

The experience of the mobilization of the Prus- 
sian army on this occasion again revealed the 
irremediable defects of the old system, and proved 
to the Eegent's mind the absolute necessity of that 
reform of the entire system which one of the most 
brilliant and highly accomplished general ofi&cers in 
the Prussian army, General Boon, had shortly 
before proposed. 



XIII. 

KINO William's accession. 

On January 3, 1861, King Frederick William IV. 
died. The hopes of the Liberals and Unionists 
throughout Germany rose high. These hopes, for 
a time at least, seemed to be doomed to the bitterest 
disappointment. 

Even in the proclamation on his accession Liberal 
and Unionist cavillers found much to object to. 
It was observed, as Gneist expressed it, that King 
WiUiam made himself overmuch the central figure, 
and spoke of himself, his position, his intentions, 
his aspirations, too much in the capital letter style. 
He promised, however, loyal adherence to the con- 
stitution and institutions of the land ; and he also 
not occultly alluded to the manifest call and destiny 
of Prussia in connection with Germany. In those 
early days King WilUam and the German Unionists 
could not possibly understand one another, or come 
to an agreement satisfactory to both parties. They 
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were pursuing the same end, and there was the 
completest identity of aim and purpose between 
them — but their ways differed radically and abso- 
lutely ; they could not travel the same road together. 
And, to be fair to the king, he was, after all, much 
nearer the true path and the right direction than 
were his censors and opponents. Their frequent 
sneers at his undue assumption of familiarity with 
the Deity have at all times been most undeserved. 
The Emperor William has been through life a man 
of sincerest faith and belief in the rehgion of 
Christ, and he has always regarded himself mani- 
festly as an instrument of God to work His 
Almighty Will on earth. The Lord had given 
him a mission to fulfil, and had imposed a sacred 
duty upon him. This is his view of the matter, 
and in all he does and in all he strives to accom- 
plish, he is only the Lord's faithful servant. And 
let the world look and admire how he performs 
that duty faithfully and strenuously ; and how he 
allows no consideration of self-interest, self-indul- 
gence, or personal comfort or discomfort ever to 
interfere with what he conceives it incumbent on 
him to do. He was, up to a very recent period, 
one of the hardest worked men in the German 
Empire. A few months since he stood bareheaded 

12 
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in the cold blast at the Kiel festival, at the most 
imminent risk to health and life, and he has only 
partially recovered yet from the shock to his aged 
frame. 

Then came the solemn coronation of the new 
king and his consort, Queen Augusta, at Konigsberg, 
on October 18, 1861, which, with its attendant cir- 
cumstances and the open declaration made and the 
speeches uttered by William on the occasion, showed 
but too clearly and unmistakably that the man 
might be expected to cling with desperate tenacity 
to the antiquated stiff kingship-by-the-grace-of-God 
notions in which he had grown grey. 

The Prussian Progressists, on their part, were 
not so much to blame then for their belief that they 
had not much to hope from him for the cause of 
Liberal progress in Prussia : and the German 
Unionists, finding that the Prussian monarch made 
no immediate sign of an intended change in the 
policy hitherto pursued in German affairs by the 
Berlin Court, had certainly some slight reason for 
their despondency. 

Nay, even several months before the coronation, 
one Oscar Becker, who made an attempt on the Kfe 
of King William at Baden-Baden, on July 14th, 
1861, pleaded his intense German patriotism in 
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excuse for his criminal attempt ! avowing that King 
William of Prussia had abundantly shown that he 
was not the man to effect the unification of 
Germany ; and there were many honest German 
Liberals and Unionists who actually sympathised 
with the would-be regicide, not in his attempted 
crime, of course, but at least in his avowed con- 
viction of King William's unwillingness or unfit- 
.ness to undertake the great work they had so much 
at heart. 

It has been said by an ancient sage that there 
are two things in this slightly imperfect world of 
ours that are more particularly apt to drive people 
cranky — religion and politics. There is a deal of 
truth in this saying. Common-sense people must 
hold demented those who can deUberately profess 
sympathy with a vile criminal, simply because, 
forsooth, he professes to proclaim himself a patriot ! 

The impatient German Unionists could not un- 
derstand the man who seemed thus to balk their 
over-eager expectations. Even at the risk of 
repetition we must reiterate here that King William 
had the great work as warmly at heart as they ; 
only, whilst they were striving simply after the end, 
and endeavouring to anticipate it, he, in his cooler 
sense and more practical wisdom, was devising 
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the means, and using all his best energies to provide 
them in due time. And among these means the 
creation of an effective military force occupied the 
front rank. 

It was the army re-organization, then, that 
formed the object nearest and dearest to King 
William's heart. On October 5th, 1859, he had 
appointed General Boon Minister of War. This 
great man brought to bear upon the difficult task 
entrusted to him all the energy of his powerful 
mind and all the resources of his brilliant intellect. 
Yet, in spite of this, the reforms projected by William 
of the military system of Prussia made only slow 
progress, comparatively, owing to the determined 
hostility of the Chamber, and the feebleness of the 
HohenzoUern-Anerswald Ministry. 

The election of 1861 considerably increased the 
number of advanced Liberals, or Progressists, in 
the Prussian House of Eepresentatives. In fact, 
it completely changed the relative position of 
parties, taking the lead of the House altogether out 
of the hands of the Old Liberals, as the Moderates 
were called, and deprived the, indeed, very honest, 
but certainly not very efficient, HohenzoUern- 
Anerswald Administration in a great measure of 
its raison d'etre. Nor had the Old Liberals shone 
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very brilliantly in the management of the foreign 
aflFairs of the country. So, in the spring of 1862, 
the king resolved to thank his Ministers for their 
services, and to relieve them from the burden of 
office. 

The new Cabinet appointed in their stead might 
be defined as semi-demi Liberal-Conservative. 
Prince Adolphus of Hohenlohe-Isgelfingen, and 
the Elberfeld plutocrat Von der Heydt, were the 
chiefs of it. The king soon found that this new 
broom was not likely to sweep the obstacles out of 
the path of his pet army-reorganization plan. So 
in this critical emergency his Majesty bethought 
him of Prussia's famous Envoy to the German 
Diet at Frankfort, Baron von Bismarck, whose 
intimate acquaintance he had made years before in 
Frankfort, and who had ever since then remained 
a persona gratissima to William. 

A brief summary of Bismarck's diplomatic career 
from the time he first made Prince William's more 
intimate acquaintance at Frankfort up to autumn, 
1862, may well claim a place here — were it only for 
the sake of connection. 

In 1859, when the war between Austria and 
France and Italy broke out, Bismarck had made it 
a point to publicly oppose the notion that Germany, 
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especially Prussia, had the least interest in aiding 
Austria against her foes. He used to go ostenta- 
tiously about in Frankfort arm-in-arm with Count 
Barral, the then Sub-Alpine Ambassador to the 
Confederation. As Prince William, then regent, 
took a different view of the matter, however, it was 
deemed expedient to bring Bismarck's official career 
at Frankfort to a close. He was promoted to the rank 
of major in the Landwehr Cavalry, and appointed 
ambassador to the Court of St. Petersburg — put 
by in the cold, like champagne, till wanted, as he 
humorously defined his transfer from the city on 
the Main to the city on the Neva. 

It may be subject for speculation what influence 
Bismarck's bold anti- Austrian demonstration at the 
time may have exercised in 1866 upon Louis Napo- 
leon's demeanour at the commencement of the 
Austro-Prussian war. 

The new Prussian ambassador to the Court of 
St. Petersburg handed in his credentials on April 
1, 1859. 

During his stay in St. Petersburg he exerted 
himself to the utmost of his ability to cement a 
good understanding between Eussia and Prussia. 
He felt that friendly relations with Eussia were ' 
indispensable to the execution of the mighty plans 
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and projects he was even then, no doubt, revolving 
m his mind in tacit concert with the Prince Eegent. 
It is even a moot question whether his ostentatious 
display of anti- Austrian feeling, at the time when 
hostilities were imminent between Austria and 
France and Italy, in the face of the Prussian regent's 
professed benevolent intentions towards Austria, 
might not have been a clever comedy, got up 
between the ambassador and the ruler of the 
State represented by him, to mask the true motive 
of his promotion to the St. Petersburg embassy. 

However this may have been, Bismarck succeeded 
most fully in his object, which was not quite so 
easy a task as it might appear at first sight. The 
Eussian Court and the Eussian statesmen could 
not but be aware of the bitter feeling created in 
the heart of every Prussian patriot by the brutal 
arrogance with which that Asiatic despot, the late 
Emperor Nicholas, had dared to treat Prussia and 
Germany in the sad days of Warsaw and Olmntz ; 
and men so sharpsighted as Eussian politicians are 
famed to be would not easily be led to believe that 
the deadly insult and injury had been absolutely 
forgiven and forgotten. Who knows but that the 
wound may even now still keep rankling and 
festering in secret, despite all that the son strove 
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throughout his career to do to atone for the father's 
oflfence ? 

It was from St. Petersburg that Bismarck des- 
patched his famous letter of May 12, 1859, to 
Baron Schleinitz, then Prussian Foreign Secretary, 
which was only permitted to see the light of publicity 
some seven years after, when the leading idea 
pervading it had been fully carried into effect by 
the great statesman who had penned it. 

In that letter, which was written in special 
reference to the debates and negotiations then in 
course of progress respecting the proposed partici- 
pation of the German Confederation in the Italo- 
Franco-Austrian war, there occurs, among others, 
the following pregnant passage : — 

" My eight years' experience in Frankfort has 
led me to the conviction that the present constitu- 
tion of the German Confederation simply weighs 
like a heavy chain upon Prussia, threatening to 
stifle her in critical times without affording us 
Prussians the same compensation in return which 
Austria derives from it, who is left so much freer to 
move and act as she pleases^ 

" The princes and governments of the middle 
and smaller states will not fairly apply the same 
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measure to the one as to the other of the two 
leading powers in Germany. We find that the 
purport of the Confederation and the laws of its 
constitution are read and interpreted differently, as 
the interests or the policy of Austria may require. 
Prussia has always and in all questions found her- 
self in the Confederation face to face with the same 
compact majority against her wishes and interests : 
she has always been invited to give way to the 
demands of her confederates. 

" The chief aim and object of the policy of the 
German princes and their ministers is to work the 
Confederation under the lead of Austria at the cost 
of Prussia, who is expected to perform the useful 
part of insuring the lesser states of the Confedera- 
tion against the chances of an overwhelming 
preponderance of Austria, and to bear, with un- 
complaining resignation and quiet submission to 
the wishes of the majority, the monstrous dispro- 
portion in which the duties put upon her by the 
Confederation stand to the rights graciously con- 
ceded to her share by that body. 

" When we find that States which could not even 
exist without our protection presume to direct our 
political movements, basing such presumption upon 
pretended rights derived from the constitution of 
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the Confederation — rights which, were we to admit 
them, would put an end to all autonomy of Prussian 
policy, — it is high time indeed for us to mind that 
these would-be leaders, who so coolly invite us to 
follow them, pursue other than Prussian interests, 
and that the cause of Germany, which they profess 
to have at heart, means with them something quite 
different from the cause of Prussia, unless the 
latter Power should be willing to commit self- 
efifacement. 

'* I see in our political connections and relations 
with the German Confederation a grievous growing 
malady of Prussia, which, if not taken resolutely 
in hand in proper season, will have to be eradicated 
in the end ferro et ignL It is my firm conviction 
that, were the Confederation to be broken up to-day 
without supplying a substitute for it, even this 
negative gain would soon place the relations of 
Prussia with her neighbours upon a much more 
satisfactory footing than can be said to be the case 
at present." 

Here we find the equally clear-sighted and reso- 
lute statesman put his finger on Prussia's and 
Germany's most grievous ailment, and indicate 
with unerring certainty the radical remedy for it. 
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Eeferring back to 1813, we find a compact 
mass of German kinglets and such like arrayed 
on the side of their own fatherland's heredi- 
tary enemy, and steadfastly fighting that enemy's 
battles, until even their sordid dull senses conceived 
the patent fact that the end of his reign had 
come indeed ; when they also, with their customary 
nobleness, rushed into the field against him, intent 
but on securing their own interests — which they were 
permitted to do. They were even allowed an over- 
potent voice in the reconstruction of Germany, 
which, with the aid of Austria, always jealous of 
Prussia, they craftily managed in a way to make 
the latter simply a kind of watch dog, to protect 
them from being worried by the Austrian wolf — and 
this even without the chance reward of an occasional 
bone. Yet Prussia had borne the brunt of the 
battle, Austria having at first shown herself more 
than semi-hostile, thus having acted as a drag 
rather than a help. She had lost Dresden, and 
certainly not won Leipzig, and would, had it 
depended on her own inclination, have compelled 
her allies, in 1814, to quit France re infectd. 

The fact is, in the arrangements of 1815, more 
particularly, the dearest aim and object of the Euro- 
pean Powers concerned would seem to have been 
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not to curb the ambition and diminish the agres- 
sive power of Prance, but to thwart and cripple 
Prussia. It was chiefly for this reason that Prance 
was left in possession of Alsace and Lorraine, with 
the two sallyports of Strasburg and Metz. 

Now all this WiUiam and Bismarck had resolved 
to alter, and they both, each in his sphere, set about 
it with most consummate skill. 

The embassy to St. Petersburg was one of the 
most indispensable means to this great end. Bis- 
marck succeeded fully in his object there. 

So in the spring of 1862, it was thought in 
King William's Council that the time had come for 
another indispensable preliminary move in the 
difficult game that would have to be played sooner 
or later. 

There was another Power, whose benevolent ab- 
stention from interference in certain contingencies, 
it was of the utmost importance to secure — ^Prance, 
to wit. Here again Bismarck was the man selected 
to gain this most desirable end. He was accordingly 
recalled from St. Petersburg, and named ambassador 
to the Tuileries. His openly declared friendship for 
Prance and Italy in 1859, had certainly made him a 
persona grata in the eyes of the Emperor Napoleon, 
and had thus in a measure prepared the way for a 
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successful opening to his mission. The seductive 
charms of his manner, and his wonderful powers 
of suasion, succeeded speedily in moulding the ruler 
of France to his will and wishes. 

But the new ambassador to the Tuileries did 
more than this. He looked with his sharp eyes at 
the wheel-work of the French State-machine, and 
he discovered how thoroughly rotten the whole 
Imperial system was even at that time. He 
formed a correct estimate of the strength and 
weakness of that army which the lucky chances 
of the Crimean and Italian campaigns had raised 
so high in its own estimation, and in that of the 
French nation, so much given to self-glorification. 
Ee knew that Boon and the king were hard at work 
upon the erection of a new war-machine, that 
promised to be of harder and tougher material, 
and of better and more enduring temper than the 
French army of the period could boast of. 

He also saw and appreciated the great wealth 
and the immense material resources of France, and 
took them duly into account in his estimation of 
the future chances of success in the carrying out 
of his gigantic plans and projects. 

So when, as already stated, the king found the 
Hohenlohe-Heydt Ministry little calculated for the 
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effective performance of the task entrusted to them, 
he sunply dismissed them, and called Bismarck to 
his Council, appointing him President, with the 
portfolio of Foreign Affairs — provisionally at first on 
the 23rd September, definitely on the 8th October, 
1862. 



XIV. 

BISMARCK PRIME MINISTER ACUTE PERIOD OF THE 

CONFLICT BETWEEN THE CROWN AND THE CHAMBER. 

Three of the old Ministers retained their oiEees — 
Eoon, to wit, Miihler, and Lippe. Another, Itzenp- 
litz, was transferred from the Agricultural Depart- 
ment to the Board of Trade. New men were 
appointed to the other oflBces ; Bodelschwingh, to 
wit, to the Exchequer, Selchow to the Agricultural, 
and Eulenburg to the Home Department. 

This was certainly a queer team for a man of 
vast mind and extensive views like Bismarck to 
have to work with. All his colleagues were Ultra- 
Eoyalists. Eoon, indeed, was a man of brilliant at- 
tainments, but he was a staunch Junker of strongly- 
pronounced Absolutist and Feudalist tendencies. 
Still, being a man of kindred mind, he was to 
some extent open to Bismarck's influence, and 
would, on important occasions, throw the weight of 
his vote into the President's scale. As Eoon 
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personally represented in the Cabinet the king's 
dominant idea — the re -organization of the army^- 
his support on such occasions was of the utmost 
value to the Premier, the lesser members of the 
Ministry following Eoon's lead. 

Eulenburg and Itzenplitz were capable men and 
good administrators, but there was nothing very 
brilliant about them. Eulenburg, moreover, was a 
rank Mucker, with a mind almost hermetically 
sealed against the admission of larger and more 
liberal views. Selchow was a respectable medioc- 
rity, who conscientiously deemed it his duty to his 
king and his party to resist all attempts to leave 
the beaten track of routine and red-tapeism. 

Miihler, doubled by his wife, the redoubtable 
Adelheid of anti - nude - in - art fame, was simply 
objectionable in every way, without a single 
redeeming point in or about him. 

Bodelschwingh, a novus homo, who had taken to 
the starchest and stiffest antediluvian Prussian 
Toryism, and Lippe, a scion of the noble house of 
that name, every member of which deems himself 
something like an avatar of Brahma, were 
thoroughly impracticable Absolutists, who hung as 
a dead weight upon every generous effort made by 
Bismarck to enter, however cautiously, upon the 
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path of rational progress which he had clearly 
traced out for himself from the very commence- 
ment of his political career. 

It was with this slightly incongruous set that 
Baron Bismarck Schonhausen had to work out the 
great poUtical problems «of the future. It was 
truly something like Pegasus yoked with a thorough- 
bred racer, bent on having his head given him, a 
couple of state carriage-horses, a decent cart-horse, 
a vile screw, and a couple of unqualified mules. 

It is generally, though most erroneously, assumed 
in this country that the President of the Prussian 
Ministry is also necessarily the actual leader of the 
Cabinet, who imposes his own poUcy upon his 
colleagues. This is not so, or at least it was not 
so when Bismarck was appointed Minister-President 
in 1862. Times have altered vastly since. Now, 
the Chancellor of the German Empire may be 
taken to incorporate in him the policy of the 
Ministry and of the Pederal Council to boot. But 
in 1862 the President of the Prussian Ministry was 
simply primus inter pares , with no preponderance 
whatever, except, of course, such as the ascendency 
of a powerful mind must always exercise over men 
of lesser stamp. In fact, the actual position of the 
Prussian Prime Minister — at the time, at least, when 

13 
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Bismarck first took office — might not inaptly be 
illustrated by a slightly altered adaptation ad- 
dressed to him by his colleagues, of the old formula 
of the oath of allegiance sworn by the Arragonese 
nobles to their king : — " Nosotros que cada uno 
por si somos tanto como os, y que juntos podemos 
mas que os, os hacemos nuestro Eey, contanto que 
guardareis nuestros fueros ; si no, no ! '* something 
to the following effect : — " We, each of us, severally 
your equals in power and attributes, jointly your 
master, will follow your lead so long as you will be 
guided by us — but no longer.** Mr. Gladstone and 
his late dissentient colleagues might supply an 
instance. Yet, all things considered, and taking 
into account more especially the madly uncom- 
promising attitude of the Progressist Majority of 
the Second Chamber against the king's army-re- 
organization plan, it was perhaps just as well that 
Bismarck should have on his side such stubborn 
champions to oppose to the truly outrageous de- 
mands of that Majority. Better would it have been 
for the king, the country, the Ministry, the Chamber, 
and the naturally liberal aspirations of all true 
patriots, had there but been a grain of com- 
mon-sense among the entire batch of Prussian 
Progressists at the time. These gentry then 
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conducted themselves very much as if they fancied 
they had taken out an exclusive patent of purest 
patriotism. 

With a little fair common-sense on the part of 
the Progressist opposition to the king and his 
chancellor, a deal of bad blood might have been 
avoided, and a deal of good blood saved from being 
spilled on the battle-field. However, DU aliter 
visum. So the conflict had to be fought out. 

The Progressist Majority in the Second Chamber 
had succeeded in killing off two of the king's 
administrations, and in seriously impeding and 
retarding the king's darling plan of army-re- 
organization. 

They now fancied they would find it an easy task 
to settle the pretensions of the Saxo-Pomeranian 
Junker, who had presumed to acccept office 
with the deliberate, openly-avowed purpose of 
carrying the Army-Eeorganization Bill through, in 
the teeth even of the most determined and sus- 
tained opposition on their part, and although the 
country had emphatically pronounced against the 
project. When Bismarck took upon himself the Pre- 
sidency over the king's Ministry, towards the close 
of 1862, the great question in dispute was to vote 
the Budget for the current year. The Majority of 
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the Second Chamber imperatively demanded that 
the war estimates should be reduced to the amount 
^usually voted for them before 1859. Now the 
^'greater . portion of the expense had been incurred 
by Ministers : so it was literally impossible to com- 
ply with the Majority's demands. Thus the Govern- 
ment and the Majority failed to come to an agree- 
ment on the Budget. Now, what was to be done 
oinder the circumstances ? The Chamber held that 
the Administration had no right or title whatever to 
incur or defray any expenses ; and they placed this 
'alternative before the king: Either stop the State- 
machine, or name Ministers who will consent to do • 
the Majority's bidding. Bismarck declared the 
dispute simply to be an open question, not to be 
decided by abstruse constitutional discussions, but 
by hard facts alone. At a sitting of the Budget 
Committee on the 30th September, Bismarck formu- 
lated his German policy briefly and forcibly in the 
few words here subjoined : *' It is not by orations 
and majority votes that the great questions of the 
time are to be decided — this was the error of 1848 
and 1849 — but by blood and iron,'' 

It was a desperate struggle indeed on which 
King William's Minister had to enter when he first 
took office. He entered upon it heart and soul. 
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He was resolved to justify to the fullest extent the 
confidence reposed in him by. the king. 

The Progressist Majority of the Second Chamber 
were destined to find out, ere long, the character of 
the antagonist who had entered the lists against 
them. On his very fiirst appearance in the House 
of Eepresentatives, on the 23rd September, 1862, 
he calmly informed the Chamber that, consider- 
ing how the adverse vote on the miUtary expendi- 
ture for 1862 left no expectation that the military 
Budget for 1863 would meet with a more favour- 
able reception by the House, that Budget would 
be withdrawn. On the 11th October, the House of 
Lords rejected all the amendments made by the 
Second Chamber ini the Budget for 1862, and 
adopted the original Government proposal. 

As there was no prospect of settling the dispute 
with the Lower House, the session of the Diet was 
closed on the 13th of October, with a declaration 
made by the President of the Council that the 
Government, seeing no chance of an arrangement 
with the House on the important Budget question, 
found itself compelled to conduct the administration 
of the State even without having obtained the 
parliamentary sanction, as the Constitution de- 
manded. 
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It lies beyond our province here to review in detail 
the embittered conflict between the Second Chamber 
of Prussia and King William, so efficiently 
seconded by his valorous Prime Minister, who was 
determined to break down all opposing barriers to 
his royal master's will — at least, in the army-re- 
organization question — and to see the Crovm safe 
through the parliamentary struggle, which he de- 
fined as a dispute in which both parties might deem 
themselves in the right — the Government as well 
as the Majority of the House. The most vital in- 
terests of the country being involved in this dis- 
pute, he earnestly urged the Majority to give way 
in the common interest of all parties, and to con- 
sent to an amicable compromise. If they refused, 
the Minister said, the final result must of ne- 
cessity be that the factor that wielded the power 
would solve the question in his sense. And so, 
history tells, it eventuated at last. We cannot re- 
frain, however, from giving a brief episode, as a 
curiosity in its way, of parliamentary life and 
manners in young constitutional States. The hat 
has twice played a not unimportant part in modern 
Prussian history. In 1848 King Frederick William 
IV. had to take his hat off to the imperative threats 
of a Berlin mob. On the 22nd May, 1863, Bochum- 
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DoUfs, a most respectable Progressist notable, then 
one of the Vice-Presidents of the House, who 
happened to be in the Speaker's chair, finding the 
disciplinary authority, which he claimed to exercise 
by right over the Ministers of the Crown when in 
the House, disregarded by Eoon, put on his hat, 
with some vague notion that this peculiar pro- 
ceeding would bring the recalcitrant to his marrow- 
bones, to use an expressive vulgarism. Alas ! the 
attempt proved a lamentable failure. Yet has DoUfs 
of Bochum had his reward. Not every one can 
boast of going down to posterity with his hat on. 

Meanwhile Bismarck was looked upon by the 
Progressists of the successive Chambers, and by all 
the Liberals in the land, as the very incarnation 
of ultra-Eoyalism and Squiredom ; and he was 
most cordially hated and detested accordingly by 
all partisans of liberty and progress. And his king 
had to take his fullest share of that hatred and 
detestation. 

Mobs do not reason — and what are majorities 
but mobs, where the sole principle and motive of 
action is their own imperfectly-understood and 
ill-regulated will, or their fancied interest, as con- 
ceived in their collective motley — may be somewhat 
muddled — intellect. 
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If ever a king — thoroughly honest and single- 
minded— has had to struggle through a succession 
of vicissitudes, alternating from absolute unreason- 
ing hatred and detestation, through doubt and 
suspicion, on to hesitating semi-appreciation, 
changing at last to enthusiastic approbation, 
William of FtuBsia. certaxnlj^ has been that king. 



XV. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

When King William first entrusted the seals of 
the Foreign Office to Prince Bismarck's vigorous, 
skilful hands, there were three knotty questions 
pending : the Hessian question, to wit, the Holstein 
question, and, the great German question. 

The Hessian question had been long before the 
German Confederation at Frankfort, without the 
remotest chance, apparently, of a settlement one 
way or the other. The elector of that unhappy 
land, with proverbial Hessian blindness, could, or 
would, see neither his duty nor his interests. He 
acted as he listed, caring naught for the most pathetic 
remonstrances, and the unhappy States of the elec- 
torate had to submit to all the whims and vagaries 
of their wretched ruler. 

Prussia had remonstrated — ay, over and over 
again — to no purpose, however. The Confederation 
stopped the way. Bismarck and his king were deter- 
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mined now that the Confederation should no longer 
be let stop the way, in this or any other Pr.ussian- 
German question. 

So, to begin with, he sent to the Elector of 
Hesse-Cassel, per king's messenger, a peremptory 
demand to settle vrith his States. The elector and 
his advisers remembered Bismarck at Frankfort — 
and they thought it best for their health and safety 
to drop their pettifogging little game at once. 

Prussia had just then concluded a treaty of com- 
merce with France, both for herself and the Cus- 
toms' Union, and Austria, as usual, played her 
dirty card of exciting the smaller fry of the Union 
against the act of the leader. She also started a 
beautifully simple plan of her own to enable her to 
ride rough-shod over Prussia. Without any pre- 
vious intimation to that Power, she proposed to 
the Confederation the creation of a species of re- 
presentative assembly at Frankfort, consisting of 
delegates from the several Diets in Germany. 

Now, referring to Bismarck's famous letter to 
Schleinitz, we see how it was one of that great 
statesman's chief objects to free Prussia absolutely 
from the trammeh of ber connections and rela- 
tions with the German Confederation. He was 
fully resolved to effect a reform in the Constitution 
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of the Bund, which should give to each individual 
State exactly the amount of influence to which its 
importance entitled it — and no more. Bismarck re- 
monstrated in the most incisive and decisive manner 
against Austria's anti-Prussian intrigues. With 
his habitual frankness and directness of purpose, he 
invited the Austrian ambassador to King William, 
Count Karolyi, to discuss the question in dispute in 
a confidential conference with him. Two such con- 
ferences were held between the two statesmen at 
Berlin, in December 1862. 

Bismarck declared at the outset that it was abso- 
lutely impossible the relations between Austria and 
Prussia could be permitted to remain on their actual 
unsatisfactory footing. Either, he said, they must 
grow more friendly or the reverse. It was Prussia's 
ardent wish, he added, that Austria should elect 
the former alternative. If she would consent to 
form a sincere and honest alliance with Prussia, it 
was of course indispensable that she should hence- 
forth renounce her anti-Prussian intrigues and 
agitations at the German Courts, and that she 
should admit Prussia to an equal share with her in 
the conduct of the affairs of the German Confedera- 
tion. Bismarck pointed out to Karolyi how much 
more it would benefit Austria to transfer her centre 
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of gravity to Pesth, instead of seeking to plant it 
in the German Confederation, to the exclusion of 
all legitimate Prussian influence. 

Bismarck told the Austrian ambassador in the 
plainest terms that any attempt to stretch the 
competence of the German Confederation by 
Majority resolutions, such as were clearly contem- 
plated in the Austrian project of a representative 
assembly at Frankfort of delegates from the 
several Diets in Germany, would be held by 
Prussia to be a breach of the federal compact, 
and would be treated accordingly. The Prussian 
Premier warned Austria also not to indulge in vain 
illusions of the certainty of Prussian succour in any 
war she might deem fit to engage in. These leading 
points of Bismarck's confidential conferences with 
Count Kdrolyi were brought to public notice in the 
Prussian Premier's circular despatch of the 24th 
of January, 1863. Nothing came of these con- 
fidential conferences between Bismarck and Karolyi. 
The Austrian emperor and his advisers could not 
make up their minds to treat Prussia on a footing 
of perfect equality. The recollection of Olmiitz 
seemed still to dazzle and to blind them to the real 
power and resources of Prussia. All that Bismarck 
obtained in this first attempt to come to an amic- 
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able understanding with Austria was, that the dele- 
gates proposal was thrown out at the sitting of the 
Confederation of the 22nd of January, 1863 — with 
full reservation of Austria's right, however, to 
renew the proposal at a more promising time. 

The PoUsh insurrection in 1863 afforded 
Bismarck a fine opportunity to give Eussia 
proof of Prussia's friendly feeling towards that 
Power. The friendly demonstration of the Prussian 
Government was,' at that particular time, the more 
grateful and acceptable to the St. Petersburg Court, 
as the identical notes sent in to the latter on the 
17th and 18th June, 1863, by France, England, 
and Austria, giving (unasked) counsel to the Czar 
how he ought to act to effect the pacification of 
Poland, had created very considerable irritation and 
soreness in that potentate's mind. 

On the 18th of July, 1863, King William went 
to Gastein for the benefit of his health. A fort- 
night later the Emperor Francis Joseph came on a 
visit to the king, on which occasion he handed to 
his Prussian brother a memorial on the " necessity 
of a reform of the Federal Constitution of Ger- 
many," and invited King William to attend a con- 
gress of German princes at Frankfort, to be held 
on 16th August. King William simply declined. 
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as the preliminaries had been arranged without con- 
sulting him. His absence made the gathering of 
German princes at Frankfort, held there in August, 
under Austrian auspices, look very much like a cast 
of ** Hamlet " with the principal character left out, 
and the German princes, seeing and feeling this, 
actually persuaded the good-natured old King of 
Saxony to go to Berlin on a propitiatory mission 
to King William. Truly, they could not have 
selected a more likely messenger of conciliation 
and persuasion. 

John of Saxony was emphatically a noble speci- 
men of the highest work on earth of the Almighty 
Father of all — an honest man, and a worthy king 
of men. Indeed, of him and of his life and deeds 
the truth may be recorded undisguisedly, without 
fear of offending against the spurious canon that 
naught should ever be spoken of the dead than 
those things redounding to their praise. It may be 
said without extravagance that he and the Emperor 
William were built on the same lines — with this 
difference only, that William ranks equally high as 
a ruler of men and a moulder of States, whereas 
the late John of Saxony was unhappily as wax in 
the hands of his Bavarian wife and her Austrian 
tool, Beust. 
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The Mission proved of no avail. So the Frankfort 
minnows swallowed the Austrian project indeed, 
but they very soon dropped it, and never picked it 
up again. 



XVI. 

SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN AND THE DANISH WAR. 

ScHLESWiG-HoLSTEiN was another most knotty ques- 
tion that confronted Bismarck at the very outset of 
his ministerial career. It was a sore question also for 
his royal master, to whom it had for years given 
many a headache and many a heart-pang. 

Schleswig-Holstein has, indeed, somewhat after 
the fashion of Dr. Primrose's ** Cosmogony of the 
World," had the, perhaps, not over-enviable privi- 
lege of puzzling many wise, and a great many 
more otherwise, politicians. Ever since it pleased 
inscrutable Wisdom to couple under the same 
common hat the Danish Isles and the North 
German Duchies, up to the time when they finally 
parted company again, there were quarrels and 
bickerings innumerable between these two kindred 
branches of the great German race. Throughout 
their political connection they would seem to have 
been both moved by an unconquerable determination 
to change each other's nationality — the Danes 
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more eagerly and impetuously than the Germans. 
This may seem rather a loose and vague view of the 
nature of the case ; however, we must here take our 
stand upon it. We are not going to re-open and 
discuss the Schleswig-Holstein question, which, in 
its time, -constituted the fixed stumbling-block- 
of politicians in England as well as elsewhere. 
One of the leading English statesmen of more than 
half a century's standing in history — Lord Pal- 
merston — was very generally considered and re- 
puted to have Schleswig-Holstein chronically on the 
brain. 

The writer remembers being at a meeting many 
years ago, where the late David Urquhart — that 
truly wondrous, albeit twisted, political genius, so 
little understood and so badly appreciated in Eng- 
land — was holding forth on his almost unvarying 
theme, the fearful delinquencies of Lord Palmer- 
ston, to wit. The writer well remembers how the 
fiercely-earnest speaker accused the jaunty viscount 
of every conceivable misdeed and malfeasance in 
the catalogue of political sin, more particularly of 
habitually betraying, or rather selling, the world's 
and England's most vital interests to Bussia. 

The writer may say he has moved too long in the 
world to be likely to pay much heed to platform 

14 
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denunciations. He verily believes that poor Ur- 
quhart did not believe one tithe of his anti- 
Templean fulminations. Still, there is no getting 
over the fact that, in 1852, when Lord Palmerston, 
in an acute fit of his Schleswig-Holstein-on-the- 
brain ailment, indulged in the over-well-known 
Conference of the Great Powers in London anent 
the Danish succession, and in the protocol resulting 
therefrom, by which it was somewhat insolently 
attempted to tie the North German Duchies for ever 
and ever to Denmark's tail, the Minister of 
England, as Lord John Eussell once proudly desig- 
nated his colleague in the House of Commons, 
somehow gave clearer- and farther- sighted politi- 
cians the impression of one working — wittingly or 
unwittingly — in the interest of Eussia rather than 
England or Europe. For by this Conference and 
protocol the right of succession to Denmark and 
the North German Duchies was irregularly shifted 
from the older, or Augustenburg, to the younger, 
or Gliicksburg branch of the Holstein-Gottorp 
family ; one of the scions of which rejoiced in a goodly 
number of female olive branches for future political 
marriages in the interest of Eussia — qui toujours 
sait /aire Jieche de tout bois. 

The head of the older branch, a needy German 
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princelet, sold his birthright, like Esau, not for a 
mere mess of pottage exactly, but for a good round 
sum in British sovereigns ; for it may be supposed 
that England, of course, had to pay the piper, as 
usual. The object chiefly aimed at by Eussia 
simply was to push forward her advanced post 
from the Danish isles to considerably inland the 
German-Baltic coast to the mouth of the Elbe, and 
the very gates of Hamburg. 

Prussia was one of the Great Powers, it is true, 
that were parties to the Conference ; but Prussia 
was without power and influence then; the 
humiliation of Olmiitz was still in the freshest 
recollection of all, and Prince William had to bear 
as best he might his unhappy brother's share of 
submission to this iniquitous Anglo-Eussian scheme. 

Austria certainly was in a more promising po- 
sition then than Prussia to cross the Anglo-Eussian 
project, but the days of Arad were still too near, 
and Austria as yet dared not — despite Schwarzen- 
berg's boast — surprise the world by her promised 
sample of splendid ingratitude. So she went along 
with Eussia, though clearly not without doubt and 
misgiving. 

As for Louis Napoleon, he was then still in the 
tentative period which succeeded the coup d'etat. 
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and upon the whole rather inclined to " oblige " 
England ; so he was easily induced to agree to the 
protocol. The neat little transaction was effected 
without consulting the Schleswig-Holstein people 
or estates, and without troubling about the wishes 
and opinions of the German Confederation, who 
isertainly had an indefeasable right to claim a voice 
in the matter. However, in this most excellent 
world of ours might is right* 

But the whirligig of time brought with it in due 
course the very event provided for by the London 
Conference, which said Conference, with its precious 
protocol, was then found to turn out, in the more 
important part of its intentions, at least, one of 
Palmerston's addled eggs. 

In the fall of 1863 theDanes had been busy atwork 
upon a brand-new constitution, which tore Schles- 
wig and Holstein asunder ; coolly incorporating, the 
former in Denmark, and changing the latter into a 
tributary province of Denmark, with lots of new 
taxes, of course, imposed upon the new province. 

This was even in direct violation of the London 

* This maxim is generally fiathered upon Bismarck, which 
is a grievons error. The great Chancellor never enunciated 
anything of the kind. Practically the maxim dates from 
the Creation. 
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protocol. No matter ; the Danish Landtag patri- 
otically passed the project on the 14th of November, 
1863. The very day after, Frederick VIII. died, 
and the new king-designate of the protocol, Duke 
Christian of Holstein-Sonderburg-Gliicksburg, suc- 
ceeded him on the throne of Denmark, as Christian 
IX. 

With cheerful alacrity did this the latest 
addition to the list of kings in Europe endorse the 
illegal vote of the Danish Diet anent the separation 
of the North German Duchies. 

However, the German people objected altogether 
to him in connection with the Duchies. The 
legitimate heir to Schleswig-Holstein in their eyes 
and their hearts was another scion of the Holstein- 
Sonderburg House, Prince Frederick of Sonder- 
burg-Augustenburg, the son of that Duke Christian 
who, in 1852, had allowed himself to be paid out of 
his claims by Palmerston. 

So great was the excitement in Germany that the 
occupation of the Duchies by German troops was 
loudly demanded. Austria and Prussia, consenting 
parties to the protocol, acknowledged Christian of 
Gliicksburg as King of Denmark and Duke of 
Schleswig-Holstein and Lauenburg ; but they pro- 
tested energetically against the attempted separation 
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of the Duchies as a violation of the protocol, and 
requested the German Confederation, in the event 
of Denmark's refusal to withdraw the obnoxious 
measure, to take and hold military possession of 
the Duchies until Denmark should comply with 
Germany's demands. 

Now this was not exactly what the German Con- 
federation and the German people wanted, because 
it involved King Christian's recognition in the 
North German Duchies. However, Austria and 
Prussia pulling together for the nonce, there was 
no getting out of the necessity of compliance ; so 
the Confederation sullenly assented, and Saxony 
and Hanover were charged with the military occu- 
pation of Holstein. 

As King Christian stubbornly declined to yield, 
Bismarck availed himself eagerly of the opportunity 
given him for one of the most skilful moves on the 
poUtical board. With admirable diplomatic skill 
he actually succeeded in inducing Austria to join 
with Prussia in a war against Denmark, thus 
dealing at the same time a heavy blow to the pride 
of the lesser kings and princes of the German 
Confederation, who were simply invited after to 
join in the war if they so listed. They, however, 
sulkily declined. 
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The Prussian Second Chamber, of course, refused 
to vote the supplies for the war. Bismarck told 
them simply that he would take the money where 
he could find it. King William felt much grieved 
at the persistent and stubborn resistance offered to 
his patriotic acts and wishes by the elected represen- 
tatives of his people ; but he found consolation in 
the consciousness of the purity of his motives, and 
in the steadfast hope that sooner or later the hearts 
of his people would again turn to him. 

The political condition and leanings of the Great 
Powers promised the Austro-Prussian league at 
least neutrality in its quarrel with Denmark. The 
latter had certainly unmistakably violated the 
conditions laid down in the London protocol, so she 
had no claim to intervention in her favour on the 
part of the signatories of the protocol. Kussia, 
who might under other circumstances perhaps have 
felt disposed to help Denmark at least indirectly, 
bore Prussia's friendly conduct in the Polish im- 
.broglio still in grateful remembrance. Perhaps, too, 
she anticipated no permanent harm to Denmark, 
as she trusted most likely the two allies were safe to 
disagree sooner or later. Louis Napoleon felt 
awfully sore at the time, and angry with Austria, 
but more particularly with England, for having left 
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him in the lurch with his pet Polish demonstration. 
He had, just shortly before the death of King 
Frederick, made very friendly advances to Prussia, 
inviting that Power, in fact, to assert her supremacy 
in Germany at the expense of Austria. Lord 
Palmerston, no doubt, was very much disconcerted 
indeed by the turn affairs were taking in the North 
German Duchies, and might have gone rather far 
to show his disapproval of the Austro-Prussian 
attack upon Denmark. But Lord Palmerston was 
quite aware that he could not hope to carry the 
British people along with him in a policy of active 
interference in continental broils ; besides that, he 
also knew how little encouragement an attempted 
policy of the kin^ would find in the highest quarter. 
So the noble lord did not deem it expedient to go 
beyond the hne of notes, remonstrance, and friendly 
advice. Though, strange to say, perhaps, on the 
night before the opening of the parliamentary 
session of 1864, a gentleman editorially connected 
with one of the leading journals, who not un- 
frequently was made a recipient of Lord Palmer- 
ston's confidences, received a permissive hint about 
blowing the war trumpet — which he did in next 
morning's issue — where, among other tall talk, a 
question was derisively put how the Austro-Prussians 
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would like the appearance of thirty thousand 
British soldiers behind the Diippel lines? However, 
as the world knows, nothing came of it. Which 
was the party misled in this matter — the Minister 
or his confidant in the press ? Who can tell now ? 

However this may be, the ultimate upshot was 
that Austria and Prussia had allowed them carte 
blanche. It is sad to see the weaker overborne by 
the stronger ; but really Denmark brought it all 
upon herself. She relied too much upon her bigger 
brothers. She was hopelessly in the wrong from 
the beginning, and she had all along constantly 
tyrannized over the unhappy German Duchies. 

She fought the fight bravely. She succumbed, of 
course, and King Christian was compelled to sign 
the peace of Vienna on the 30th of October, 1864, 
by which the Duchies of Schleswig-Holstein and 
Lauenburg were handed over to Austria and Prussia 
jointly. 

As the German Confederation had taken no part 
in the war, the two great Powers pronounced the 
exclusion of that mighty body politic from all and 
every participation in the final settlement. The 
German kinglets and princelets, feeling hugely 
offended at the slight passed upon them, resolved, 
under the lead of the great Beust (the puflSng 
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frog, as some satirical German paper irreverently 
called the Saxon Minister at the time) to dictate 
to the two great Powers the policy they were 
to pursue in future in the Duchies, which they 
insisted should be created into an independent 
Confederate State under the rule of the hereditary 
Prince Frederick of Augustenburg. 

These ludicrous attempts at interference troubled 
Bismarck and his king very little indeed. King 
William was now beginning to reap the legitimate 
fruit of his sage, firm, and consistent course of 
action. The re-organization of the army, effected 
by him and Eoon, had given ample proof of the 
wisdom of the king and Minister who had conceived 
it and carried it out so far. 

King William had also the supreme joy now 
of seeing his cherished people, so long estranged 
from him by wrong-headed, however well-meaning, 
men, turn once more to him in love and trust. 
A deputation of congratulation from all parts of 
the land was gladly received by the king, w^ho 
graciously told them, in reply to the address 
tendered by them, that he was happy to see the 
salutary change that had taken place in the feeUngs 
of the people towards him. His most eager desire, 
he said, and his most earnest endeavour, had been 
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throughout his career to secure the'welfare of the 
nation. To his bitter grief, misguided men had 
striven hard to deprive him of what he valued 
highest — the confidence and love of his people. 
Indeed, he greeted with heartfelt delight the happy 
change that had taken place in this respect of late, 
owing chiefly to the victories achieved by the people 
in arms. But he knew full well that the opposition 
continued still stubborn, and that most likely new 
conflicts would again arise with the Chambers. 
Then he trusted all true patriots would stand by 
him. He devoutly hoped also the time would come 
at last when all Prussians would be in full accord. 
When that time came, he concluded, Prussia need 
fear no enemy. 

The Danish War brought two Prussian officers to 
the front as military commanders of the very highest 
order, Vogel von Falckenstein, to wit, and Helmuth 

VON MOLTKE. 

The late General Vogel von Falckenstein'was, next 
to Moltke, unquestionably the greatest strategist 
and the most accomplished staff-officer of the 
Prussian and German armies; also the most con- 
summate tactical leader in the field. 

At the time of the Danish campaign he was 
Wrangel's Chief of the Staff. He was then sixty- 
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seven ; yet this was the first opportunity afforded 
him of displaying his rare strategic and tactic gifts 
on a wider field. Up to that time he had simply 
been known as a most meritorious, hard-working, 
and painstaking staff-officer, and a most excellent 
artist on glass and porcelain. In this Danish cam- 
paign he suddenly jumped to the foremost front 
rank of leaders in the field. 

After the capture of Diippel he was appointed 
Governor of Jutland, Moltke taking his place as 
Chief of the Staff. Moltke was a few months short 
of four years Falckenstein's junior. He had been 
Chief of the Staff of the Prussian army since 1859, 
when he had had occasion to draw up his first plan 
of campaign. The war which Austria was then 
waging against France and Italy gave the cause for 
this. The Prince of Prussia had resolved to inter- 
vene in favour of Austria. But Francis Joseph 
showed an insuperable repugnance to the command 
of the forces of the German Confederation being 
placed in the hands of a Prussian prince. He there- 
fore preferred the humiliation of Villafranca, and 
there was thus no opportunity afforded to test the 
merit of the new Chief of the Prussian Staff, and so 
his name and fame continued almost unknown in 
Europe. But in Prussia Moltke's renown spread 
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far and wide as the genial master who, by his 
admirable system and mode of instruction, and by 
his marvellously clear and lucid lectures, was en- 
riching the army with a host of brilliant staff- 
oflScers, such as Voigt-Ehetz, Blumenthal, Stiehle, 
Stosch, Podbielski, Speiling, and many others of the 
same high stamp. 

In the Danish War of 1864 General Moltke 
assisted in drawing up the plan of the campaign. 
After Wrangel's retirement from the supreme com- 
mand, at the end of April, he joined the new 
Commander-in-Chief, Prince Frederick Charles of 
Prussia, as Chief of the Staff. After the conclusion 
of peace he returned to his former position and 
functions. 



XVII. 

WAE WITH AUSTRIA AND THE CONFEDERATION. 

With whatever disdain and derision King William 
and Bismarck might look upon the ludicrous 
attempts of the princelets of the German Con- 
federation to look big and talk tall about Schleswig- 
Holstein and Lauenburg, they could not but be 
painfully conscious for all that how the grave 
problem of the Elbe Duchies was confronting them, 
and how they must prepare to grapple with that 
problem, and settle accounts with their " ally." 

What was to be done with Schleswig-Holstein and 
Lauenburg ? Was Frederick of Augustenburg to be 
made an independent duke of the conquered land ? 
Or was he to rule under Prussia's protection and 
guidance ? 

If the Austrians and Frederick himself had been 
sensible, this might have been the upshot of the 
affair. But the unhappy Augustenburger was 
swollen with self-importance, and the Austrians 
and the princes of the Confederation aided and 
abetted him in his folly and conceit. 
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In a despatch sent on February 22, 1865, to 
Baron Werther, the Prussian Ambassador at the 
Austrian Court at Vienna, Bismarck laid down 
categorically the conditions on which Prussia would 
consent to admit the Augustenburg candidature to 
the projected new Schleswig-Holstein throne. 

The principal of these conditions were : The 
closest connection of the new Duchy with Prussia. 
Of course neither Austria nor the smaller Confede- 
rate States could stomach this ; so they did their 
best to encourage Augustenburg in his refusal to 
submit to the Prussian conditions. 

King William and Bismarck, on the other hand, 
were firmly resolved not to be tricked out of the 
victory achieved by Prussia's good sword. The 
reorganization of the Prussian army was com- 
pleted by this time, and King William was proudly 
conscious now that he could and might tranquilly 
face an encounter even with apparently vastly 
superior forces. 

Ay, the king's and his Minister's labours have 
borne rich fruit at last. The army-reorganization 
had afforded the men who had carried it out in 
the teeth of every obstacle which the most formidable 
opposition could possibly raise against its success, a 
first opportunity of showing how brilliantly it had 
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succeeded. Bismarck had now no longer the least 
hesitation, therefore, to enforce his will, even by 
the strong hand, if it must be so. 

As Augustenburg, in his foolish conceit and futile 
reliance upon Austrian and German support, per- 
sisted in his refusal to consent to the Prussian 
demands, the great Prussian Minister quietly 
dropped the pretender altogether, and shaped his 
course of poli(Jy towards securing the direct and 
absolute incorporation of the Duchies in the Prus- 
sian Monarchy. 

Incorporation of the Duchies in the Prussian 
kingdom was, indeed, the only sensible course open 
to Bismarck from the moment that the small pre- 
tender at Kiel declined to accede to Prussia's very 
moderate demands. 

Already, in December, 1864, a number of Schles- 
wig-Holstein notables, with Baron Scheel-Plessen at 
their head, had presented addresses to Austria and 
Prussia, demanding the very closest connection of 
the Duchies with either of the two great German 
Powers — Prussia for choice, as immediately conti- 
guous to the Duchies. Nay, even as early as May, 
1864, Count Arnim-Boitzenburg and a number of 
Conservative leaders had addressed King William 
substantially to the same effect. On that occasion 
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the king, in his reply, had told the deputation that 
with the firm conviction of his unalterable resolu- 
tion to jealously guard the honour of Prussia under 
all and any circumstances, they might share with 
him also in the confident trust that the sacrifice 
made by Prussia for the great German cause 
would surely benefit also the interests of their own 
land. 

When the troops, returning victorious from 
Schleswig, made their triumphant entry into 
Berlin, December 7, 1864, Burgomaster Seydel, in 
his address to the king, gave undisguised expres- 
sion to the general desire of all Prussian patriots, 
not absolutely blinded by the prejudices of the par- 
liamentary conflict, that the Elbe Duchies should 
be fully annexed to Prussia. " It is," said Seydel, 
** again Prussia's good sword that has pushed for- 
ward the boundary of our German fatherland. As 
Frederick William III.* said on a great occasion : 
* Whatever Prussia acquires is Germany's gain ! ' " 

The creation of a war fleet had been one of the 
splendid dreams of the great elector, who himself 
had made some progress in the realization of the 

* This was said by Frederick William III. when calamity 
had cleared the dross off that noble man and king, and brought 
oat all the sterling metal in him. 

15 
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idea. In the end nothing had come of it under his 
successors. 

The merchant navy of Germany may be said to 
rank third — it comes immediately after the mer- 
chant navies of Great Britain and the United States 
of North America.* It was very natural, then, for 
King William to strive to realise his great ancestor's 
grand idea, and the annexation of the Elbe Duchies 
was the first and most indispensable step towards 
the execution of the nobly aspiring project. 

After the victory over the Danes, the Duchies had 
a joint administration set over them by Prussia and 
Austria. From the very first day this joint ad- 
ministration came in the Austrian Civil Commis- 
sary did everything in his power to encourage and 
support the intrigues of the Augustenburg pretender 
and the anti-Prussian manifestations and demon- 
strations throughout the Duchies. Austria and the 
the so-called Middle States of Germany had as- 
suredly no money to spare. Still Mensdorff, Beust, 
Dalwigk, Von de Pfordtern, and the rest of them, 

* This important fact was up to very lately so absolutely 
ignored in this country that one of our great public instruc- 
tors actually claimed third place for Greece. The merchant 
tonnage of Greece happens to fall far short of 300,000, whilst 
that of Germany exceeds 1,300,000. 
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somehow managed to scrape a few thousand thalers 
and florins together to keep up a hostile anti- 
Prussian agitation in Schleswig-Holstein, and to 
poison the minds of the people against King William 
and his great Minister ; whilst Austria was exalted 
in leaders and letters as the Power guided by 
Liberal principles. It is ever thus — Codlin is the 
friend ; Short is a scamp and a humbug ! 

This state of things became unbearable in the 
end, and Bismarck urged upon King William the 
necessity of putting a stop to the Austro-Augusten- 
burg crusade against Prussia, even at the risk of 
war with Austria and her abettors. King William 
hesitated ; it was a momentous decision to take. 
Austria also, on the other hand, had her own diffi- 
culties to contend with. The Lombardo- Sub- Alpine 
kingdom, as they would sometimes in those days call 
Italy at Vienna, was preparing for another struggle 
to wrench Venetia from Austria's iron grasp. The 
Hungarians continued embittered, and Francis 
Joseph wanted a little cash. So Bismarck suc- 
ceeded in settling the dispute for the time amic- 
ably upon the following conditions : — 

1. Lauenburg to be ceded absolutely to Prussia — 
in consideration of the sum of £375,000, paid by 
Prussia to Austria. 
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2. Holstein to be left in the exclusive occupation 
of Austria, Schleswig in that of Prussia. The 
occupation of Kiel harbour to be ceded to Prussia, 
and the command of Eendsburg to be handed to 
ihe same Power every second year. 

8. Holstein to enter the Customs Union. 

4. Certain military roads through Holstein to be 
open to Prussia; a separate Prussian postal and tele- 
graph service to be established, and the construction 
.of a railway line and of the North-east Sea Canal 
to be sanctioned. 

This was a considerable step in advance, and 
v^orth to Prussia considerably more than the 
59375,000 paid over to Austria. So pleased was 
the king with Bismarck's successful negotiation, 
that he made him a count. 

This was the famous Convention of Gastein, of 
August 14, 1865. 

Shortly before, the new session of the Prussian 
Diet, which had opened on January 17th, had been 
closed again — on June 17, 1865. This session had 
passed away, like its predecessors, without leading 
to the least approach towards an agreement on the 
army question. The commercial policy of the 
Government alone — the renewal of the treaty of the 
Customs Union with the States that had belonged 
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to the old Union, and the conclusion of a new com- 
mercial treaty with Austria — had received the 
warmest approbation of the Diet. 

The ink had barely dried on the Gastein Conven- 
tion, when the Austrian Government renewed its 
anti-Prussian intrigues and machinations in the 
Duchies and at Frankfort with redoubled vigour. 
The Austrian Governor in Holstein, more particu- 
larly, acting of course upon the instructions of the 
Vienna Cabinet, favoured more and more openly the 
pretensions of Prince Frederick of Augustenburg and 
the most hostile demonstrations of the democratic 
party against Prussia. He went even so far as to 
afford his high protection to a great popular meeting 
held at Altona on January 23, 1866, which all but 
proclaimed the Augustenburg pretender Duke of 
Schleswig-Holstein, and indulged in the grossest 
insults to Prussia. 

This led to a formidable paper war between the 
two great Powers. In his despatch of January 26, 
1866, three days after the Altona meeting, Bis- 
marck bitterly complained of the conduct of the 
Imperial Government. He accused the Vienna 
Cabinet of wittingly permitting Holstein to be 
made the centre of the anti-Prussian intrigues 
and machinations of the South German democrats, 
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and of fomenting the old hatred and ill-feeling 
against Prussia; and he demanded that the 
Austrian Governor in Holstein should at once be 
instructed to put an end to the aggressive mani- 
festations of the Augustenburg party, and to the 
gross insults heaped upon Prussia by the aiders 
and abetters of the pretender. He intimated in 
the plainest terms that a denial on the part of the 
Vienna Cabinet to do Prussia full justice in the 
mattof would be regarded by the Berlin Cabinet as 
an avowal that Austria wished to drop all friendly 
co-operation with Prussia. 

Instead of disavowing the Austrian Governor in 
Holstein, as Prussia demanded, the Vienna Cabinet 
coolly declared that Prussia had no business to 
interfere in any way with ** a measure of internal 
administration " in Holstein (Austrian note of 
February 7, 1866). Considering that in the very 
terms of the Gastein Convention Prussia retained 
just as much right in both Duchies as Austria, this 
was certainly cool on the part of Count Mensdorff, 
the Austrian Foreign Secretary. To this note 
Bismarck sent no reply. 

The Austrian Government took this silence for a 
sign that the Berlin Cabinet had given up all hope 
of obtaining redress by diplomatic means, and 
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began accordingly to initiate measures of war-like 
preparations. A council of war was held at Vienna, 
which was attended by the commanders of the 
several army corps, and a great number of other 
distinguished Austrian officers, including Benedek, 
the Archduke Albrecht, Eamming, Clam-Gallas, 
Festetics, Edelsheim, Legeditsch, and others. 

Meanwhile the Austrian Governor of Holstein 
had made another step forward in his anti- 
Prussian manifestations. Seventeen members of 
the Holstein nobiUty had signed an address to the 
King of Prussia in favour of the annexation of 
the Elbe Duchies to Prussia; the Austrian Governor 
threatened to have them prosecuted for this "most 
illegal proceeding " on their part, which of course 
could only tend to envenom the quarrel. Indeed, 
by the end of March, 1866, there remained very 
little rational hope of a peaceful solution of the 
difficulty. 

It must be conceded, in simple justice, that 
Austria was not wholly to blame in the matter. 
She was placed in a very peculiar and rather diffi- 
cult position. To her it could not be a matter of 
indifference that Prussia should acquire a large 
accession of territory, with all the finest opportuni- 
ties attached of a considerable naval developmental 
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while she herself should come empty-handed out 
of the struggle in which she had taken an important 
share. Indeed, Bismarck saw and fully appreciated 
this. He had done his best to devise an equivalent 
compensation for Austria ; he had, in fact, cast his 
eyes upon the Danubian Principalities, which would 
have answered the purpose excellently well. 

Unfortunately Austria dreaded serious European 
complications, which might lead to a gigantic war, 
were she to try to annex Moldavia and Wallachia 
to her dominions. It may well be questioned now 
whether she would not have done better after all to 
trust to the formidable power, which sjie, united 
with Germany and Prussia, could have opposed to 
even a hostile European coalition, and to seek and 
take her compensation for her share in Schleswig- 
Holstein on the Danube. 

There can be no doubt that with the Danubian 
Principalities in the hands of a first-rate military 
Power like Austria there would be an end, for a 
very long time at least, to Russia's ambitious dream 
of the conquest of Turkey in Europe — a considera- 
tion certainly of some weight with the western 
Powers — ^nay, it may even be taken for granted that 
Louis Napoleon at the time would gladly have 
consented to the incorporation of the Danubian 
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Principalities in the Austrian Empire, in exchange 
for the cession of Venice to Italy ; and the majority 
of sensible Austrians had even then arrived at the 
full conviction that the retention of Venice by 
Austria had become an object of rather doubtful 
value and utility. The Danubian Principalities 
would have afforded more than ample compensa- 
tion to Austria both for the loss of Venice and for 
her share in the Elbe Duchies. 

England, freed from her constant fear of Eussian 
aggression in Europe, would have been able to con- 
centrate all her attention on Asia. She certainly 
would have offered no opposition to the scheme ; 
and Eussia, thus left standing alone, would hardly 
have ventured to face a European coalition, but 
would have submitted with the best grace she could 
to the inevitable. 

But the Vienna Cabinet could not be induced to 
see the matter in this Ught ; so the Danubian com- 
pensation project came to naught ; and Bismarck, 
who had prepared everything in the Principalities 
in anticipation of Austria's acceptance, had to fall 
back upon Prince Charles of HohenzoUern, whom 
he got subsequently elected Prince of Eoumania, by 
plebiscite of April 20, 1866. As the cession to 
Austria of the Principality of Glatz and some other 
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portions of Silesia, which had been remotely hinted 
at by the Vienna Cabinet, was utterly repudiated 
by Bismarck and King William, and as the me- 
diatization of the middle and lesser States of Ger- 
many — the only other feasible project of territorial 
compensation — seemed to present then peculiar 
difficulties which Austria would not like to face, 
there remained only the project of a repetition of 
the Lauenburg transaction of the year before. 
This, however, found an insurmountable barrier in 
the Austrian people, who indignantly declared their 
disgust with the notion of a great empire trafficking 
away land and souls for cash. So all possible 
combinations being exhausted by which an amicable 
understanding might have been come to, by the 
end of March it had become clearly apparent to all 
people gifted with common sense and proper dis- 
cernment, that the Gordian knot would have to be 
cut by the sword, and both Powers prepared seriously 
for the final appeal to the great arbitrament of war. 
It was of course of the utmost importance to 
Prussia to know which of the other German Powers 
would stand by her in the quarrel, and which would 
cast in their lot with Austria. Bismarck was quite 
aware that the four kings — of Saxony, Hanover, 
Bavaria, and Wiirtemberg — the two Hesses and 
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Nassau, would throw their weight into the 
Austrian scale. Baden, with the friendliest dis- 
position towards Prussia, would be forced by her 
geographical position to join the Anti-Prussian 
league. The two Mecklenburgs, Oldenburg, the 
Anhaltine and Thuringian Duchies, and the Hanse 
towns, and, perhaps, Brunswick, might be counted 
on the Prussian side. 

Bismarck wanted certainty on this important 
point; so he addressed, on March 24, 1866, a cir-i 
cular despatch to the several Governments of the 
German Confederation, asking them bluntly which 
side they intended to espouse in the event of a war 
between Austria and Prussia. 

The same despatch contained also an intimation 
that Prussia had resolved to moot the great question 
of confederative reform. Accordingly, on April 9th, 
the Prussian Ambassador to the Frankfort Diet 
presented to that august body a Prussian proposal 
to abandon the vain pursuit of an unattainable 
agreement between the confederate Governments, 
which had always lacked the compensating and 
impelling force of the national spirit and will, and 
to substitute instead the co-operation in the great 
and indispensable work of reform of a general 
German assembly of men elected ad hoc, by the 
German people. 
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This liberal proposal brought matters nearly to 
a crisis. A commission was named, indeed, to 
examine the project, but the representatives of the 
lesser Governments declared the time to be inoppor- 
tune for the proposed reform. A frank reply to 
Bismarck's question " which side the other German 
Powers were likely to espouse in the event of a war 
between Austria and Prussia " was cleverly evaded 
by referring the Prussian Minister to Article 11 of 
the Federal Pact, prohibiting war between members 
of the Confederation. 

Austria now began to arm in earnest. Vast 
masses of Austrian troops were collected on the 
Bohemia- Silesian frontier, and also about Leitmeritz 
and all along the Bohemia-Saxon frontier, securing 
thus for Austria the possession of the south side of 
the Erzgebirge, a most important strategical posi- 
tion in the event of war between the two Powers. 
Bismarck had meanwhile been much hampered in 
all his steps and measures by the rancorous hostility 
of the Second Chamber of the Prussian Diet. The 
new session had been opened on January 15, 1866. 
The Majority showed from the first day of the new 
session that they were fully determined to thwart 
the Ministry of King William systematically in all 
its proposed and projected measures. The leaders 
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of the Majority — whose guiding principle through- 
out the conflict was blindly stubborn opposition to 
King William in his military policy, which they 
were utterly and helplessly incapable of under- 
standing — felt fully convinced in their own minds 
that, in the face of the determined resistance of 
the House, Bismarck would find himself absolutely 
unable to carry out the programme of his foreign 
policy, and would thus be ultimately driven from 
power. This was certainly neither patriotic nor 
national ; but then parties will but too often sacri- 
fice reason, sense, patriotism, and even common 
honesty to their party prejudices and selfish 
interests.* 

As there was no chance of arriving at an amicable 
agreement with this systematic opposition, the 
Prussian Ministry, who felt the absolute necessity 
of freedom of action, closed the session on the 23rd 
of February, continuing thus to govern without a 
legally and constitutionally voted Budget. The 
quarrel between the king's Government and the 
hostile Majority of the House was still more en- 
venomed by a decision of the Supreme Tribunal 
which made members of Parliament responsible 

* In our own time we have but to spell Bismarck Glad- 
stone, and, mutato nomine, de nobis fdbula narratv/r. 
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and answerable to the law for speeches delivered by 
them in Parliament — in clear and open contraven- 
tion of Article 84 of the Constitution. 

But although the almost rabid exasperation of 
the nlen of the ParUamentary Majority against 
King William and Bismarck rose now to fever height, 
a great many Liberals in the land were beginning 
to reflect seriously upon the wisdom or otherwise 
of the parliamentary tactics hitherto pursued. 
They felt, compelled to admit the thorough up- 
rightness of King William in his convictions and 
actions, and to seriously question in their own 
minds the correctness of the views they had so long 
and BO desperately been clinging to. Might it not 
just be possible that the king, who had almost from 
infancy been absorbed by the practical study of 
military affairs in their widest, expression and in 
their minutest details, might be presumed, after 
all, to know more about the great army question 
than a set of learned professors and fluent talkers, 
who, with all their learning and all their talk, 
might presumably be ignorant of the very rudi- 
ments of the matter in dispute between them and 
the Crown. Nor could these more sensible Liberals 
shut their eyes to the fact that Bismarck had 
achieved great patriotic measures, and had raised 
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the fame of Prussia high in the estimation of 
the world. When they looked back upon the days 
of Warsaw and Olmiitz, they were irresistibly 
forced to admit that Bismarck had lifted the country 
out of the hopeless slough of despond and utter 
prostration into which the incompetence, pusilla- 
nimity, and vacillation of former governments had 
plunged it. His successful commercial policy had 
raised the land to a high state of material prosperity. 
His proceedings in the great German reform 
question were conceived upon the most liberal 
principles. Altogether, even the most blindly 
prejudiced oppositionists must admit that the man 
so rancorously assailed and reviled had not shown 
himself in his ministerial career the rank absolutist 
and feudalist it had so long been the fashion to 
believe him to be, and, above all, there had been 
clear indications of decided anti-clerical and anti^ 
orthodox leanings. 

The Danish war and its results had also opened 
the eyes of many sensible Liberals to the real 
meaning and purport of the king's army-re- 
organization plan: they began to perceive, albeit 
still a little dimly, that but for the reorganization 
of the army, so virulently and unreasonably op- 
posed by the Liberal party in Parliament, there 
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would have been but scant chance of the Danish 
successes, and there would be now but little hope 
of a successful resistance to Austrian arrogance 
and dictation. 

These opinions made their way slowly but surely 
in many Liberal circles, and Bismarck and his king 
began to be looked upon with somewhat less blind 
prejudice than formerly. Prussia had not yet taken 
even the preliminary steps to a mobilization of 
her army. She had a right, then, to remonstrate 
with Austria upon the massing of troops on her 
frontier. Bismarck sent a note to this effect to the 
Vienna Cabinet, which replied, on the 26th of April, 
by demanding the installation of Prince Frederick 
of Augustenburg as Duke of Schleswig-Holstein, with- 
out offering Prussia the least tangible concession or 
compensation in return. She ordered, however, 
the withdrawal of her forces from the Bohemia- 
Silesian frontier. Under these circumstances, 
Prussia could no longer delay the mobilization of 
her army. 

Now, although, as just now stated, many Liberals 
were beginning to have faith in King WilUam and 
Bismarck, and in their policy, yet the vast majority 
continued hostile, and they even treasonably took 
every imaginable step to impede the war-like 
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measures and preparations of Government. The 
City of Berlin sent a deputation to the king to urge 
the strongest possible protest on their part against 
a war with Austria. Many other cities and 
corporations followed the example set them by the 
capital. 

It was upon this vile spirit, fed and fostered in 
the unthinking multitudes by self-conceited, un- 
unreasoning, parliamentary talkers, — who in their 
blind enmity to their patriotic, high-hearted king, 
and his self-sacrificing, great Minister, did their 
very worst to bring parliamentary government to 
shame, — that the enemies of Prussia built their 
hopes of a successful issue of the quarrel forced by 
them upon Prussia. 

There were a few bright redeeming instances, 
however, of truest patriotism. More conspicuously 
the City of Breslau, who had more at stake in the 
matter than Berlin and most of the other " de- 
monstrating" cities and corporations, formed a 
brilliant exception. The corporation of that noble 
city sent the king their assurance of patriotic devo- 
tion, which it is not too much to assert must have 
proved balm for his heart, so deeply wounded by 
internal enemies of king and country. " No one,'* 
said the monarch, in his reply, " No one can more 
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painfully feel the severity and bitterness of the 
sacrifices which war must impose upon the land 
and the people than I do ; no one can be more 
conscious of the need that we, all of us, rulers and 
people, should join in loving concord in bearing the 
burden imposed upon us. Let me assure the City of 
Breslau that no ambitious desire, ay, not even in 
the legitimate interest of our great common Father- 
land, a,nimates me in calling my people to arms." 

But it was not only with the undisguised hostility 
of the Liberal party that Bismarck had to struggle 
in his efforts to carry out his truly patriotic 
policy. He met also with determined opposition in 
the bosom of his own Cabinet; the Finance Minister, 
Bodelschwingh, absolutely deprecating war with the 
" great Austrian Empire." 

The Dowager Queen Elizabeth also intrigued her 
hardest against the great Minister, whom she had 
instinctively disliked from the beginning. It was 
through her and her sister, the Queen of Saxony, 
that Beust was led to take up an uncompromising 
hostile position against Prussia in the Frankfort 
Diet, and that Austria was encouraged to refuse 
the least concession to Prussia. Austria was, in 
fact, misled by the unpatriotic, ultra-orthodox, and 
feudahst clique in Berlin to believe in the possibility 
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of a second Olmiitz. Bismarck cared little for this 
multitudinous host of foes : he was prepared for all 
of them. 

In the beginning of May Austria proposed to 
refer the- question of the Duchies to the arbitration 
of the German Confederation. This very cool 
proposal was firmly declined by Bismarck, who 
declared that the peace of Vienna had given the 
Duchies absolutely and unconditionally to Austria 
and Prussia, and that no other German Power or 
Powers, singly or jointly, could claim the slightest 
competence in the matter. If Austria would con- 
sent, Prussia was ready and willing to treat with 
her, but with her alone, honestly and seriously, 
about the best way of setthng the question between 
them. On the 1st of June Austria, disregarding 
Prussia's solemn protest against the proceeding, 
referred the decision of the affair to the Frankfort 
Diet. 

A few weeks before this somewhat, senseless 
Austrian move, on the 7th of May, Ferdinand 
Cohen, a yoxmg political enthusiast, who, most 
likely, honestly believed Bismarck the greatest foe 
to freedom, and the most formidable obstacle to 
the ultimate union of the great Fatherland, made 
an unsuccessful attempt upon the great Minister's 
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life at Berlin. This attempt absolutely seemed 
to convert many of the bitterest antagonists of 
Bismarck into friends and supporters of the 
Minister. These men felt how indispensable the 
great man was to the state and to the nation in 
these critical times. 

Public opinion veered round more than half, in 
fact, and the number of Liberal sympathisers with 
the man who had been so long the bugbear of the 
Liberal and Unionist party in Germany henceforth 
went on increasing with astonishing rapidity. In- 
deed, even as early as 1863, many thoughtful men 
had discovered the real tendency of Bismarck's 
mind, and had comprehended his true political 
faith. 

Bismarck's political life is so closely interwoven 
with the Emperor William's that it may almost be 
said to form an integral part of it. So we do not 
think we are widely departing from the chief 
subject and end of this little work, or importing 
into it even, perhaps, an apparently undue part of 
the great Minister's career. A little anecdote then 
may be permitted to find a place here in illustra- 
tion of the wonderful change in public opinion 
wrought by the influence of events anent the man 
Bismarck and his character. Li 1864 there was a 
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large company, principally of Eoumanians, as- 
sembled in one of the leading saloons of Jassy. 
Prince George Stourdza, one of the Koumanian 
aristocracy present, was fiercely denouncing Bis- 
marck and his policy, and predicting his downfall 
before the end of the year, when the Kussiaii 
Prince Obolenski replied to him very quietly, ** I'll 
lay you two hundred ducats that Bismarck will in 
ten years from this, if he lives, be the most popular 
man in Germany, and admittedly the greatest 
statesman of Europe/' The bet was taken and 
booked. On the 25th of November, 1871, when it 
wanted still three years to the date of the decision, 
Prince Obolenski happened to pass through Jassy. 
He had barely taken up his quarters at the Hotel 
Gerbel when a servant of Prince Stourdza presented 
himself to him with a purse of two hundred ducats, 
and the following short note : — " Prince, you have 
won your wager : Bismarck is not only Germany's 
but Europe's greatest statesman. Please receive 
the amount of our wager." Prince Obolenski 
forwarded the two hundred ducats to Bismarck 
for distribution among necessitous widows and 
orphans. 

But in 1866 those better days had not yet 
dawned, and the hatred and enmity of the great 
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majority of the Liberal party in Prussia to the 
king's Government, more specifically to the leader 
of it, was growing the faster and more furious the 
nearer the time was drawing for the final decision 
of the momentous question of peace or war. 

And, as has already been alluded to in the preced- 
ing pages, Bismarck found arrayed against him and 
his policy the occult but most active and damaging 
influence of the Dowager Queen Elizabeth, sup- 
ported by a powerful party at Court, and by a 
numerous section of the feudalists and pietists. 
Even in his own Cabinet some of his colleagues were 
hollow against a war with Austria, whilst others 
gave him only a hesitating, half-hearted, lukewarm 
support. The Minister of Finance, Bodelschwingh, 
a man of "very narrow mind, with no heart or 
soul to speak of," as the late Julius Faucher used to 
say of him, w^ent so far in his blind enmity to his 
chief, and to the policy represented by him, that he 
unblushingly declared there was not a thaler in the 
State treasury to provide for war-expenses — though 
the man knew full well at the time that there was 
a little nest-egg lying there of something like three 
million pounds sterling immediately available for 
the purpose, and that, moreover, the State might 
fairly dispose of the large resources that would 
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accrue to it from the sale of the Cologne and 
Minden Eailway line. 

Then there was the Crown Prince, who, though 
a born commander in the field, and with much of 
the stufif of a second Frederick in him, has always 
shown a shrinking from the horrors of war which 
does honour to his heart. He naturally threw all 
his influence into the scale of peace. It may also 
be said that his royal highness, as a man strongly 
imbued with the liberal and progressist spirit of the 
times, and of much broader and larger views — 
political, social, and religious — than his father, 
felt disposed at the time to look upon Bismarck as 
the champion of obsolete absolutist and feudalist 
ideas. Even as a soldier, the Crown Prince might 
well think a war with the coalesced forces of 
Austria and Germany a rather hazardous under- 
taking at the time ; and he was not without justi- 
fication, therefore, in his apprehension of a possible 
miscalculation of chances. So no wonder that the 
relations between the prince and the premier were 
somewhat strained. 

To return to the state of affairs at the end of 
May and the beginning of June, 1866. What with 
the blindly furious opposition to his policy and 
plans which the Prussian Premier had to encounter 
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at this most critical juncture, and the cooler and 
calmer and more reasoned hostility of one of the 
most influential personages about the king, Bis- 
marck's position was by no means enviable at the 
time, and he had certainly to strain every nerve 
to overcome first the home foes to his policy before 
he could think of devoting his energies duly to meet 
the foreign enemies of his country and king. 

But the worst of the matter was, that his very 
sheet-anchor was beginning to show some slight 
but threatening signs of failing him, in the time 
of his utmost need. 

King William, who, up to May had been at one 
with Bismarck in his bold policy, was growing 
doubting, vacillating, and hesitating in his decision 
when it came to take the final supreme plunge. 
In fact, the king shrank from a war with Austria — 
so much, indeed, that Queen Elizabeth was actually 
encouraged thereby to write to her sister Sophia 
of Saxony to be of good cheer, as Prussia certainly 
would not fight, but submit again, as in 1850. 

To account rightly for this apparent hesitation 
even on the part of staunch William, and for the 
dread with which the impending war was con- 
templated by many even who were not necessarily 
hostile to Bismarck, the state of affairs at the time 
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must be taken into due consideration. It was quite 
clear that Prussia, in the event of a war with 
Austria, would find arrayed against her Bavaria, 
Wiirtemberg, Saxony, Hanover, the two Hesses, 
and Nassau, and most likely Baden also, con- 
strained by its geographical position; whilst the 
most she might reckon upon in the shape of 
allies on her side, was confined to Mecklenburg, 
Oldenburg, the Hanse towns, the Anhaltine and 
Thuringian Duchies and Principalities; for even 
Brunswick was doubtful. 

How true this calculation was, could be seen 
afterwards at the outbreak of the war. Lippe 
Detmold alone and staunch Ernest of Saxe-Goburg 
Gotha stood by her then in the desperate struggle. 

It was calculated at the time that her foes could 
lead into the field against her a million and a half 
of men ! whilst about half-a-million of defenders 
at the most were generously conceded to her. 
Her strategic position also was held to be most 
critical. The Austrians occupied the south side 
of the Erzgebirge, and were threatening the im- 
portant provinces of Saxony and Silesia with an 
apparently overwhelming invasion, whilst the hosts 
of the German Confederation might force them- 
selves as a wedge between the eastern and western 
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portions of the kingdom. Prussia was exposed, 
moreover, it was argued, to threatening demonstra- 
tions by Kussia on her eastern frontier, by France 
on her south-western frontier, and she must be 
prepared also for a Dano- Scandinavian attack on 
the very Elbe Duchies, which formed the ostensible 
bone of contention between her and the Kaiser. 

The look-out was not cheerful, it must be con- 
ceded, to the mere superficial Prussian observer. 
Italy, it was considered would prove but an in- 
dijBferent help, in so far as the war in Germany 
was concerned ; and it was held by many true 
Prussian patriots even that Bismarck was over- 
bold in bidding defiance to the combined forces of 
Austria and the German Confederation, and in 
hurrying his king and his cpuntry into a worse 
than doubtful struggle, without having duly 
reckoned the cost and the peril of the hazardous 
venture. 

But the great Minister had closely calculated 
every chance and contingency in the impending 
game. 

He knew full well that Austria could at the 
most bring 650,000 men into the field, of which 
one clear third at least, must necessarily consist 
of very indilBferent soldiering material, and that 
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from the remaining two-thirds some 30,000 men 
might safely be struck oS, composing the Venetian 
contingent, who would surely feel tempted, should 
the occasion offer, to do as the Saxons did at 
Leipzig — go over to the enemy ; that 150,000 men 
at least would have to be placed in Venetia, with 
some 20,000 more to guard the Tyrolese passes, 
&c. ; that large bodies of troops would have to be 
massed in Transylvania and in Galicia, and in 
some other parts that would require to be care- 
fully looked after — so that she could at the most 
dispose of some 250,000 men for aggressive warfare 
against Prussia. He knew also the material of 
which the Prussian army was composed. He knew 
how well the king's reorganization had succeeded 
in moulding this material into a splendid war- 
machine. He had the fullest confidence in Boon 
and in Moltke, and in the officers of Moltke's school. 
He also knew the Bed Prince, and with the clear- 
sightedness of genius he discerned the great com- 
mander in the Crown Prince. 

The history of the past was there also, to show 
that a Wallenstein, or an Archduke Charles, might 
fairly be looked upon as a mere exception from a 
very ordinary rule of medium capacity in the 
general run of Austrian commanders ; that for 
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one Khovenhiiller, Daun, or Ludpn, there were 
always to be found ten generals of the calibre of 
a Neipperg, Griine, or Duke Charles of Lorraine ; 
for one Clerfait, Wurmser, Kray, or Melas — ten 
Beaulieus, Alvinzis, or Macks ; for one Eadetzsky, 
ten Giulays. 

He knew equally that the Anti-Prussian States 
of the German Confederation, although making a 
most formidable show of military forces — on paper 
(Bavaria professsd to number some 260,000 men 
for her own self alone, in the enumeration of these 
forces) — would find it an impossible task almost 
to put more than some 200,000 to 220,000 effectives 
into the field against Prussia ; and that, though 
the 40,000 Saxons reckoned in this grand total 
might find an easy way of joining the Austrian 
forces in Bohemia, the 30,000 Hanoverians would 
find it rather difficult to swell the South German 
host. He knew that the strategical position of South 
Germany was bad, and that the land lay invitingly 
open to an invasion. He knew that he had fully 
secured the benevolent neutrality of Kussia, and 
that Prussia had little to dread from France — for 
a time at least. As for a Dano- Scandinavian attack 
on the Elbe Duchies, he was sure that Kussia 
would look to it that nothing of the kind should 
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take place — for some time to come, at all events. 
The calculation of chances made by himself and 
his chief coadjutors — Boon, Moltke, and Prince 
Frederick Charles — was perfectly accurate. He 
could from the very outset of the coming campaign 
oppose an adequate force to the Austrian host, 
and check by anticipation the projected great wedge 
movement of the forces of the German Confedera- 
tion. Provision had also been made to derive the 
utmost practical benefit from the Italian alliance. 
Moltke had suggested a plan of campaign for the 
Italian army, to be submitted to the" Italian Cabinet 
by the Prussian Ambassador at Florence. That La 
Marmora, instead of acting upon this plan, would 
treacherously send a copy of it to Louis Napoleon 
— that the great Prussian Minister could not pos- 
sibly have foreseen. 

Then there was the important element of finance 
— Prussia was in a flourishing financial condition, 
Austria on the verge of bankruptcy. The needle- 
gun was another great item in Bismarck's calcula- 
tion of chances. 

One Nicholas Dreyse, a journeyman locksmith, 
about nineteen, chanced on his wanderings to pass 
over the great slaughter-field of Jena, on the 15th 
of October, 1806, the very day after the battle 
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which had laid Prussia in the dust. The awful 
sight of heaps of dead all around made a very 
powerful and most sad impression upon the mind 
of this youth — the sadder, as he was animated 
by ardent patriotism. He took up from the ground 
a Prussian gun, of the venerable old Brown Bess 
pattern, which he examined with the eye of a 
skilful mechanist. He found it sadly wanting in 
everything required to constitute an effective 
weapon. The thought came into his mind to 
improve the mechanism of the Prussian firearms. 
Soon after, he had occasion to see a French infantry 
gun of the so-called pattern of 1779, which was 
then the most perfect of its kind in the world. 
From this time forward his mind was set upon 
the improvement of firearms. Being in Paris, in 
1809, he had the good fortune to obtain employ- 
ment in the famous gun factory of a Swiss officer, 
one Pauli, then secretly charged by Napoleon to 
construct a breech-loading gun. Pauli took a great 
liking to young Dreyse, whom he found a most 
excellent craftsman and an indefatigable worker. 
Napoleon had accidentally come across some of 
the breech-loading cannon that would seem to 
have been in partial use about 1770 ; and evi- 
dently he had taken his notion of a breech-loading 
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gun from this. Upon Dreyse the notion came as 
a complete revelation. He knew now fully where 
he had to direct his attention first in his intended 
construction of an improved infantry gun. Long 
years of thought, experiments, and trials, had 
advanced Dreyse considerably on the road towards 
the realization of his dream. The substitution of 
the percussion-lock for the old flint-lock, some- 
where about 1822, was to the man a most notable 
leap in advance. 

Brief, in 1835, Dreyse brought forth the first 
breech-loading needle-gun. 

Unhappily, Messrs. Eedtape and Eoutine, though 
they have it not quite their own way in Prussia 
as much as in certain other lands, are yet not 
without much powerful influence whenever they 
choose to indulge in their favourite practice of 
throwing a wet blanket upon some new discovery 
or invention, just a little beyond the very limited 
comprehension of their own narrow brains. So 
it took the patient inventor some five years longer, 
and all the benevolent exertions in his favour of 
General Witzleben, Colonel Priem, and other dis- 
tinguished of&cers, to obtain at last the king's sanc-^ 
tion for a final trial of the efficiency of the new 
arm. The trial commission was presided over by 
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Prince Augustus of Prussia, who, like most of the 
other general officers, was firmly convinced in his 
own mind that Dreyse's gun would fail practically, 
as the cartridges must of course explode of their 
own accord after the eighth or tenth discharge of 
the gun. These learned gentlemen were grievously 
disappointed. The new weapon stood the test most 
brilUantly. 

The needle-gun was adopted now. On the 15th 
of October, 1841, a factory was opened for the 
production of the new weapon ; which supplied 
300,000 needle-guns to the Prussian army up to 
1863. The war in Schleswig-Holstein in 1864 
ajBforded a grand opportunity for testing the excel- 
lence of Dreyse's needle-guns. The new weapon came 
out of the trial admirably. King William was so 
delighted with the result that he gratefully bestowed 
upon the ingenious inventor the Prussian Crown 
Order of the third class, with a patent of nobility 
for himself and his descendants. 

Bismarck set great hopes upon the needle-gun. 
The event fully justified even the most sanguine 
expectations entertained of the murderous effect 
of the new weapon. 

All these considerations Bismarck urged upon 
the king. He was ably supported by Boon, Moltke, 
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Prince Frederick Charles, Herwarth von Bittenfeld, 
and other leaders of the. army, and the apparent hesi- 
tation of the monarch was finally overcome — that 
is, taking it for granted that the hesitation had only 
been apparent. There were, however, too many 
indications pointing in a contrary direction to fully 
justify this view of the case ; and it may fairly 
be assumed that there was a very solid substratum 
of doubt and vacillation in King William's mind 
at the bottom of it. Be this as it may, that 
hesitation had, at least, not been permitted in the 
slightest degree with the preparations for war, which 
had been pushed on most vigorously throughout. 
Bodelschwingh's almost summary dismissal from 
the Ministry of Finance towards the end of May 
convinced the rest of the anti-Bismarckians in the 
Cabinet that the king was now at one with the 
Minister in the matter of the impending war. 
They accordingly submitted cheerfully to the law 
of necessity. Events marched on rapidly. On the 
1st of June, Austria, as already intimated, declared 
that she left the decision in the Schleswig-Holstein 
question with the German Confederation, and that 
full power had been given to General Gablentz 
to call together the Holstein Estates. The Gasteiij 
Convention was thus at an end, and the joint 

17 
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government of the two contracting Powers must 
resume its sway in the Duchies. General Man- 
teuffel, the Governor of Schleswig, received orders 
accordingly to march his troops into Holstein, 
whereupon Gablenz left Kiel, collected his forces 
in Altona, and led them rather precipitately over 
Harburg to Cassel, pretending he had been forced 
away by Manteuflfel. On the 14th of June, 1866, 
the German Diet at Frankfort resolved, upon 
Austria's motion, by the barest majority, consti- 
tuted, moreover, by an unauthorized vote (that of 
the Schaumburg-Lippe representative, Victor von 
Strauss), and in gross violation of all proper forms 
of proceeding prescribed by the federal pact, 
to put an army into the field against Prussia. 
Upon what trifles the fate of empires may depend 
occasionally, to be sure ! Here, the foolish ambition 
of an obscure man to figure somehow in history 
brought on a war destined to change the map of 
Germany and Europe, in the end. And how vast 
and wide is the range of what might have been ! 

The Prussian Ambassador thereupon declared at 
once that Prussia considered this resolution as a 
breach of the federal pact, and looked upon this 
pact as dissolved and at an end ipso facto. He 
added that the King of Prussia, though thus de- 
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daring the federal pact at an end, did not mean to 
include in this cancellation the national foundation 
of the federal constitution, but firmly adhered to 
these foundations and to the unity of the nation, 
which stood high above all mere perishable forms. 
He would therefore at once place before the repre- 
sentatives of the several States the outlines of a new 
project of union. This important document, bearing 
date the 10th of June, 1866, was simply an ampli- 
fication of the Prussian proposal of the 9th of April, 
with this most important modification, however, 
that it contemplated the formation of a new federal 
union of the German States — excluding Austria. 

Three armies had meanwhile been formed in 
Prussia for the invasion of Saxony and Bohemia, 
commanded respectively by the Crown Prince, 
Prince Frederick Charles, and General Herwarth 
von Bittenfeld. General Manteuffel was ordered to 
march from the Duchies into Hanover, to join there 
General Vogel von Falckenstein, the appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the army collected to act against 
the troops of the German Confederation. General 
Beyer was instructed to gather the Prussian gar- 
risons of Mayence and Rastadt, and lead them into 
the Electorate of Hesse. Now, had everything but 
been done as pre-arranged, there can scarcely be a 
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doubt that, when the German Diet had once thrown 
down the gauntlet of battle to Prussia, on the 14th 
of June, the immediate invasion of Saxony and 
Hanover the very day after would have prevented 
the 40,000 Saxons joining Benedek in Bohemia^ 
and the Hanoverians compelling General Thier to 
fight them one to two at Langensalza, to prevent 
their escape to South Germany — of which the proof 
lies in the fact that they were compelled the day 
after their victory over Thier to capitulate to Vogel 
von Falckenstein. 

When the king had once thrown off all doubt and 
hesitation, and had firmly formed his resolution to 
trust his good right to the arbitrament of war, he 
threw himself heart and soul into the conflict. He 
addressed a stirring proclamation to his people, in 
which he alluded feelingly to the alliance with 
Austria, a few years before, to rescue a German 
land from foreign oppression. He said he had 
hoped that the blood shed in common for the same 
great German cause would have cemented a frank 
and honest understanding between the two Powers 
for the benefit of the common fatherland. Un- 
happily, Austria could not forget, apparently, the 
time when she had ruled over the German Empire, 
and she was clearly resolved to see in Prussia 
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naught but a hostile rival, in lieu of a sincere ally. 
Austria thought, he said, that Prussia ought to 
be opposed in all her efforts and endeavours, 
and thwarted, humihated, and finally destroyed — 
Bomssise non servande fides. Not alone had the 
Confederate princes been openly invited to violate 
the federal pact, but they had been urged and 
ordered to make active and uncompromising war 
against Prussia. He was not dismayed, however, 
by the unceasing hostility shown to him and his 
people all around. He knew that the spirit of 1813 
was still living in the descendants of that wondrous 
time of a nation's boundless enthusiasm and self- 
sacrifice, and he had no fear or doubt but that the 
descendants of a noble ancestry of patriots would 
once again stand together steadfast, man to man, 
to meet and overthrow the hostile bands gathered 
against their beloved land. He could look with 
pardonable pride upon the armed nation, so so- 
licitously organized upon the great plan devised 
by himself and his faithful and patriotic coadjutors. 
The innate forces of the country had been lamed 
for a time by inner dissensions. In presence of the 
€nemy all dissensions would cease, and the land, 
Crown, and people, in fast union and concord, 
would stand together in good and in evil fortune. 
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He prayed to the Almighty to bless the Prussian 
arms. *' Should/' he concluded, " God grant us 
victory, we shall have strength enough then to 
renew, in another, faster, and more binding and 
salutary form, the more nominal than actual bond 
that has up to this been let keep the German lands 
loosely standing together, and that now at last 
has "been torn asunder by the wilful act of those 
who dreaded the right and the might of the national 
spirit." 

We may very briefly pass over the phenomenal 
war of 1866. Clio has graven the high deeds of 
those days in imperishable characters on her ever- 
lasting tablets. 

Suffice it to briefly relate how, when the news of 
the first Prussian successes reached Berlin, the 
** ever fickle multitude '* that had so shortly before 
so fiercely denounced Bismarck as the devil's own, 
and had all but hooted their venerable king, went 
mad with enthusiasm, positively making an idol of 
the monarch, and a still greater idol of the minister I 
In those days Bismarck used to drive up to the 
palace in a modest " one-horse shay." When the 
people of Berlin so very suddenly and madly took 
to adore him, it taxed all his power of persuasion 
to prevent the Berliners taking out the horse and 
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themselves drawing him along instead.. In days 
long gone by now, the great Duke of Wellington, 
one of the grandest figures in the history of our 
time, and without compare the greatest captain of 
the age in which he lived and fought, found the 
aura popidaris once so strongly set against him that 
he had to protect his windows at Apsley House with 
iron shutters, from stones. Well, this once veered 
round to the opposite side of the compass, and 
adulation took the place of detestation. Writer 
remembers, on the occasion of an enthusiastic 
demonstration, seeing the grand old man almost 
sternly point to the iron shutters, in response to a 
louder than usual popular burst. Sic semper. 

Of course King William did not escape his 
ovation. Suddenly the constitutional conflict was 
forgotten. The " tyrannical " ruler who wanted to 
force down the throat of his thrice unhappy people 
his " military boot,'* was transformed as by magic 
into the "noble leader of the nation, the God- 
appointed guardian of Prussia's weal and honour!" 
Those same artizans of Berlin who so briefly before 
had repudiated and denounced him and his truly 
patriotic deeds and endeavours, sent him now a 
most loyal address of congratulation covered with 
twenty thousand signatures ! The old man was 
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moved. It was such sweet consolation to his much- 
tried heart to find that he was appreciated once 
more at his true value, and that the love and trust 
of his people had come back to him. 

After the dismissal of the deputation with a few 
hearty words of acknowledgment, King William 
stepped out on the balcony and spoke to the 
thousands upon thousands of people gathered 
below, who were rending the air with their shouts 
of jubilation. *' Thanks ! '* he cried, " thanks from 
my innermost heart ! for these joyful acclamations, 
which I will take along with me to the army. With 
God's help we have wrested the first victories from 
our foes ; but, remember, much remains still to be 
done. Let us all persevere, and bear in mind, each 
of us, the great motto, ' With God for King and 
Fatherland ! ' A cheer for the army ! *' 

On the evening of the 29th of June King William 
left Berlin, accompanied by his brother, Prince 
Charles of Prussia, Bismarck, Boon, and Moltke, 
to join his army in Bohemia. 

On the 3rd of July, at eleven o'clock in the 
evening, the subjoined telegram was received at 
Berlin : " To Queen Augusta — We have this day 
gained a great victory over the Austrian army, 
after a hard struggle of eight hours, near Konig- 
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gratz, between the Elbe and Birtritz. Loss of the 
'enemy and trophies of victory considerable, but not 
jet fully ascertained. Some twenty cannons taken" 
(they were much nearer two hundred than twenty 
—this en passafit). ** All eight lines engaged. We 
have suffered painful losses. I praise the Lord for 
His gracious mercy. We are all well. Let the 
governor have salutes fired in honour of the victory." 
In the earlier stage of this great battle of Chlum 
and Sadowa (called afterwards the battle of Konig- 
gratz), King William, then stationed on Problur 
Hill, had an aide-de-camp killed by his side. Bis- 
marck, in a letter to his wife anent this battle, 
commented strongly upon the king's temerity. 
** The king exposed himself overmuch," he wrote, 
*^ and it was well that I was with him ; for all 
remonstrances of others were of no avail, and no 
one might have dared to speak and act as I felt 
forced to do in the end, when I saw some ten 
cuirassiers and fifteen horses rolling about bleeding 
in the king's immediate vicinity, with grenades 
bursting all around. Fortunately the most dan- 
gerous of them did not explode. Still, I must say 
I like him better as he is, utterly fearless and careless 
of danger, than if he were over-cautious. The 
valiant bearing and deeds of his troops in action 
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roused his enthusiasm, and most justly so. He 
heeded not the battle's roar, and he ever and ever 
found some new battalion of his brave men ta 
salute, to thank, and to wish good-night to, so that 
we hardly ever could manage to get him out of the 
range of fire." 

Sadowa and the victorious advance of the 
Prussians into the heart of Austria, came like a 
thunder-clap upon Louis Napoleon. That was not 
what he had meant in keeping aloof. His astute 
calculation had been that there would be a long, 
doubtful, and exhaustive struggle between the 
belligerents, and that the delightful position of 
arbiter would fall to his share in the end, which of 
course would mean the left bank of the Ehine to 
France. Whereas he saw Austria in seven short 
days humbled to the dust, and Prussia grandly 
victorious and exalted. He was positively discon- 
certed — not to say frightened. 

In his anxiety he urged upon the Austrian 
Emperor the absolute necessity of the sacrifice of 
Venetia, by which he would rid himself of one of 
his foes at least, and would secure the powerful 
protection of France. So the Paris Moniteur an- 
nounced to the world that the Emperor of Austria 
had ceded Venetia to the Emperor of the French,. 
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and had appealed to the latter to intervene in favour 
of the speedy conclusion of peace. The French 
ambassador at Berlin, Count Benedetti, received 
instructions to proceed at once to the Prussian 
head-quarters, and to urge the king to consent to 
an immediate peace. The French ambassador at 
Vienna, the Duke of Gramont, on his part received 
instructions to urge upon the Austrian Court the 
expediency of concessions. There is reason to 
believe that King William was very wrath, and 
resolved at first to resist all interference on the 
part of France, even at the risk of war. 

Writer happened to be at Berlin at the time. He 
was staying at the Konig von Portugal Hotel, where 
the proprietor, the porter, the boots, and the three 
waiters received all of them notice that their 
services under the banners would be very shortly 
required. Writer was told at the time upon unim- 
peachable authority that there were some fifty 
thousand Berliners liable to be enrolled in the army,, 
and that in case of need the land could supply 
Moltke with a fresh host of some 800,000 effectives 
within the briefest space of time. 

Bismarck, however, prevailed upon the king to 
reconsider his resolution. In a letter to his wife 
he wrote at the time, " Heaven knows I had trouble 
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enough to overcome his reluctance to engage in 
this war ; now I find it rather difficult to restrain 
him. I have to pour water in his wine, which is 
not an easy task." 

But all that Benedetti could obtain by prayers 
and threats was that th^ victorious Prussians 
stopped short at the gates of Vienna. All other 
conditions of peace Austria found herself com- 
pelled to accept, as they were dictated by Prussia 
in the Peace of Prague, to wit: 1. Austria 
ceded all her partnership rights in Schleswig- 
Holstein absolutely to Prussia ; 2. She consented 
to the dissolution of the German Confederation, 
and to its reconstruction under Prussia's lead, 
with her own total exclusion from it ; 3. She con- 
sented to all the territorial changes and annex- 
ations contemplated ^by Prussia in Germany — to 
wit, the incorporation in the Prussian Monarchy 
of Hanover, Electoral Hesse, Nassau, and Frank- 
fort-on-the-Maine ; 4. Austria to pay Prussia a war 
contribution of ^63,000,000. Prussia engaged to 
leave the remaining German States an independent 
international existence. The forces of the German 
Confederation also had been worsted in war by 
Prussia. 

The danger which threatened Prussia from the 
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side of the Austrian allies in the German Confedera- 
tion was real and formidable. At the very outset 
there was a neat little plot hatched between George 
of Hanover and General Gablentz, with the con- 
nivance and projected aid of the Augustenburg 
Pretender at Kiel, to march with united forces upon 
Berlin ! This, however, was nipped in the bud 
by Manteuffel's energetic and rapid proceedings. 
Gablentz thought discretion the better part of valour, 
and made his escape precipitately over Harburg 
and Cassel to Bohemia. The Hanoverian forces,, 
cut oflf from Stade, where vast stores and supplies 
had been collected for their use, were marched into 
the province of Gottingen, with a view to their 
hasty organization for war. 

This Hanoverian army was as fine a body, of men 
as were ever marched into a field. Had they been 
boldly pushed forward through the Thuringian 
forest from Eisenach, when they had taken up their 
station on the 21st of June, they might safely have 
joined the Bavarian forces, which were coming up 
to the Saxon Duchies to meet them. But this troop 
of lions was led by blind King George and his 
equally blind military advisers. This unhappy 
man, George of Hanover, had the conceited notion 
that he could outwit Bismarck in diplomatic negotia- 
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tions. He rejected Prussia's very fair offer of an 
understanding with him ; yet he kept on treating 
with the Prussians, in the insane expectation that 
the whole host of Bavaria would come boldly up 
to him to drive the Prussians out of the land ; and 
while thus idly negotiating, he led his splendid 
army in purposeless marches from Eisenach to 
Langensalza, back again to Eisenach, then once 
more to Langensalza. Meanwhile the active Prus- 
sians were rapidly bringing up troops from Berlin, 
Erfurt, and Torgau, until nearly every loophole of 
escape through which the Hanoverians might have 
forced their way to the Bavarian army was 
effectually closed up. On the 27th of June, when 
time and opportunity might fairly be considered all 
but gone, the king and his advisers resolved at 
last to make an effort to go to the Bavarians, as it 
was quite clear the Bavarians were not coming to 
them. But the Prussian General Flied, with only 
nine thousand men under his command, boldly 
attacked the Hanoverians, who outnumbered his 
troops in the proportion of two to one at least ; and 
although he was defeated by numbers, and by the 
brilliant valour of the Hanoverians, more especially 
their truly splendid cavalry, he succeeded in re- 
taining the Hanoverian forces at Langensalza, 
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-whilst Vogel von Falckenstein was closing the net 
around them. On the day after, the 28th of June, 
the army of King George, surrounded on all sides, 
capitulated to the Prussian general. 

The Hanoverians thus disposed of, there remained 
still in the field against Prussia the united forces of 
the Southern German States, which on paper showed 
the formidable figures of some 220,000 men, and 
might in sober reality number some 140,000 
effectives. 

The general chosen to meet this formidable 
danger was, as has been intimated already, Vogel 
von Falckenstein. The forces placed at his disposal 
consisted simply of one division of 7th Corps, the 
Prussian garrisons withdrawn from Mayence and 
Eastadt, and a few regiments of the reserves, with 
some Thuringian and other troops, the whole never 
■exceeding 50,000 effectives at any one time whilst 
he held command, and falling most of the time 
•considerably short of this figure. 

He succeeded first, as we have seen, with the Hano- 
verians, whose surrender he compelled. This was 
no doubt a very good beginning ; but it was not all 
— very far from it, for the immensely hard problem 
was now placed before the general how to wedge 
himself between two hostile armies, each of them 
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very greatly exceeding in numbers the whole force 
at his command. Falckenstein's campaign in ISGft 
was so crowded with marches and counter-marches- 
and manoeuvres of every kind, and with actual 
more or less fierce encounters in the field, that 
even the merest outline, to be at all intelligible to 
the reader, would occupy considerably more space 
than we could possibly afford to give here. Let it 
suffice then to say in this place that Vogel von 
Falckenstein in this marvellous campaign, where 
he literally stood always one to three on the as- 
sumption most favourable to his forces, displayed 
the highest genius as a military captain. The 
boldness of his plans, the precision of his opera- 
tions, the rapidity of his movements, the skill of 
his dispositions, and the vigour of his attacks, more 
than neutralized the formidable advantage of three- 
fold numbers and of excellent positions with either 
side. 

He wedged himself successfully between the two- 
opposing hosts, badly beating each of them alter- 
nately in detail. When, on the 16th of July, one 
month after he had first taken the field, he entered 
the ancient free city of Frankfort-on-the-Main aa 
conqueror, there remained very little to be done to 
complete the utter discomfiture and military an- 
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nihilation of Austria's South-German allies. And 
that little was done speedily and well by Manteuffel, 
who suddenly and unexpectedly was appointed the 
gloriously victorious Falckenstein's successor in 
the command of the main army. Why ? the Gods 
alone know. His doubtful conduct and bearing to 
Vogel von Falckenstein will always remain one 
of the very few shady spots in the life of King 
"William. 

So the South-German States, overthrown in the 
field, had to sue for peace, which was granted 
them, in August. The Bavarian minister, Baron 
von der Pfordten, one of Bismarck's bitterest 
enemies, came himself to the Prussian head-quarters 
as a suppliant for tolerable terms of peace. 
Bismarck induced King William to grant terms 
generous beyond the Bavarian's most sanguine 
hopes. Equally favourable terms were accorded to 
Wiirtemberg and the Grand Duchy of Hesse. 
There was no question about Baden, as it was 
patent to all concerned that she only joined the 
Anti-Prussian League under the pressure of irre- 
sistible compulsion. 

The Prussian statesman took care, however, to 
make a considerable step forward in the direction 
of the future unification of Germany, by concluding 

18 
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secret treaties with the States of South Germany, 
giving Prussia the full and free disposal, and King 
William the supreme command, of all the military 
forces of South Germany ; thus paving the way for 
the universal German rising against the projected 
French aggression in 1870. 

But the most important fruit of the noble struggle 
of King William and his people against apparently 
overwhelming odds was the annexation to Prussia of 
Electoral Hesse, Nassau, the free city of Frankfort, 
and, above all, Hanover. 

To the incorporation of Hanover in his dominions 
King William gave a most reluctant assent. Had 
it not been for Bismarck's strenuous and unremitting 
exertions, and for the irresistibly convincing argu- 
ments the minister kept pertinaciously urging upon 
the monarch, the line would have continued to be 
a thorn in Prussia's side. At last, after a most 
arduous struggle, Bismarck triumphed, and Hanover 
was included in the list of annexed provinces. 

For the first time in her history Prussia formed 
now a compact mass, with her former strategic 
weakness turned into actual strength, which was 
still further increased by the accession of the 
kingdom of Saxony to the North German Confedera- 
tion formed by all the German States north of the 
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Main, of which Bismarck was named Chancellor, 
retaining also his office of Prussian Premier and 
Foreign Secretary. 

So well known was the king's repugnance to 
the annexation of Hanover, that a deputation of 
Hanoverian particularists, under the lead of Baron 
von Miindhausen, late Hanoverian Minister of 
State, actually approached the Prussian monarch 
with an address protesting their loyalty to the house 
of Guelph. King William replied to their address in 
most benevolent terms. He expressed his hearty 
3atisfaction with their unshaken loyalty to the 
house that had reigned over Hanover for centuries. 
He pointed out to them most lucidly how the late 
war had been forced upon him by Austria and the 
Confederate States of Germany, more particularly 
Hanover ; how he had done everything to convince 
King George of the error of his ways ; how he had 
been willing to offer his hand in friendship to the 
very last possible moment to King George, up to 
the Langensalza catastrophe, and even beyond. 
But that the stubbornly hostile attitude stubbornly 
maintained by King George and his advisers, 
pregnant with ever fresh danger to Prussia, had . 
compelled him. King William, at last, however 
reluctantly, to give way to the necessity of the 
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case. He concladed by erpressing his confident 
hope that the fatnre would bring mntnal concert 
and final cordial concord between the old land of 
Prossia and the newly annexed provinces. 

Although desirous of passing briefly oyer the 
phenomenal seyen days' campaign in Bohemia, we 
cannot refrain herefrom a few cursory allusions to the 
momentous share which the Crown Prince of Prussia 
.had in this wondrous triumphant success. He com- 
^nanded the so-caUed Second Army, consisting of 
the Guards, and the 1st, 5th, and 6th Corps; Prince 
Augustus of Wurtemberg, and Generals Bonin, 
Steinmetz, and Mutius,conmianded under him. The 
<3rown Prince was the youngest of the four chief 
leaders of the Prussian forces, his cousin Frederick 
Charles being his senior by three years. To him 
was entrusted the arduous task of leading his host 
through the three gateways to Bohemia — the 
mountain defiles of Frautenau, Braunan, and 
Kachod. Nachod fell to the share of the 5th Corps, 
under the conunand of General Steinmetz. The 
Crown Prince was with this corps. 

On the morning of the 27 th of June the vanguard 
of the 5th Corps, under General Lowenfeld, had 
hardly passed the narrow defile of Nachod into 
Bohemia^ when it found itseK confronted by vastly 
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superior forces, forming part of the 6th Austrian 
Corps, under Eamming* A desperate struggle 
ensued. Two squadrons, of Prussian cavalry had 
to encounter the fierce onset of the celebrated 
Windishgratz Eegiment of riders, and of another 
Cuirassier regiment. The two squadrons were 
driven back into the defile just at the very time 
when the Prussian artillery was somewhat slowly 
and painfully wending its way through the pass. 

This was a critical moment. The Austrians 
might have improved the advantage temporarily 
gained by them, and crushed the small force under 
Lowenfeld ; in which case^ it might afterwards have 
been found rather hard, if not impracticable, for 
the 5th Prussian Corps, ta force the pass. 

It is related how it was General Steinmetz's 
coolness and excellent tactical command which 
saved the day. It may have been so in reality — far 
be it from the writer to call the statement in doubt 
or question, only he must say that he heard 
another version of the afifair at the time. He was 
told by certain oflScers that at the critical juncture, 
when the handful of Prussian cavalry had just been 
swept back into the defile, the Crown Prince, at- 
tended by General Blumenthal, his chief of the 
staff, arrived on the spot, and that his Boyal High- 
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ness passed some severe strictures upon the curious 
tactics of blocking up a narrow mountain defile 
with artillery when it must seem of the utmost 
importance to push the infantry and cavalry 
through ; but his Highness forbore adding another 
word the instant he was informed that the general 
commanding the corps was responsible for the 
arrangement. 

His Eoyal Highness dismounted, clambered over 
the guns, made his way to the front, ordered the 
artillery back, pushed a few battalions of infantry 
rapidly through the cleared pass, and ordered them to 
occupy certain commanding knolls at the Bohemian 
outlet of the defile, with instructions to hold and 
defend their position to the last extremity. Battalion 
after battalion of infantry was then marched 
through the pass in the most beautiful order. Two 
regiments of cavalry followed, which made short 
work of the two Austrian Cuirassier regiments, 
whose two standards were taken by the victorious 
Prussians. 

. It maybe mentioned h^r^, passim, that up to this 
time there had been no little apprehension in the 
Prussian army lest their cavalry should not be able 
to hold its own against the Austrian crack riders. 
From the day of Nachod this fear was dissipated 
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for ever. The Austrian light cavalry did not fare 
much better in subsequent encounters with the 
Prussian, although a distinguished war correspon- 
dent of a leading English journal would persist in 
scoring victory after victory for their commander, 
Edelsheim — a pity only that every one of these 
*' victories" eventuated in a more or less rapid 
" strategic movement to the rear *' ah, Gortschakoff. 
So soon as the Prussians had once secured a fair 
hold of the other side of the .pass, the needle-gun 
began to tell fearfully upon the Austrians. But it 
was not this formidable new weapon alone which 
decided the fate of the day ; it was also the bayonet. 
The strong positions of the Austrians were carried 
one after another, and in the evening of the day 
Eamming found that his corps had sustained such 
fearful losses in the desperate struggle that, unless 
very largely reinforced, he would be unable to hold 
SkaHtz, the next station on the Austrian line of 
defence. However, Archduke Leopold came up to 
Hamming's aid with the 8th Austrian Corps from 
Jaromierz (suburb of Josephstadt). The two corps 
combined took up their position round Skahtz, 
where they were attacked next day by the 5th 
Prussian Corps, under the command of the Crown 
Prince and General Steinmetz. That corps had 
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suffered much the day before at Nachod, and the 
odds seemed largely in fa-vaur of the Austrians, who 
largely outnumbered the Prussians, and had, 
besides, a large proportion of fresh troops to their 
harassed and jaded assailants. But the noble 
Poseners went into the fight undismayed ; they 
drove the Austrians from all their strong positions, 
and carried ultimately the important stronghold of 
the railway station, and the town of Skalitz. On 
the evening of the 28th of June, both the 6th and 
the 8th Austrian Corps might be considered fully 
accounted for. 

On the same day, the 28th of June, 1866, the 
Guards, under the command of Prince Augustus of 
Wiirtemberg, went in for their innings, and a pretty 
game they played. Gablentz, who had been vic- 
torious the day before against Bonin and the 1st 
Prussian Corps, had made his position at Frautenau 
as strong as circumstances would admit ; he had 
also taken up very strong positions at Alt-Eognitz, 
Neu-Eognitz, and Burger sdorf. When the Prussian 
Guards made their first onset they found sixty-four 
Austrian guns opposed to twelve of their own pieces, 
and they had the odds very much against them too 
in infantry and cavalry. But the men of this truly 
splendid corps carried everything before them in 
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fine style. They took the positions of Burgersdorf 
and Alt-Eognitz, and finally carried Frautenau by 
storm, despite the most desperate resistance of the 
enemy. Of the magnificent 10th Corps, which 
Gablentz had led forth to battle on the morning of 
the 27th, to the number of nigh upon 50,000 men, 
there remained on the evening of the 28th only a 
mass of some 25,000 men that might claim to be 
considered something like a compact body. 

On the 29th of June the same irresistible Prussian 
Guard stormed Konigintof (Queen's Court), a most 
important position. This opened the way to a 
proximate union of the second army, under the 
Crown Prince, with the first and the Elbe army, 
under the command severally of Prince Frederick 
Charles and Herwarth von Bittenfeld, which had 
entered Bohemia from the side of Saxony, and were 
fighting their way victoriously up to Koniggratz. 

On the same 29th day of June the 5th Prussian 
Corps advanced from Skalitz upon Schweinschadel, 
where a fresh Austrian corps, under the command of 
the brave General Ferteteid, had taken up a strong 
position. This corps, the 4th of the Austrian army, 
shared the same fate with the 6th, the 8th, and the 
10th. It was badly beaten. 

On the 80th of June the 6th Prussian Corps 
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under the command of General Matins, then one 
of the most distrngaished officers in the Prussian 
service, and the heau ideal of a preux chevalier of 
the ancient time, came np to join the 5th Corps, at 
Gradlitz. Poor General Mutius, who a few days 
after did eminent service at Sadowa, was not per- 
mitted to see the end of the war. Soon after the 
battle of Koniggratz he was carried off by an attack 
of cholera. 

The 6th, or Silesian Corps, which General Mutius 
commanded, was then, as it continues to the present 
day, one of the best in the Prussian army ; and the 
two sub-commanders at the time, Generals Zastrow 
and Prondygwoth, ranked even then already among 
the most accomplished officers in the service. 

On the same day that the union of the 5th and 
6th Corps was effected, the Dragoons of the Guard, 
sent out by Prince Frederick Charles to open com- 
munication with the second army, came upon the 
right wing of that army, thus fully establishing the 
connection between the two hosts. 

Benedek, half stunned by the great successes of 
the three Prussian armies, now fully established in 
the heart of Bohemia, resolved to concentrate the 
whole of his forces in a well-chosen position near 
Koniggratz, and leaning upon that strong fortress. 
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Here the Austrian positions along the line of 
the Birtritz were attacked early on the morning 
of the 3rd of July, at Sadowa, by Prince Frederick 
Charles, at Przem and Nechanitz by Herwarth von 
Bittenfeld. 

A description of the battle lies not in the plan of 
this book. Suffice it to say here that the Elbe army 
made only slow progress on the left flank of the 
attack, and that Prince Frederick Charles fought 
desperately all the morning in the centre, with but 
indifferent success upon the whole. 

In his letter to Queen Augusta, written at Horitz, 
July 4, 1866, King William says : " We were long- 
ing for the arrival of the second army. ... At last 
we discerned the first signs of the advancing 
guard. . . ." 

The Crown Prince, who had had to dispose first 
of the corps of Legeditech, in his advance over 
Kukus, and who had had to contend with formid- 
able difficulties of the road, arrived at last on the 
right flank in the early part of the afternoon. 

With the eagle eye of the born commander in 
the field, he took in the whole position at a 
glance. With prompt decision he ordered the 6th 
Corps, under Mutius, to cross the Trotine brook, 
and two battalions of the Guards to storm the hill 
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of Chlum, which his inborn military genius per- 
ceived to be the true key of Benedek's position, 
instead of Sadowa, which Prince Frederick Charles 
had been so fiercely assailing all the morning. 

Mutius executed the order given him with brilliant 
success. He forced the passage of the Trotine, and 
compelled Benedek to change and shift the position 
of his right wing — ^in itself a diflScult operation, and 
a hazardous proceeding in the face of a brave and 
skilful enemy. 

The Guards, on their part, carried Chlum in fine 
style, capturing some thirty Austrian pieces which 
defended the position, and killing most of the gun- 
ners at their pieces. The two storming battalions 
lost fearfully. Out of some 1,600 men, 884 were 
left on their way up, killed or wounded. But the 
captured of Chlum decided the fortune of the day. 

In the above-mentioned letter of King William to 
Queen Augusta there occurs the following charac- 
teristic passage : " Thou mayest imagine the state 
of excitement in which I was — and of mixed feel- 
ings, joy and sadness. At last, at about eight in 
the evening, I came upon Fritz with his stafif! 
What a moment after all the events of the day, 
and in the evening of such a day ! I myself handed 
him the order pour le merite. Tears rushed from 
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his eyes. He had not got my telegram informing 
him of the bestowal of the decoration : so he was 
taken completely by surprise. When we meet I 
will tell you all about it. It was eleven at night 
when I arrived here (Horitz). I had to camp on a 
sofa." 

So the brave commander, the victorious leader, 
wept ! He shed tears, simply that his father, recog- 
nizing his high merit, had bestowed upon him the 
order for it. There are some countries in which 
orders and distinctions are bestowed upon princes 
without having been earned. 

It may seem strange that a warrior prince should 
be occasionally subject to the melting mood. But 
most of the princes of the house of HohenzoUern 
are men of finely strung nerves. The writer hap- 
pened to be at Berlin, in the near vicinity of King 
William, on September 20, 1866, on the occasion 
of the triumphal entry of the victorious army, when 
the king gave an involuntary proof of the sensi- 
bility of his heart, which deeply affected all be- 
holders. 

King William had taken up his stand by the 
great statuary group of King Frederick II. to wit- 
ness the marching by of the forces. His face was 
beaming at the time with intensest content and 
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happiness, when he espied Prince Charles Anton of 
Hohenzollern coming up, who had lost his son 
Anton in the fierce fight of Sadowa. Instantly the 
habitually cold-looking steel-grey eyes of the king 
softened marvellously, a shade of deep sorrowing 
regret fell on his face, and hot tears might be seen 
coursing down his furrowed cheeks, whilst he 
pressed the hand of the bereaved father in silence. 

It has been stated how on the 9th of May the 
intractable Prussian Diet had been dissolved. On 
the 25th of June the primary elections of electors 
had taken place throughout Prussia, under the in- 
fluence of the patriotic feelings aroused by' the war. 
The results foreshadowed a considerable accession 
to the Government party in the House, and a corre- 
sponding weakness of the Progressists and Eadicals. 
The final election, made on the 8rd of July, the 
great day of Sadowa, under the impression of the 
victories of Nachod» Eognitz, Skalitz, Koniginhof, 
Hiihnawasser, Podol, Gituhin, &c., more than fully 
confirmed these anticipations. 

When, on the 3rd of August, the first session of 
the new Diet was opened at Berlin, the Government 
found itself, for the first time for years, no longer 
face to face with an irreconcilable hostile majority. 
This was the time selected by Bismarck to step 
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back to constitutional usages, and to show that if 
he had violated them in former sessions, and if 
King William had fully sanctioned and endorsed 
such violation, it had not been done wantonly, but 
in the true interests of the country alone, which a 
hostile majority had been unwilling to enable at 
the time to discern and understand rightly. The 
great Minister made his colleagues and his revered 
old master, who was rather stiff upon the point of 
his high royal prerogative, understand that the 
constitution had been violated by the . King's 
Government, albeit in the truest and most vital 
interest of the country and people; and that it 
behoved that Government, in returning now to the 
constitutional path, to ask the representatives of 
the people to grant a bill of indemnity for the past. 
This was certainly a most signal service rendered 
by Bismarck to the cause of constitutional liberty 
in Prussia. It extinguished the lamentable conflict 
of years which had divided the Government and 
the land into two hostile camps. It was believed 
at the time that the king had only very reluc- 
tantly given way to his minister's most urgent 
representations. The stiff old monarch found it 
difficult not to see in his Government's demand of 
a Bill of Indemnity an admission of wrong- doing 
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on his royal part. However, at last he saw the ex- 
pediency of the step, and its wisdom. 

The events of 1866, and the giant strides made 
onward to the unification of Germany, replaced 
King William on his ancient popularity pedestal in 
Prussia. 



XVIII. 



FOUR YEARS LULL. 



As the war between Austria and Prussia in 1866 
was drawing near, Louis Napoleon's expectations of 
snapping up a bit of Germany cheaply were rising, 
high. Bismarck had, on the occasion of his last 
interview with him at Biarritz, in his usual frank 
fashion, declared that Prussia could not possibly 
continue in her present ambiguous and unsatis- 
factory position. Now, Louis Napoleon was simply 
a political huckster, of very mediocre ability in 
any one line or direction, with very little faith or 
honour, and without a spark of even calculated 
generosity in his composition. The result of his 
lucubrations upon the then political situation and 
changes in Europe was that, in May, 1866, he 
absolutely proposed a defensive and offensive alliance 
to Prussia. All that the noble son of Hortense 
wanted as a consideration was just the bit of 
German land between Moselle and Ehine— that is to 

19 
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say, a slice severally of Ehenan Prussia, Ehenan 
Bavaria, and Ehenan Hesse, with Homburg and 
Birkenfeld. He would generously forbear claiming 
Coblenz and Mayence. Only fancy the insane 
cheek of proposing such a thieves' compact to a 
man like King William, who was the soul of honour ! 
But men like Louis Napoleon could never manage 
even to be true to themselves and faithful to their 
own plans of spoliation. They must always have 
several strings to their bow. So the French Em- 
peror made simultaneously advance to Austria; 
and here, of course, he found more willing ears. 
Austria consented to cede Venetia to Italy, in ex- 
change for Silesia ! In a letter written soon after 
to his Foreign Secretary, the French Emperor pro- 
claimed himself the Arbiter of Europe. He would 
graciously consent to permit Prussia to find com- 
pensation in the North of Germany. Austria was 
to maintain her preponderating position in the 
German Confederation; and to guard against further 
bickerings between the two great German Powers 
anent the South German States, these latter were 
to set up a new Ehine league under the magnani- 
mous and beneficial protection of France. When 
this plan, so very disinterested on the part of the 
Paris gambler, did not meet somehow with the 
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enthusiastic reception expected, that versatile genius 
tried his hand at a Peace Conference, to which 
Prussia and England were invited. This was de- 
•clined by Austria. So Louis Napoleon, in high 
•dudgeon, resolved to let matters go on between 
Austria and Prussia, which enabled King Willia^m 
to withdraw his troops temporarily from the Ehenan 
provinces — rather an important consideration at 
the time and under the circumstances. 

The French Emperor and his advisers fancied 
ihat Prussia would fall an easy prey to the powerful 
•coalition against her, and that, after her defeat, she 
v^ould be only too glad to grasp the friendly hand 
of France stretched forth to rescue her, and that 
no reasonable sacrifice would then seem too high 
to compensate her noble rescuer. Or they thought, 
^t least, that a long and exhausting war would 
make both belligerents eager to accept the "dis- 
interested " mediation of France. But when the 
war took the surprising turn it did, and when the 
clever man on the Seine found that he had perhaps 
Keen just a little over-clever, he resolved upon 
forcing his intervention and mediation upon the 
belligerent. Austria was but too eager to welcome 
the proffered chance. But stiffhecked William of 
Prussia let Benedetti clearly and unmistakably 
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understand that he was fully resolved to brook no 
insolent interference, and that in case of absolute 
need he would finish with Austria first, then meet 
the onset of France, France was not ready to 
fight then. So Austria had, after all, to consent to 
Prussia's terms, pure and simple. All that she 
gained through France's attempted interference 
was that she was saved the humiliation of a 
Prussian occupation of her capital. 

This was a sad disappointment for Louis Na- 
poleon, who was quite aware that France expected 
him to do something great and glorious and profit- 
able to her. He was no longer in the grand position 
he had occupied after Villafranca. Death had 
deprived him of Morny and several other of his 
ablest, staunchest, and truest supporters. The 
opposition to his rule was increasing in every de- 
partment of France. His Mexican mistake had 
considerably lowered the popular faith in his skill 
and foresight. 

The French people, always fond of changing, 
were getting impatient of imperial rule. There 
was incipient discontent even in the army, and the 
Orleanist element in it, never quite suppressed, was 
beginning to make its influence felt again in an 
alarming manner. 
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The little Zouave episode in America the year 
before, in which the ominous shout, "2 bos 
rEmpereur /" had been raised, and the disrespectful 
cries from the ranks which in April, 1866, had 
greeted the Emperor-s ears during a review of some 
cavalry regiments in Paris, were signs of the time 
which no ruler gifted with the commonest sagacity 
could well aflford to ignore or neglect. 

So, let it be repeated, Louis Napoleon felt that 
he must do something great, glorious, and profitable 
to Prance. A rectification of the frontier of France 
on the Ehine, with the prospect of a speedy 
" absorption " of Belgium to follow, would of course 
answer the purpose admirably well. 

But the French Emperor had by this time fully 
realized the fact that stout King William and his 
stalwart minister were not the men even to 
willingly yield one inch of German ground. So he 
cast his eye upon Luxemburg, which the King of 
Holland was not disinclined, apparently, to sell 
for a consideration. With his usual coolness and 
his thorough want of appreciation of character, 
he asked King William for his consent to the 
contemplated trafficking transfer, offering, by way 
of compensation, to withdraw all objection to 
a closer connection of South Germany to the 
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North German Confederation. King William 
replied by publishing the treaties of defensive and 
offensive alliance concluded the year before with 
the South German States. Seeing which, Louis 
Napoleon gave up the Luxemburg purchase idea,. 
and confined his impertinent demand to the evacu- 
ation of the fortress of Luxemburg by the Prussian 
garrison. At that time the French Emperor had 
still by his side an officer of merit, Marshal Niel,. 
who was then striving to organize the French army^ 
with a view to bringing it up to the fighting strength 
of Germany, by no means an easy task, consider- 
ing the number of French soldiers that existed only 
on paper. 

Li the olden times, when the system of con- 
scription ruled, any Frenchman who happened to 
draw a [high number, and was accordingly called 
upon to serve his seven years in the army — in 
reality only about five — might easily buy himself 
a substitute, the price of the article varying between 
some twelve to eighteen hundred francs. There 
were so-called Bureaux de Remplacementy or Sub- 
stitution Agencies, expressly established to transact 
this kind of business. Now, Count Morny, who 
was a very clever man, and a thorough arith- 
metician, saw and made his imperial brother under- 
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stand how this system might be turned to profitable 
personal account by simply transferring the sub- 
stitution business to the Government. Twenty- 
four hundred to three thousand francs was the 
price fixed now for which the Government would 
grant absolute exemption from service, undertaking 
to find efficient substitutes. Well, it was said that 
the "men in high places" took the money, granted 
the exemption, but forgot to find the substitutes — 
which, of course, accounted for the milk in the 
cocoanut when the number of effectives fell very 
far short of those carried on the registers. 

Moltke at this time urged upon King William 
the expediency of taking time by the forelock, and 
opening the ball before the French could finally 
complete their preparations. But the noble Hohen* 
zoUern never loved war for war's sake, and would 
always strive to the utmost to avoid it, embarking 
upon it finally only when there was no other alter- 
native left him. Bismarck also urged forbearance 
and delay, to gain a little time for the reorgani- 
zation of Germany. So a solution was found 
which could not wound reasonable Prussia's sus- 
ceptibilities : the fortress of Luxemburg was 
razed, when the now open town no longer needed a 
garrison. 
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So this thunder-cloud also passed without break- 
ing; but it was clear to the least observant observer 
that with such a neighbour as France, and under a 
Louis Napoleon, the final arbitrament of war would 
inevitably have to be appealed to — the clearer, 
indeed, as Louis Napoleon had not even the tact of 
hiding his chagrin. **M. Bismarck has duped me ! " 
he querulously cried to all comers. A French 
emperor had permitted himself to be duped ! — when 
the simple truth of the matter was that he had 
failed to dupe M. Bismarck. When Thiers, that 
wonderful Uttle Masselon Greek, who was then in 
the midst of his anti-Bonaparte game, exclaimed 
from the Tribune of the Chamber of Deputies, 
** France finds herself degraded to the position 
of a third-rate power ! " his cry found an echo 
in the heart of every Frenchman. ** Eevenge 
for Sadowa ! " became the watchword with that 
strangely vainglorious people. 

The great Paris Exhibition in 1867 afforded a 
fine opportunity of a friendly meeting between the 
rulers of France and Prussia. The King of Prussia 
came in company of his neighbour, the Emperor 
Alexander of Eussia. 

There was a wonderful display of cordiality on 
both sides, but both sides were quite aware that it 
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^as but a hollow show. The smouldering fire was 
covered up at the time, to break out all the more 
fiercely a few years after. 

In July, 1867, the French Emperor made another 
move in his persistent game of ** compensation." 
He could not get Luxemburg, as King William and 
Bismarck threw the protection of Prussia over that 
land as an integral part of Germany. So he 
turned his covetous eyes on Belgium. If Prussia 
would only let him incorporate Belgium in France, 
he would have no objection to the reunion of the 
South German States with the North German Con- 
federation. Finally, this *' suggestion ** also re- 
<;eived with suspicious coolness, he resolved to try 
Francis Joseph and his adviser, Beust. To this 
end he managed an interview with the Austrian 
Emperor at Salzburg, 18th to 21st of August, 1867, 
where he placed before the Hapsburger and his 
•Chancellor a thoroughly French project of an Anti- 
Prussian Franco-Austrian offensive and defensive 
Alliance. 

In this notable document it was laid down as 
s, chief condition of a continued friendly under- 
standing of the two contracting powers with Prussia, 
ihat the latter would have to renounce then and 
for ever all alliance with any of the South German 
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States, who were to be invited to form a South Ger- 
man Confederation, under the presidency of the 
Emperor of Austria, and under ihQ joint protection of 
Austria and France, 

Prussia was to be summoned to evacuate May- 
ence, and to permit the Grand Duke of Hesse io 
join the South German Confederation with the 
whole of his dominions, the portion situate on the 
northern bank of the Maine included. Austria and 
the South German Confederation were to form a 
Customs Union of their own, with full liberty ta 
make commercial treaties with France on the one 
side, and North Germany on the other. 

Should Prussia decUne to accede to these sweet 
terms, France and Austria were jointly to declare 
war against her. After her defeat in the fields 
which was taken as a matter of course by the high 
contracting parties, Prussia would be summoned ta 
hand over to victorious Austria the southern part 
of Silesia; to victorious France, Sarrelucir and 
Sarrebourg, and the great coal basin of Saar- 
briicken." 

* Coal was the great aim and object of Louis Napoleon in 
all these tentative moves. No doubt he was quite right in 
his wish : France had iron, but lacked coal. But that was- 
no valid reason, sorely, for robbing his neighbours. 
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A plebiscite, taken in the newly annexed Prussian 
provinces, under the superintendence of Austria and 
France, would then determine the question of the 
restoration of the dispossessed princes. Prussia 
was to be summoned also to come to an arrange- 
ment with Denmark within three months. 

Should any of the South German States be 
foolish enough to decline joining the proposed South 
German Confederation, an Austro-French invasion 
would soon bring such recalcitrant States to reason, 
and the victors would afterwards deal with the 
conquered territory as they should mutually agree. 

** You see, my son, w^ith how very little wisdom 
the world is governed," Oxenstiern is reputed to- 
have said to his son. 

It seems hardly credible that even Louis Napo- 
leon would ever have ventured to fish with such a 
very transparent bait, and that even such as Francis. 
Joseph and Beust could ever have been induced to- 
nibble at it. Still, there is very little historic 
doubt but that this pretty scheme was actually pro- 
posed by Louis Napoleon at Salzburg, and that the 
Austrian Emperor and his meddling and muddling 
Chancellor had made up their minds to accept it. 

But Count Andrassy, who had got wind of the 
aflfair, went to Salzburg for the express purpose of 
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nipping the plot in the bud. He saw Louis Napo- 
leon, and told him how Hungary would never 
consent to join in a war against Prussia ; and 
that even if the French Emperor held in his hands 
a treaty of alliance with Austria, signed by 
Francis Joseph and countersigned by Chancellor 
Beust, the firm opposition of Hungary would make 
such a treaty a mere piece of waste paper. So the 
great scheme came to naught. 

But the third Napoleon, though thus over and 
over again thwarted in his ** compensation "schemes, 
still kept persisting in them. In 1869 and the 
earlier part of 1870 he negotiated secretly with 
Florence and Vienna to secure for himself Italian 
and Austrian aid for the eventuality of a war with 
Prussia. And there can hardly be a doubt but 
that the negotiations were successful. But for 
Prussia's crushing victories at the very beginning 
of the struggle in 1870, the world might certainly 
have seen both Italy and Austria in the field on the 
side of France. In 1868 King William visited the 
newly annexed parts of his realm. He was every- 
where cordially received: so short a time had 
sufiiced to reconcile these provinces with their new 
political status. 

The Schleswig - Holsteiners, though at first 
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strongly opposed to incorporation in Prussia, sensibly 
thought it was better for them at all events to form 
part of a powerful State on terms of equality, than 
to be dragged at the tail of a small, overbearingly 
domineering people like the Danes. The free 
cities had already found out, even by this time, 
that they had gained financially and commercially 
by their incorporation in Prussia. The poor 
Hessians and Nassauers could not well remain in 
doubt long but that their change of masters was a 
change for the better. And even the Hanoverians 
had begun to realize the fact that HohenzoUern 
was perhaps as good as Guelph — nay, considerably 
better, all things taken into due account. Perhaps 
the camerading of the military service had contri* 
buted its share towards this rapid amalgamation of 
the new with the old. Also, and of this there can 
be no doubt, the charm of the king-s personal in- 
fluence had largely done its part to conciliate anta- 
gonistic elements. No one can understand this 
fully who has not been permitted to come and move 
within the range of the attraction exercised by 
Emperor William upon all around him. 

In the early part of 1867, Bismarck had con- 
cluded a military convention with Saxony, by 
which the supreme command of the Saxon army 
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was vested in King William as commander-in-chief 
of the forces of the North German Confederation. 
Another important link in the chain that was being 
prepared to enlace France in its iron folds, should 
she persist in forcing war upon Germany. 

In the autumn of 1868, Pius IX. had the almost 
incredible arrogance to invite the Protestant clergy 
of Germany to his pretended (Ecumenical Council, 
just as if Luther and the Eeformation had never 
been. 

This was just a little too much for King William's 
forbearance. As a sincere and staunch Protestant, 
he could not possibly brook this. So Bismarck, as 
staunch and sincere a Protestant as the monarch 
himself, was instructed by the king to meet the 
Eomish insolence as it deserved. The Supreme 
Consistory was accordingly instructed to declare this 
Papal presumption an inexcusably gross trespass 
upon Protestant ground, and to warn all Prussian 
Protestants, more especially the clergy, against 
paying the slightest heed to the presumptuous 
Papal summons. 

A show, at least, of friendly relations was re- 
established with Austria, the Crown Prince of 
Prussia and the Archduke Charles Louis inter- 
changing reciprocal visits to Vienna and to Berlin. 
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On the 8th of December, 1869, the Emperor Alex- 
ander of Eussia, King William's nephew, on the occa- 
sion of the Centenary Jubilee of the Eussian Military 
Order of St. George, bestowed the highest class of 
that order upon King William, who, in return, 
made his nephew a Knight of the Order pour le 
Merite. 

It was looked upon at the time as a significant 
^circumstance that both monarchs, in their letters 
patent, mutually recalled to memory the great, 
glorious, and ever memorable epoch when their 
united armies had striven hand in hand for a 
<5ommon | sacred cause — to wit, the overthrow of 
the French Empire under the first Napoleon. 

In June, 1870, the provisional Government of 
[Spain, under the lead of Prim, offered the crown 
of Spain to the young Prince Leopold of Hohen- 
zoUern, nearly related to the royal house of 
Prussia. 

It is a moot question whether Bismarck ever really 
instigated Prim's rather strange choice of a prince 
of the house of HohenzoUern for the throne of 
:Spain. True, the Prussian premier had placed 
another scion of the same family upon the Bouma- 
nian throne. However, in this he had been moved 
i>j his earnest desire to diminish, or prevent at 
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least for a time, the burning chances of Eastern 
complications which were then threatening the 
peace of Europe ; whereas the candidature of a 
Hohenzollern for the throne of Spain could only 
tend to rouse to the highest pitch the susceptibilities 
of the French Government and the French people, 
and to invite, as it were, the outbreak of a fierce 
war ; and Bismarck certainly has always proved 
himself too clear-sighted and far-seeing a states- 
man not to have been quite alive to this patent 
fact, and not to have realized to the fullest extent 
the probable, nay the almost inevitable, conse- 
quences of a decided feeling of provocation on hi^ 
part. There can be very little doubt, in truths 
that Prim apprized the Prussian statesman of his 
intention ; but that Bismarck should actually have 
been Prim's prompter in the matter is more than 
doubtful. Had Bismarck really been so eager for 
the fight with France, as it seems generally 
beUeved, it may reasonably be asked, would he 
have lent himself so willingly to the early renun- 
ciation of Prince Leopold's candidature ? It seems 
certainly not quite justified by the facts of the case 
to impute to Bismarck that he not only went cheer- 
fully into the war, but that he actually himself 
concocted the casus belli. 
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Be this as it may, however, this much is certain, 
that it was only when the French demands grew 
absolutely insulting to the dignity of the Prussian 
King and nation, that Bismarck, supported most 
ably and energetically at this critical juncture by 
Count Eulenburg, the Prussian Home Secretary, 
counselled his royal master to prefer war to 
humiliation. To maintain that King William him- 
self was at the bottom of it all, behind ihe back of 
his ministers, as certain Francophiles have been 
attempting, truly seems a stretch of the imagina- 
tion even beyond certain of our own Liberals of 
the present day, who may be fairly held to rank 
high among the most skilled and successful ex- 
perts in inventing and promulgating things which 
are not. 

It was in July, 1870. King William was at the 
time in Ems for the benefit of his health. On the 
9th of July, Count Benedetti, the French Emperor's 
ambassador, demanded an audience of the king, 
which was granted at once. Benedetti demanded 
that King William should order the hereditary 
Prince of HohenzoUern to reconsider and cancel 
his acceptance of the Spanish crown. The king 
replied that, being simply concerned in the matter 
as head of the HohenzoUern family, and not in his 
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capacity of King of Prussia, and his consent never 
having been asked by Prince Leopold to accept the 
candidature, he had no call to give any order to the 
prince to drop that candidature. This was plain 
and straightforward. Two days after, Benedetti re- 
turned to the charge ; he demanded that the king 
should prder the prince to renounce the proffered 
crown. The king replied that the prince had 
perfect freedom of action, adding, he did not even 
know at the time where to find him, as he happened* 
to be then on tour in the Alps. On the morning 
of the 19th, the king, meeting the ambassador on 
the promenade, handed him an extra special of the 
Cologne Gazette, with a telegram from Sigmaringen, 
to the effect that Prince Leopold had declined the 
Spanish crown. Benedetti told King William that 
he himself had the evening before received the 
same news from Paris. So there seemed to be an 
end of the matter. But such a prosaic termination 
of so promising a casus belli would not suit the 
French Emperor and the clique around him. 
Benedetti now abruptly demanded of the king a 
binding promise never to give his consent again 
should the candidature ever be revived. This King 
William absolutely declined, and repeated his re- 
fusal when Benedetti returned to the charge. At 
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the last, the king declined granting another audi- 
ence to discuss the same subject over again. King 
William had shown wonderful patience and forbear- 
ance in the affair, and he had left the French 
barely an opening for war upon such very futile 
pretences. But they had made up their minds for 
war in Paris. So they started the lie that the king 
had refused an audience to the French Ambassador, 
and had, in his communications to the European 
Cabinets, represented the whole affair in a manner 
disparaging to France. 

The French went into the war with a light heart. 
The great Marshal Le Boeuf had so splendidly 
prepared the army for the pleasurable task await- 
ing it — the march to Berlin, to wit. There was 
not a man wanted who was on the regimental rolls; 
not a gaiter lacked, nor a button to the gaiter. It 
was all plain sailing; all admirably perfect pre- 
paration. At least they all believed so, or pro- 
fessed to believe. 



CHAPTEE XIX. 

THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR, 1870-71. 

On the 15th of July, 1870, King William set out on 
his return to Berlin. Germany was stirred to the 
very depth of the national heart. At all railway 
stations which the king had to pass he was enthu- 
siastically received — especially in the late Electorate 
of Hesse and in Hanover. He was now to the 
whole people the incarnation of the national spirit 
of Germany. He had indignantly repelled French 
insolence, and the whole nation, to the last man, 
stood resolved to join and support him to the last 
drop of their blood in resisting all attempts at 
French aggression. The Crown Prince, Bismarck, 
Boon, and Moltke, came up to Potsdam to meet 
him and to escort him to Berlin. Here his recep- 
tion by the people was most enthusiastic. The 
streets from the railway terminus to the palace 
were crowded, and thundering cheers greeted the 
beloved and revered monarch wherever a glimpse 
could be caught of him. 
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Thousands upon thousands stood gathered on 
the wide expanse before the palace. When the 
king appeared at the windows all heads were un- 
covered, and the Prussian National Hymn was 
sung with indescribable enthusiasm. When General 
Moltke made his appearance at the palace, about 
eleven o'clock at night, he also was cheered to the 
echo. At the nocturnal Council held at the palace 
the mobilization of the army was resolved upon, 
and the Diet summoned to meet on the 19th of 
July. 

On the 19th of July the king decreed the forma- 
tion of three armies — the first, under General 
Steinmetz, with head-quarters at Coblentz; the 
second, under Prince Frederick Charles, between 
Bingen and Mayence ; the third, formed of North 
and South German troops, under the Crown Prince 
of Prussia, between Mannheim and Eastadt. 

On the same day the French declaration of war 
was handed to Count Bismarck by M. Le Sourd, 
the French Charge d'Affaires at Berlin. The casus 
belli alleged that the project of placing a Prussian 
prince on the Spanish throne was held by the 
French Government to imperil the territorial safety 
of France. 

On the same day the king decreed the revival of 
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the Order of the Iron Cross, and opened the Diet. 
In the King's Speech it was said, among other 
things, that if Germany had in former times sub- 
mitted in silence to gross violation of her right, 
and to insolent insults to her honour, it was only 
that internal splits and dissensions had in those 
sad days made her unconscious of her own innate 
and inherent strength. Those wretched times had 
now departed for ever ; and Germany, growing 
more and more closely united every day, bore in 
herself now the will and the power of repelling 
French aggression. 

The Diet voted the war suppUes unanimously, on 
the 21st of July. 

So excellently well had Moltke and Eoon done 
their work, that the mobilization of the three 
armies was completed within eleven days. The 
highly important coast defence was also most 
efficiently provided for. 

Prussia had no adequate fleet to cope with the 
French war navy, and it was to be foreseen then 
that the French would be likely to endeavour to 
turn their vast naval superiority to the most pro- 
fitable account, by harassing the North German 
coasts, and perhaps attempting landiags here and 
there; nay, it was by no means improbable but 
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that they might try to throw some fifty thousand 
men upon some inviting spot of the coast, which 
might prove a very serious diversion indeed. It 
was indispensable, then, to have a most skilful and 
energetic commander on the spot, to whom the 
defence of the coast lands might confidently be 
entrusted. 

There was only one man in the Prussian army 
of whom it could be said that he fulfilled all the 
conditions required for this high and most difficult 
position — Vogel von Falckenstein. 

So he was chosen for the trust. He was ap- 
pointed governor - general of all German coast 
lands — that is to say, of the 1st, 2nd, 9th, and 
lOfch Corps of the army of the North German 
Confederation. The 17th division, belonging to 
the 9th Corps, was left behind to form the nucleus 
of the coast defences. Vogel von Falckenstein 
made the city of Hanover his head-quarters. He 
displayed all the energy of his character and the 
wonderful resources of his high military genius 
in providing, within a surprisingly short space of 
time, a most efficient system of coast defence. He 
organized a numerous and effective coast-guard ; he 
completely shut up the mouths of the rivers and 
the entrances to the harbours ; and he established 
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SO thoroughly eflScient a system of communication 
and rapid connection all along the coasts of the 
North Sea and the Baltic, that the French did not 
succeed in even a single attempt to land. 

With our recent experience of the capture of 
Falmouth and Liverpool, and the forcing of the 
Straits of Dover and the mouth of the Thames, it 
might certainly not be amiss to take a few leaves 
out of Falckenstein's book. With a thoroughly 
well-organized system of coast defence, little ap- 
prehension need ever be entertained of foreign 
invasion. 

On the last day of July, King William, then in 
his seventy-fourth year, set out from BerUn to 
encounter the fatigues and hardships of an arduous 
campaign. He was attended by Bismarck, Moltke, 
Boon, and other high ofl&cers. 

Shortly before his departure, he called his 
ministers around him. He repeated to them the 
expression of his sincerest joy and satisfaction at 
the splendid manifestations of high patriotic spirit 
throughout the great fatherland. To keep alive this 
spirit would be the task of the ministers remaining 
in Berlin, more especially should — what he trusted 
the Almighty Lord of Hosts would forefend — there 
come times when the news from the theatre of war 
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might not be so favourable as the high-wrought 
expectations of the nation now anticipated. He 
was quite aware how people and army had been 
spoilt, in a measure, by the unexampled successes 
of the wars of 1864 and 1866. These successes 
would not justify, however, an over-confident belief 
that failure and misfortune were out of the ques- 
tion. He trusted that, should dark days come, the 
enthusiasm of the present would hold out against 
them and endure unabated, to be a true prop and 
encouragement to the troops in the field and their 
leaders. King WilHam also proclaimed a general 
amnesty for all political offences. 

On the morning of the 2nd of August, King 
William, commander-in-chief of the hosts of 
united Germany, arrived at Mayence, where the 
general head-quarters were established. Here the 
subjoined proclamation was issued : — 

"To THE Army ! 

" All Germany stands united in arms against a 
neighbouring State that has unexpectedly and 
without cause declared war against us. We have 
to defend our threatened fatherland, our honour, 
our hearths and homes. I assume this day the 
supreme command of the army, to enter trustfully 
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upon a struggle such as our fathers have gloriously 
fought in times of old. The eyes of the whole father- 
land are confidently fixed with mine upon you. 
The Lord God will be with us and our just cause. 
" Mayence, this second day of August, 1870. 

" William." 

A considerable portion of the French army had 
meanwhile advanced close up to the German 
frontier near Saarbriicken. 

Saarbriicken was practically undefended — to all 
intents and purposes an open town. The small 
detachment placed there, a few hundred men, had 
orders to give way before an attack in force. At 
ten o'clock on the morning of the 2nd of August 
a fierce attack was made by three French divisions, 
with numerous cannon, under the eye of the Em- 
peror Louis Napoleon in person. The Prussian 
detachment defended the position valorously, and 
fell back slowly upon its supports, about two in the 
afternoon, with a loss of two oflScers and seventy 
men, having inflicted in return much more con- 
siderable loss upon the French. It was here where 
the ill-starred young Prince Louis Napoleon, then 
only fourteen, received what was pompously an- 
nounced to the world as his bapteme de feu, and 
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was made to fire ofif with his own feeble child's 
hand one of the much-vaunted mitrailleuses, which 
failed so lamentably to answer the extravagant 
expectations entertained of them. It was at the 
time stated upon good authority that the poor boy 
was seized after by attacks of chorea. 

For several days after the French took delight 
in throwing successive discharges of a barbarous 
shell at the defenceless town of Saarbriicken, of 
which they took perfunctory possession. When 
they found it was time to evacuate it, these 
noble warriors set fire to the place, and assisted 
the conflagration by showers of shells from the 
neighbouring heights ! Yet, with almost incredible 
perversity, many of the organs of the British press 
trumpeted forth this wonderful attack by three 
French divisions upon three companies of Prussian 
infantry as a crushing blow inflicted upon Germany, 
and actually hailed it as the bright promise of 
further " glorious " successes ! If these gentry 
would only now just take the trouble of looking 
upon French practices in every part of the world — 
in Egypt, Madagascar, the New Hebrides, &c. — 
they might feel some compunction for their curious 
anti-German manifestations in the Franco-German 
War, and they might feel disposed perhaps to 
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admit that Germany in 1870 and 1871 was fight- 
ing actually the battle of England as well as her 
own. On the very day the great battles of Worth 
and Spicheren were won by the Germans, a leading 
London evening paper presented the French with a 
brilliant victory, upon the authority of a "Traveller's 
Tale." 

The first great blow in this war was struck by 
the Crown Prince of Prussia, and the so-called 
Third Army under his command. The Crown 
Prince had left Berlin on the 26th of July, and 
had travelled by Leipzig, Munich, Stuttgart, and 
Karlsruhe to the head-quarters of the Third Army. 
The manliness of his character, his frank cordiality, 
and his affable manners, free from all studied or 
ostentatious condescension, gained him all hearts. 
The South German soldiers, whom he came to lead 
against the hereditary enemy of the great Father- 
land, were more especially delighted with him; they 
felt proud to be commanded by the true victor of 
Nachod, at least, and Chlum. 

On the 4th of August, a little after five o'clock 
in the morning, the Crown Prince of Prussia left 
Landau, attended by his staff and suite. The 
army under his command had been directed to 
advance upon Weissenburg. This place had 
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always been held a point of considerable strategical 
importance, and in the revolutionary war some of 
the fiercest fights had been fought for its possession. 

On this occasion the city was occupied by the 
division of General Abel Douay, who had the 
reputation of being one of the best leaders of the 
French. The division belonged to the corps of 
Marshal MacMahon, to whom two flukes, in the 
Crimea and at Magenta, had given an exaggerated 
reputation of high tactical skill. It numbered 
sixteen battalions of very excellent infantry, among 
them two of Zouaves and one of Turcos, and had 
a numerous, powerful, and well-served artillery. 

The important eminence of the Gaisberg, which 
commands Weissenburg from the south side, had 
been very strongly fortified, and was held by a 
large body of troops. A little after nine o'clock 
in the morning, the Crown Prince arrived on the 
heights to the east of Schweigen, just when the 
vanguard of the German division — Bothmer's — 
were making their first attack upon the city. 

About half an hour or so later, the 17th Infantry 
Brigade (of the famous 5th Corps, of 1866 renown), 
having crossed the Lauter, made its appearance at 
St. Eemy and Waghausel, and proceeded to assault 
the heights opposite. 
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Soon after, the 18th brigade of the same corps 
took its position on the right of the 17th brigade, 
attacked and carried Altenstadt, and, making its 
way to the southern bank of the Lauter, prepared 
to attack the Gaisberg. 

The 9th division having then crossed the Lauter. 
it became practicable to attack the town of Weissen- 
burg also from the south-east. Two battalions of 
the 57th Eegiment and one of the 58th were sent 
forward from Altenstadt for the purpose of this 
operation. At twelve o'clock the town of Weissen- 
burg was vigorously assailed by these troops and 
by Bothmer's division, and, after a desperate 
struggle, carried. Half an hour later the 18th 
and 41st Infantry Brigades delivered a fierce 
assault upon the Gaisberg, the King's Grenadier 
Eegiment leading the van. The Germans suffered 
severely, more especially from the Chassepot fire of 
the French tirailleurs, who occupied the vineyards 
all around. 

The superior carrying power of the Chassepot, 
as compared with that of the needle-gun, was made 
clearly manifest here, whilst the much-vaunted 
mitrailleuses were found wanting. 

The Prussian infantry, however, marched up the 
steep height steadily, and without flinching, and 
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carried the fortified farm and the castle behind at 
the first onset, despite the desperate resistance op- 
posed by the French. At one o'clock in the after- 
noon the Gaisberg had changed masters. Half an 
hour after, the Crown Prince rode up the heights 
to express to the noble infantry of the 5th and 
11th Corps his warmest acknowledgments of their 
undaunted bravery. 

The Gaisberg being the centre and key of the 
French position, after its plucky capture by the 
Germans there was nothing left for the defeated 
corps to do but to effect its retreat in an orderly 
manner. This the French succeeded in accomplish- 
ing, moving off in three columns in a south-westerly 
direction, pursued by two German cavalry regi- 
ments. General Douay had been killed in the fight. 
The loss of the French amounted to some twelve 
hundred killed and wounded. The victorious Ger- 
mans, whose losses in killed and wounded were 
even greater (no wonder, considering the strength 
of the positions captured, and the superiority of 
the Chassepot over the needle-gun), captured 
about one thousand unwounded prisoners, with 
thirty officers, besides the French camp, baggage, 
&c., and one gun taken by the 5th Battalion of 
Eifles. 
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The capture of the Gaisberg and the lines of 
Weissenburg was the first actual deed of arms in 
the campaign. It is chiefly for this reason that 
we have devoted to it here so apparently inordinate 
space — taking into account, more especially, the 
necessarily restricted limits of this book. 

In the Franco-German War, campaigns and 
battles and sieges, captures of fortresses and camps 
and entire armies, stand so closely crowded to- 
gether, and follow one another in such serried 
succession, that it must necessarily prove an over- 
hard task even to grasp them in their connection, 
let alone going in for anything like detailed con- 
sideration and description. So the writer may 
only here and there find it practicable to allude 
even cursorily to the leading events of this war, 
confining himself for the rest to its wondrous 
consequences. 

On the 6th of August the Crown Prince of Prussia 
encountered and defeated MacMahon, whose corps 
had been considerably reinforced by several com- 
plete divisions from De Failly and Canrobert's 
corps. The trophies of the victory were two Im- 
perial eagles, close upon forty cannons, six mitrail- 
leuses, and above four thousand prisoners. Both 
armies suffered heavy loss in killed and wounded. 
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MacMahon retreated rather precipitately, leaving 
the whole of Alsatia and the line of the Vosges 
(except the fortresses) to the victorious Germans. 
The two small fortresses of Liitzelstein and Lichten- 
berg, in the Vosges, were also captured by the 
Germans. 

On the same 6th of August another great battle 
was fought at Spicheren, near Saarbriicken. 

General Frossard's corps, supported by close 
upon two more divisions and a most powerful 
artillery, had taken up a strong position on the 
Spicheren heights and in Spicheren woods. The 
7th German Corps was, on the morning of the 6th 
of August, stationed at Guichenbach, some six 
English miles from Saarbriicken,on the German 
side. About noon the cavalry division of Ehein- 
haben passed through the town of Saarbriicken, 
which had been evacuated by the French. The 
14th Division of Infantry followed, under command 
of General Kameke. The Germans having passed 
through the town, and issuing from the other side, 
were received by a warm artillery and infantry fire. 

Kameke at once ordered the attack on the heights. 
The Germans had to make their way to the foot of 
the hills across an open which afforded no protection 
whatever against the fierce French fire from the 
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heights ; notwithstanding which formidable ob- 
stacle, they advanced steadily and with the utmost 
intrepidity from the Winterberg southward, upon 
the steep heights held by the French. 

They made some progress np to three o'clock in 
the afternoon, although fighting against fearful 
odds. At last the thunder of artillery brought por- 
tions of the division of Bamekow and.Stiilpnagel 
to the aid of the desperately struggling, sadly 
overmatched 14th division. General Eameke 
now tried to take the French in the left flank, 
moving down upon them over Stiring. This 
manoeuvre was frustrated by the French. Fortu- 
nately General Goben arrived with farther rein- 
forcements and took the command. At this time 
the French had, indeed, been driven from Spicheren 
wood ; but powerful reserves coming up, the Prus- 
sians had to give way again for a time. 

Soon after six o'clock in the evening the French 
left wing began to press hard upon the Prussians 
round Stiring, when the arrival of a few regiments 
of Brandenburg Infantry, belonging to the second 
army (Prince Frederick Charles), changed the face 
of affairs, the Prussians now succeeding at last in 
carrying the rocky, wood-covered declivities of the 
heights. 
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Spicheren wood was taken once more, and 
General Goben ordered the final attack upon the 
top of the Spicheren hill. The 6th division suc- 
ceeded in getting two batteries along a mountain 
path up to the top, and the assault was crowned 
with complete success. 

It was at this juncture that General Steinmetz 
arrived on the field of action. He completed what 
his great lieutenant had so gloriously begun. The 
defeated French were forced to retreat. 

At first Frossard retired in good order. He in- 
tended to fall back upon St. Avoid, where due 
preparations had been made for such a contingency. 
But Steinmetz rapidly pushed forward the 13th 
division (Gliimer), which cleverly managed to in- 
terpose the French and St. Avoid. 

Upon this, complete demoralization set in in 
Frossard's corps. The orderly retreat degenerated 
into something very like wild flight, so that impor- 
tant military magazines, the camp of an entire 
French division, numerous pieces of artillery, a 
complete pontoon train, 10,000 woollen rugs, some 
two hundred tons of provisions, tobacco, &c., were 
allowed to fall into the hands of the victorious 
Germans. Two thousand five hundred unwounded 
French prisoners were taken by the Prussians, 
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The French had fifty-two strong battalions in the 
fight, supported by a most powerful artillery. The 
Germans had only twenty-seven battalions, with 
the artillery of a single division ; besides which, 
the French had in their favour the immense ad- 
vantage of an extremely strong position. Yet the 
Germans carried the day. Their losses were fear- 
fully heavy ; 215 ofiScers, and 5,084 men killed and 
wounded — an enormous percentage upon the 
number engaged. 

The French losses in killed and wounded may be 
estimated at about 6,000, as Frossard admitted a 
loss in his own special corps alone of 210 officers,, 
and 4,000 men. 

The French who had been defeated at Spicheren 
were thoroughly demoralized. They had apparently 
intended to defend a carefully prepared position in 
the French Nied ; but on the 11th of August, the 
fifth day after the battle of Spicheren, they re- 
treated to the other bank of the Moselle at Metz, 
where they took up a new position under the pro- 
tection of the fortress. Steinmetz followed. 

As the meeting of the French and German armies 
round Metz constituted a most critical juncture in 
the war, a few lines may be given here to a brief 
sketch of the position. 
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On the 14th of August Steinmetz held the follow- 
ing positions. The first division of the 1st Corps 
was placed at Courcelles Chaussy, on the road 
leading from Metz to St. Avoid ; the second division 
at Les Etangs, on the road leading from Metz to 
Boulay. The thirteenth division (7th Corps) was 
placed at Dommaugeville ; the 8th Corps at Varie, 
near Vionville; the third cavalry division on 
the right wing, at St. Barbe ; the first cavalry 
division on the left wing, at Frontigay. The four- 
teenth and eighteenth divisions of the Second Army 
were leaning on the left wing of the first wing. 

Well, in the afternoon of the 14th of August, 
the vanguard of the First Army thought they dis- 
cerned signs of an intended move of the French 
encamped under the walls of Metz. 

Now it was a matter of the utmost importance for 
the Germans to keep the French in their actual 
positions before Metz, until Prince Frederick 
Charles could move upon their line of retreat. So 
Steinmetz at once gave orders to the brigade Goltz 
to attack the rear-guard of Decaen's Corps (which 
had formerly been commanded by Bazaine). 

The attack was delivered with such spirit and 
determination, that the corps were compelled to 
halt and to make front. Part of Frossard's corps 
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had also to join in repelling the Prussian onset. 
Immediately General Gliimer was sent forward with 
the brigade Osten-Lacken, to support Goltz. 
Kameke and Wrangel joined in the fray on the 
left wing, and the final result was that the French 
had to abandon for the nonce all notion of moving 
away from their encampment. 

The French corps Ladmirault had meanwhile 
endeavoured to make an impression upon the right 
wing of the 1st Corps, but the assailants were met 
by General Manteufifel at the head of his reserves 
with such determination, that they also had to set 
in ultimately behind the fortifications. The eflfec- 
of the battle of Courcelles was, that Prince Fred- 
erick Charles had an additional day given him to 
bring his army up, which he turned to most ex- 
cellent account. 

Then was the commencement of the series of 
obstinate battles — including the stupendous en- 
counter at Mais-la-Tour, in Vionville * — fought with 



* It was here, on August 16, 1870, that General Con* 
stantine Alvensleben II. had a glorious opportunity afforded 
him of showing his high military qualities on a field that 
could not possibly be more favourable for the display, and 
most gloriously did he avail himself of this opportunity. 

With his single corps (the 3rd), unsupported till the battle 
was far advanced, he fought for hours against overwhelming 
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equal heroism on both sides, and which presented 
many anxious moments for the fortunes of the 
ultimately successful hosts of Germany, who strove, . 
on their part, to detain and confine the French 
army of some 200,000 of the very best troops within 
the lines of Metz ; whilst the French, on their part, 
wrestled with the most desperate valour to break 
the enemy's iron grip, and gain egress from the 
chain circle thrown around them. 

This series of combats terminated on the 18th of 
August, with the murderous battle of Gravelotte 

French forces (the coips of Decaen, Ladmirault, Frossard, 
Canrobert, and the French unperial guard), holding his 
tenacious grasp upon them until at length Prince Frederick 
Charles could bring up part of the 8th, 9th, and 10th 
Corps, and though still greatly inferior in numbers to the 
French host, after twelve hours' incessant fighting, forced the 
enemy back into Metz. There was a most critical moment 
in this battle of Vionville, at Mais-la-Tour, when Canrobert 
was near breaking through the feeble Prussian force which 
was so desperately striving to hold him fixed to the ground. 
H^ was just preparing to throw forward the two corps which 
formed the centre of his army at Vionville. Had he succeeded 
in acting this move, the French Army of the Rhine might 
have made good its escape from the meshes of tbe net so 
skilfully thrown round it by Moltke's genius. But Con- 
stantino Alvensleben was equal to the occasion. With mar- 
vellously prompt "decision he resolved to risk the total loss of 
two regiments of cavalry, by hurling them against the French 
centre at Vionville before Canrobert should be able to execute 
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and St. PriTat, where the last tmly heroic effort of 
Bazaine to lead his host forth beyond the lines of 
Metz was finally thwarted. The battle lasted nine 
fall hoars. King William commanded in person. 
The losses were very considerable on both sides. 
King William sent his wife the following brief 
dispatch, which stands in sach marvelloas contrast 
with Napoleon's grandiloquent bulletins : 

''BiYorAC KEAB Rezokyille, Aug. 18, 9 p.m.' 
*' French army, in a very strong position to the 
west of Metz, attacked this day under my com- 



his projected moTement in adTance. Six squadrons of 
Prossian Horse, those of the 16th Lancers, and those of the 
7th Cnirassiers, were chosen by the General for the purpose. 
The lead of the attacking force was entrusted to the Colonel 
of the 7tfa Cniiassiers, Count Schmettan, who threw his small 
force with a desperate dash upon the French centre at Yion- 
Tille, completely confusing Canrobert, and effectually staying 
the intended advance until the £BLTouiite moment for it had 
passed away. The gallant Prussian cavalry got safely back 
afterwards, out of the seemingly inevitable jaws of death — 
albeit with heavy loss in killed and wounded. 

This magnificent tactical stroke fully deserves to rank 
with those brilliant inspirations of genius by which a Claudius 
Kero snatched the assured victory from great Hasdrubal 
in the decisive battle of the Metaums, or a Kallermasse 
turned the Austrian victory at Marengo into a disastrous 
defeat. 
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mand ; completely defeated in nine hours' battle ; 
cut off from its communications with Paris, and 
thrown back on Metz. ** William." 

A letter followed, of which anon. 

The king had left Pont-a-Mousson as early as 
four in the morning, attended by Count Waldersee. 
Towards evening the king was seated by the side of 
a garden wall near Eezonville. Quite close to him 
s, wool factory was on fire, illumining the sur- 
rounding country with a lurid light. A ladder had 
been laid across as a seat for the king, one end 
supported on a weighing machine, the other on the 
carcase of a departed French cavalry horse. Around 
the king stood his brother Charles, the Grand 
Duke of Saxe-Weimar, the Grand Duke of Mecklen- 
burg, Bismarck, Eoon, and Count Donhoff. Ee- 
freshments were sadly wanted. A sutler was put 
in requisition. His Majesty deigned to partake of 
a glass of double caraway liqueur : it had been his 
gracious father's, of revered memory, favourite tipple 
under similar circumstances. Bismarck, who, as 
customary with him, looked more to the solid part, 
had got a sizable piece of soldier's bread, wliich he 
stood munching with an air of the most perfect 
/Content, whilst thoughts of " Germany to the 
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Vosges'* were flitting through his busy patriotic- 
brain. The Grand Dukes looked on envious, wish- 
ing they had as good appetite and teeth as the Iron 
Chancellor. Meanwhile the night was advancing,, 
and the king was thinking of passing the night on 
the field with the troops, and had just had his field 
carriage got ready for him, when one of the in- 
defatigable around him, who waited on their beloved 
master as affectionate children on a revered parent, 
discovered a small unfurnished room, somewhere in 
Eezonville, where the king might past the night a 
little more comfortably on his field bed. 

In his letter to Queen Augusta (above alluded to) 
the king said : ** A new day of victory. The effects- 
cannot yet be fully grasped. Both sides fought 
with admirable valour and steadiness. The enemy 
defended every foot of ground with the most de- 
termined bravery. Feats of heroism were wrought 
on both sides. It was about half-past eight in the 
evening when firing ceased at all points. The enemy 
repeatedly came on to the attack, but he was in- 
variably repulsed. In one of the attacks my 
historic shells of Koniggratz put in an appearance. 
On this occasion Minister von Boon carried me out 
of harm's way. All the troops greeted me with 
enthusiastic shouts whenever they could catch a. 
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glimpse of me. The fate of the enemy who now 
stands packed close in the strongly fortified camp of 
Metz cannot yet be forecast. I dread to ask about 
our losses, and to inquire after names. I hear too 
many friends and intimates mentioned — often with- 
out warrant. Thy regiment has fought brilliantly. 
Waldersee is among the wounded, seriously though 
not mortally, as was reported . . . Thanli God, who 
vouchsafed us victory ! '' 

On the day after the battle an affecting incident 
took place. King William passing in his carriage 
through Gorze, drove past a house in which a 
grievously wounded officer named Zedwitz was 
lying. He was a first lieutenant in the 4th Eegi- 
ment of Thuringian Infantry, and one of the five 
officers of the second company who was wounded 
at Vionville. Hundreds of wounded were still lying 
in the streets of Gorze, cared for as tenderly under 
the very distressing circumstances of the case, but 
not yet regularly provided for. When these wounded 
men caught sight of their beloved Lord of War, 
they greeted him with enthusiastic hurrahs. When 
the wounded officer, whose attention was thus called 
to the king's approach, saw from his couch of pain 
the horses of the royal carriage, he dispatched his 
attendant with a beautiful rose to his Majesty, and 
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a few words by way of salute to the Eoyal Hero. 
** A grievously wounded ofl&cer," such were the words, 
*' who can hardly expect to live over the next few 
days, sends your Majesty this rose as a salute of 
victory for Gravelotte." The king, visibly affected, 
ordered the coachman to drive on slowly, took the 
rose, inquired about the sender and his wound, sent 
him his gracious thanks and best wishes of re- 
covery from his wound, placed the rose in his button- 
hole, and drove on. Zedwitz recovered slowly and 
gradually, but completely. He was promoted to the 
rank of captain, and soon after to that of major. 
Finally, on the 24th of December, 1871, the 
Emperor WilUam sent him, as a gift of thanks 
for the rose, an oil painting in a golden frame, 
the painting in illustration of the incident. The 
subjoined letter from the king's own hand accom- 
panied the precious gift : — 

**In grateful remembrance of the moment, never 
to be forgotten by me, when you, grievously wounded, 
sent a rose after me at Gorze, on the 19th of August, 
1870, just as I, not knowing you and your sad con- 
dition at the time, had driven by your bed of pain, I 
send you the accompanying painting, that it may 
show to future time how you, in such a moment, 
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thought of your King, and how grateful that King 
remains to you now. 

" Christmas, 22nd December, 1871. 

" (Signed) William Eex/' 

On the 19th of August the king decreed the 
formation of a new separate corps, the 4th or 
Meuse Army, under command of Crown Prince 
Albert of Saxony, one of the best German leaders 
in the field, who had contributed largely to the great 
crowning success the day before. The march of 
this army, in conjunction with the Third Army 
under the Crown Prince of Prussia, was directed 
upon Paris. However, Chalons was found evacuated 
-by MacMahon, who had collected some 150,000 
men, and it was speedily ascertained that this large 
force had marched off in the direction of Metz, to 
co-operate with Bazaine in a grand effort to turn 
the tables upon their besiegers under Prince 
Frederick Charles (General Steinmetz had gone 
back to Germany, as Governor-General of Posen 
and Silesia). History tells how MacMahon's well- 
conceived plan was foiled. 

The subjoined three dispatches of King William 
to Queen Augusta were momentous. The first was 
dated "1st of September, 3.15 p.m.. Battlefield 
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of Sedan. Since half-past eight this morning 
yictorioaslv progressing battle aroond Sedan. 
Guards, 4th, 5th, 11th, 12th Corps, and Bavarians. 
Enemy almost entirely thrown back into Sedan." 
— The second, " Before Sedan, 2nd of September, 
2.30 p.m. Capitulation, by which the whole army 
in Sedan surrenders, has just been concluded with 
General Wimpffen, who had taken the command of 
the French army in Ueu of Marshal MacMahon, 
wounded. The Emperor has only surrendered his 
person to me, as he did not command. He has 
referred us for aU other matters to the Paris 
Eegency. I am going to have an interview with 
him, after which I will decide as to his place of 
residence. What a wondrous turn through God's 
leading ! " — The third, " Varennes, 4th of Septem- 
ber, 8 a.m. What an afifecting moment when I 
met Napoleon ! He was bowed down, but dignified 
in his bearing, and resigned. I have given him for 
residence Wilhelmshohe, near Cassel. Our meeting 
took place in a small chateau before the western 
glacis of Sedan. Thence I rode on to the army. 
You may fancy my reception by the troops ! In- 
describable ! I had finished my five hours' ride 
through the lines at 7.30 p.m., when it was grow- 
ing dark ; but I returned here only at one o'clock 
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this morning* May God vouchsafe us His further 
help ! " 

MacMahon's army had numbered on the 29th of 
August a full complement of 150,000 men. On 
the evening of the 2nd of September all this host 
had been swallowed up, with the exception of some 
three thousand fugitives that had made good their 
flight into Belgium. At Beaumont and in the 
battle of Sedan some 30,000 were captured; by 
the capitulation, 83,000 (with 4,000 officers) sur- 
rendered, uesides 14,000 wounded. 

On the 1st of September Bazaine, acting clearly 
in concert with MacMahon's projected move, made 
a desperate fruitless effort to break through the 
German lines round Metz. 

There was no further obstacle now to the ad- 
vance upon Paris. On the 19th of September an 
iron ring had been thrown round that immense 
city, as firm and unbreakable as the chain that 
held the Ehine Army enclosed within its folds at 
Metz. 

Meanwhile the Empire had ceased to exist. The 

Kepublic had succeeded it. Gambetta, a truly 

great man, wonderfully rich in resources, and, 

despite Thiers' furious sneer at him as " ce fou 

Jurieux,'' after all, the right man for the position, 
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had made his escape from the beleaguered capital in. 
a balloon ; and had begun to organize a fresh and 
formidable resistance, which brought new men ta 
the front— such as Aurelle de Paladines, Faid- 
herbe, Cretner, Bourbaki, and some others. We^ 
have really no space at our command here to cast 
.even the most cursory glimpse over this new 
campaign. We may only say that Aurelle de 
Paladines was the only French leader in this- 
momentous war who could boast of even a tran- 
sitory success over a German corps. He compelled 
General von der Tann to evacuate Orleans, and 
retreat to St. Peravy, on the road to Paris — though 
he gained not much of a victory, despite his over- 
whelming superiority of numbers. He lost above 
2,000 killed and wounded, against forty-two officers 
and 700 men killed and wounded on the side of 
the Germans, who retreated, moreover, in perfect 
order. 

On the 28th of September Strasburg capitulated,, 
with more than 400 officers and 17,000 men. On 
the 27th of October Metz surrendered, with three 
marshals of France, more than 6,000 officers, and 
173,000 men. The capitulation of Thionville fol- 
lowed on the 24th of November. Many other 
fortresses of greater or lesser strength and im- 
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portance had surrendered before that time, or 
surrendered after. 

After the capitulation of Metz, King William 
raised his nephew, Prince Frederick Charles, and 
his own son, the Crown Prince, to the highest rank 
in the army — " the first occurrence of this nature 
in * Our house,' " he told the queen, with excusable 
pride, in his letter to her announcing the fact. 
The patent of Count was at the same time bestowed 
upon General Moltke. 

AU attempts of the forces in Paris to break 
through the encircling German chain failed abso- 
lutely. 

From the 28th of November, at Beaune la 
Eolande, Prince Frederick Charles had an almost 
uninterrupted series of fights and victories over 
the French Army of the Loire — Orleans, Beau- 
gancy, Blois, Tours, Vend6me, Le Mans, and St. 
Corneille. In the latter fights — from the 6th to 
the 12th of January, 1871—22,000 unwounded 
prisoners fell into the hands of the victorious 
Germans. The Loire Army, under Chanzy, in full 
retreat upon Alen^on in a northern direction, and 
upon Zaval in a western direction, had by this 
time well-nigh ceased to exist. General Schmidt, 
in pursuit of Chanzy, made two thousand addi- 
22 
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-tional prisoners. Alen^n was occupied by the 
Germans in the night of the 16th to the 17th of 
January. 

Faidherbe's North Army had meanwhile also 
been defeated in several well - contested battles 
by Generals Manteoffel and Goben, at Amiens, 
Bapaums, &c.y and, more especially, by General 
Goben at St. Quentin, on the 19th of January. 

But the most truly threatening plan conceived 
by Gambetta was an invasion of South Germany, 
which, had it been even partially successful, would 
not alone have brought unspeakable miseries upon 
the invaded land, but might have turned out a most 
formidable diversion, which would have protracted 
the war for many months. 

Long ere it was known at head-quarters that 
General Bourbaki, the leader chosen and appointed 
by Gambetta, had commenced his threatening 
movement. General Werder — who after the capture 
of Strasburg had done most excellent work in the 
East with very insufBicient forces, and had skilfully 
managed to dispose of Garibaldi, Gambriel, Michel, 
and Cremer — ^received authentic information from 
the German envoy at Berne, Baron von Eoder, 
that the French were concentrating their new Army 
of the East, consisting of the 15th, 18th, 20th, and 
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24th Corps, between Dole and Besan9on ; and that 
it clearly seemed their intention to relieve Belfort, 
then besieged by the Germans under General 
Treskow, and cut the lines of communication of 
the German armies. When General Werder re- 
ceived the alarming news of the imminent approach 
of Bourbaki with some 160,000 men, he was not' 
quite sure whether it might not be the French 
commander's intention to march upon Nancy to 
break the German line of communication there; 
or whether he really purposed to endeavour to raise 
the siege of Belfort and make his way into Alsatia, 
and thence into the southern part of Germany. 

But he fully saw and realized at once the im- 
mensity of the danger threatening the cause of 
Germany from that quarter, no matter which of 
the two, Nancy or Belfort, might form the proxi- 
mate object of Bourbaki's proposed operations. 
He was at Dijon then ; with prompt decision he 
determined to abandon that city immediately. 
Having ordered General von der Goltz, whom he 
had detached to besiege Largres, to rejoin him 
with his forces, he left Dijon on the 27th of 
December, and made his way by forced marches to 
Vesoul. 

The fourth reserve division, set free by the capi- 
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tulations of Schlettstadt and Neu Breisach, was 
ordered up to Yillersexel, some eighteen English 
miles to the rear of Belfort. 

In this well-chosen flank position at Vesonl and 
ViUersexel, which was admirably adapted to meet 
all eventualities, Werder resolved to watch the 
course of events. 

General Treskow, in command of the first 
reserve division, had laid siege to Belfort on the 
8rd of November. Exactly a month after, the Ger- 
man batteries opened their fire upon the place* To 
cover the siege operations in the west, General 
Bebschiitz had been ordered up with eight battalions 
of Landwehr. 

From the 3rd to the 8th of January, 1871, the 
Germans were victorious in a series of small re- 
connoitring fights at Vellefaux, Villersee, Levreig, 
and Velle de Chatel. From these fights Werder 
gained the certainty that the immense Army of the 
East (some 160,000 men) was moving to the right 
upon Belfort. 

It was of the utmost importance that he should 
arrive there before them. He had contemplated an 
eventuality of this nature, and had partly provided 
against it, by selecting an excellent position on the 
Lizaine or Luxienne, which was well adapted to 
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cover the siege of Belfort. On the 7th of January 
Werder resolved to attack the enemy's left wing. 
The French declined the combat, which fully con- 
firmed Werder' s opinion that they were moving to 
the right upon Belfort* 

So on the 9th of January he fell upon Bourbaki's 
left flank with fierce impetuosity. On the German 
side the Baden division was chiefly engaged ; on the 
French, the 18th and 20th Corps. Bourbaki com- 
manded in person. The possession of Villersexel 
was the chief object of the fight. 

Villersexel is a small place in the arrondissement 
Lure Haute- Saone. It lies at the confluence of the 
rivers Ognon and Siey, on the road from Vesoul to 
Hericourt and Montbeliard. 

The German attack was made with extraordinary 
vigour. Villersexel was carried by storm, Moimay 
and Marat sharing the same fate. All attacks made 
by the French were victoriously repulsed. 

The whole French army was brought to a stand- 
still. Bourbaki was thoroughly convinced that the 
German attack would be renewed on the morning 
of the 10th, and made his dispositions accordingly. 

In this conviction he was strengthened by the 
misleading action of Werder, who actually had a 
bridge thrown over the Ognon, on Bourbaki's right 
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flank. Werder, however, having thus craftily mis- 
led his antagonist, marched quietly off in the night 
of 9-lOth January, he himself hastening on in 
advance with his staff to the position he had 
marked out from Delle to Lure, to make his final 
preparations for the impending titanic struggle. A 
forced march, rendered peculiarly diflScult by the 
deep snowdrifts and the shppery state of the roads, 
brought the whole of the troops to the intended 
position on the 11th of January. 

On the morning of the 10th, Bourbaki had found, 
to his intense amazement and grief, that the Ger- 
mans were clean gone. The whole of Werder's 
force, with every man counted whom Treskow 
could possibly spare from the siege of Belfort, 
amounted to forty-eight weak battalions, with 
whom the General had to hold a most extended 
position, against a fourfold force of assailants, and 
with a strong, well-garrisoned hostile fortress in the 
rear, and under the threatening danger of a sortie 
en masse from that fortress, which would place the 
German defenders of the extended line from Lure 
to Delle between two fires. 

General Werder was not a whit dismayed, how- 
ever. He made his defensive dispositions with 
admirable judgment and skill, availing himself 
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most judiciously of the natural advantages of his 
mountain chain, fortified by a number of heavy: 
position guns, sent up from before Belfort by 
General Treskow. 

By noon of the 13th of January, all preparations 
were fully completed ; all villages and places along. 
the line were thoroughly got ready for the most 
obstinate defence, rifle-pits being dug, and barri- 
cades and abatis placed at all suitable points. 

One might, indeed, without incurring ridicule, 
compare, within certain limits, Werder's Belfort 
lines to the great Duke's genial creation of the 
Torres Vedras lines. 

On the morning of the 14th of January, the 
Germans stood in their position, fully prepared 
and ready to receive the French onset. 

In the night of from the 13th to the 14th, a 
rather sudden change in the weather had very 
considerably altered the aspect of affairs, changing 
the prospects of the German defences much for the 
worse. The thermometer had suddenly dropped to 
zero r. ! so the Lizaine and the swampy meadows 
along its banks, which had the day before con- 
stituted the chief bulwark of the defence, were now 
solidly frozen over, opposing thus no further obstacle 
to the advance of the French. 
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Even this most serious contretemps left Werder 
undismayed, and fully resolved to fight where he 
stood to the last man and the last bullet for the 
safety of South Germany. The struggle began on 
the 15th of January, and continued throughout the 
15th, .the 16th, and the 17th of January, till fouif 
o'clock in the afternoon of that day> when Bour- 
baki essayed a last overwhelming attack — without 
success. Foiled thus in his most desperate efforts 
to break through the German line of the defence 
thrown between him and Belfort, the French com- 
mander saw at last that there was naught left him 
but to secure a safe retreat. 

It was too late even for this* The new South 
Army, under Manteuffel, was upon him, and by the 
first day of February the remnants of the proud 
host that might have changed the face of affairs, 
to the number of 80,000 — one-half of its original 
force — ^had sought and found a safe retreat on the 
neutral soil of Switzerland. 

Werder's heroic defence against forces four times 
as large as his own, forms one of the most 
brilliant pages in the history of war* 



THE NEW GERMAN EMPIRE. 

Meanwhile most momeatous events were taking 
place at Versailles. In Louis XIV.'s splendid 
Mirror Hall, Kino William op Prussia was 
solemnly proclaimed Emperor op Germany by the 
assembled German Princes and the Bepresenta- 
TiVES OP THE Free Cities I 

In a letter which the King addressed to the King 
of Bavaria, to all the German Princes and Free 
Towns, he signified his acceptance of the Imperial 
dignity in the following words : — 

" I will wear the Imperial Crown, not for autho- 
rity's sake, the contest for which has often ruined 
the true cause of Germany in the most glorious 
moments of her history — but wholly resolved, with 
God's help, to use my sword only in the defence 
and protection of my country and her frontiers." 

The Imperial investiture was fixed to take place 
on January 18, 1871, exactly one hundred and 
seventy years after the foundation of the Prussian 
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Monarchy, On the south side of the Galerie des 
Glaces, looking out on the park, an altar had been 
erected, covered with a scarlet cloth, bearing on it 
the device of the Iron Cross. Eight and left of it 
were grouped the troops which had followed the 
standards to Versailles — the standards themselves 
and their bearers being arranged on a raised plat- 
form in the same order which the battalions occu- 
pied round the French capital. Of the Guards, 
however, only three representatives were sent, the 
rest remaining with the divisions, which, from 
certain indications, were momentarily expecting to 
be called into action. Besides the above, about from 
five hundred to six hundred officers were present. 
Soon after noon his Imperial Majesty entered the 
Hall, attended by the Crown Prince, Prince Adalbert 
of Prussia, the Crown Prince and Prince George of 
Saxony, the Grand Dukes of Baden, Saxony, and 
Oldenburg, the Dukes of Coburg, Meiningen, and 
Altenburg, the Princes of Bavaria, and many others 
representing all the inferior States of Germany. 
All that brilliant array closed in by the ministers 
and generals forming a semi-circle around their 
Imperial leader in front of the altar. At the con- 
clusion of the religious ceremony, his Majesty 
walked through the rows of the assembly, and 
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placing himself under the waving flags, he pro- 
claimed the establishment of the new Empire. 

It will scarcely be necessary in these days, when 
the Emperor William has come to be recognized 
the champion of peace, to dwell on the disincUna- 
tion he has ever evinced in times of war and 
triumph, of draining the full measure of his pre- 
rogatives. To quote his own words which he 
uttered at the outset of the 1870 campaign : ** My 
people know as well as I do that aggression ancl 
violation of the peace were far from our minds. 
But challenged, we are ready, as our fathers ever 
were, to make a stand, with the help of God, in 
defence of our country." The moderation which 
King William had observed in Vienna in 1866 was 
to be amplified in the Franco-Prussian war. His 
soldiers he had sped with the words, "Do not 
tarnish the good name of our army by the com- 
mission of one single act of violation." He would 
not hear of the proposition of his occupying the 
Tuileries, or of his troops being quartered in the 
capitulated city. Wishing to avoid all semblance 
of a barbaric triumphal entry, he nevertheless 
recognized the expediency of confronting the 
Parisians with their conquerors. Not only the 
Paris press, supported and inflamed by her states- 
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men, but foreign sentimentality; had wasted much 
needless enthusiasm in trying to set up an idol, 
before which the advanced forces and their leaders 
were expected to prostrate themselves — to wit, the 
"Sacredness and Inviolability" of the French 
capital. It was naively argued that the troops, 
after contemplating and counting the steeples and 
monuments for some weary months, should turn 
them away from the very gates of the city they 
had come so far to see — that they should, in fact, 
make a superhuman effort out of regard for a 
nation who for many generations had not ceased to 
revile Germany and her kings, and whose most 
cherished desire was still to humble her in the dust. 
Accordingly, on the 1st of March, out of the 
100,000 men drawn up without the walls, 30,000 
made their entrance into the capital, after having 
been reviewed by the Emperor in person ; and on 
the 3rd, in accordance with the Convention, the 
troops retreated once more. 

The Napoleonic dynasty had expired on the 4th 
of September, the Eepublic was proclaimed, and 
the *' Government for National Defence " formed. 
Jules Pavre, having undertaken the Foreign 
Ministry, dispatched a circular on September 6th 
to the representatives of France, stating that the 
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new Government greatly desired peace, but that 
in the event of the war being protracted, they 
would fight to the bitter end for the honour of 
France, and " refuse to cede one inch of territory 
or one stone of their fortresses," This patriotic 
resolution was, however, destined to melt into air 
almost as soon as it was framed. The German 
troops advanced upon Paris immediately after the 
catastrophe of Sedan, and began to encircle that 
capital about September 19th ; there Bismarck 
resolved they should remain until such conditions 
were enforced as should remove the possibility, for 
some years at least, of any revengeful attack upon 
Germany, and cut ojBf the means of invasion from 
the south and east. To this end, and to Jules Favre's 
intense dismay, on the occasion of his first appli- 
cation at German head-quarters for an amnesty, 
Bismarck claimed, first and foremost, the cession of 
Strasburg, which was daily expected to capitulate, 
and which, he said, " is the key to our house " — 
moreover the upper and lower Ehine departments, 
the Moselle department withSaarburg, Saargemiind, 
Metz, and Thionville — (Belfort did not surrender till 
February 16th). To the French Minister's solemn 
declaration, that whatever indemnity might be im- 
posed, the honour of France could and would never 
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permit any relinquishment of her dominions, the 
Chancellor reverted to the case in which the honour 
of France had been so far accommodating as to 
countenance the extortion of Nice and Savoy from a 
country not at war with her / Whilst matters were 
pending, Toul capitulated on September 23rd, and 
Strasburg, the " key to our house," on the 27th. 
The German head-quarters removed to Versailles on 
October 5th, But not till February 26th in the 
foUowiDg year, about a month after the momentous 
ceremony in the Galerie des Glaces, was the Treaty 
of Peace finally signed by Thiers, now the elected 
head of the Republic; it comprised the line of 
frontier and the fortresses enumerated above, to- 
gether with an indemnity of five milliards of francs. 
Belfort was permitted to remain ia the possession 
of the French as a fastness not absolutely necessary 
in the defence of the new German provinces, thia 
being the only sweet drop in the bitter cup which 
Thiers dramed on February 26, 1871. With the 
last stroke of the pen the Chancellor stretched out 
his hand to his political opponent, and grasping it, 
he said, " You, of all Frenchmen, should have been 
spared this anguish which you have suffered in 
expiation for your country." To sum up in the 
Emperor William's own words : 
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" Telegram of the German Emperor to the 
Emperor of Eussia. 

" Versailles, February 27. 

*' With feelings inexpressible, and gratefully ac- 
knowledging the grace of God, I herewith inform 
you that the peace preliminaries between Bismarck 
and Thiers have just been signed. Alsatia, without 
Belfort, German-Lorraine, with Metz, are sur- 
rendered to Germany, together with five milliards 
of francs. Our total evacuation of France is to 
result proportionately with the discharge of the 
payment, and within three years from now. A 
partial occupation of Paris to continue until the 
ratification by the National Assembly at Bordeaux. 
The details of the Treaty to be entered into at 
Brussels immediately after the ratification. Thus 
ends a war as glorious as it was bloody — a war 
imposed upon us with unparalleled levity. 

" Prussia will always gratefully remember that the 
absence of this campaign's gravest dimensions are 
due to you. 

" May God reward you. 

" Ever your grateful friend, 

" William." 



XXI. 

PEACE* 

On March the 7th, the Emperor left Versailles to 
return to his own dominions. At the Castle of 
Ferrieres he made a halt, and inspected the 
Bavarian, Saxon, and Wiirtemberg troops on the 
battle-fields of Villers and Champigny, where, 
speaking to these warriors of the Marne, he said : 
" I reckon the days of Villers, next to the 18th of 
August and Belfort, amongst the proudest triumphs 
of this campaign." Before quitting French soil, 
the Emperor, in an address to the German soldiers, 
" bid them farewell," thanking them with all his 
heart for their courage and endurance. "You 
will return to your hearths, knowing that you have 
fought in one of the most glorious wars of this 
world's history, that you have defended your 
country from the oppression of the foreigner, and 
that your swords have carved the frontier where 
your forefathers had it." 

Two days the Emperor spent at Nancy, where 
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he was received amid the shouts of thousands 
of his troops ; Werder, too, the hero of Belfort, had 
gone thither to tender his congratulations to his 
master. On March 15th, the royal warriors, in* 
eluding the Crown Prince, Princes Charles and 
Adalbert, Count Moltke and others, proceeded to 
Metz, over the memorable ground of Vionville and 
Gravelotte ; at Pagny the newly recovered German 
territory was reached. Amid the thunder of cannon 
the train entered the station, where the head 
officials of Alsatia and Lorraine and an East- 
Prussian battalion were awaiting the arrival. It 
was a proud moment — remembering that five 
short months before this had been the enemy's 
stronghold. A detailed recapitulation of the whole 
route of the triumphal procession would only weary 
the reader, so let us hasten on to Frankfort, that 
new jewel in the Imperial crown, which on this 
particular occasion was literally ablaze with festive 
illuminations, and thence to the capital, which 
was reached on March 17th, via Halle, Magdeburg, 
and Potsdam, the Imperial cortege at this latter 
place being joined by the Empress Augusta and 
Princess Charles. 

Needless to say that Berlin turned out to a man 
to welcome home its Kaiser, and the triple-stella- 

23 
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tion of Crown Prince, Bismarck and Moltke — the 
bravest cheers perhaps of all being those sent up 
by the veteran Field-Marshal von Wrangel. On 
the 19th, the public rejoicings were concluded by 
a general thanksgiving in the cathedral. 

On the banks of old Father Bhine rises aloft 
now a noble monument, on which • are recorded 
the glorious deeds of this campaign — a monument 
to commemorate the most pregnant page of this 
century's history. It is called the Niederwald 
Denkmal. The Emperor unveiled it with these 
words — 

" In memory of those who fell. 
In gratitude to those who live. 
In emulation of those to come.'* 



XXII. 

CONTINUATION. 

Before the din and clash of war, the flush of 
triumph, had quite died, before the hideous monster 
had done its ghastly work in the gay happy-go-lucky 
French capital, with its fangs buried deep in her 
frivolous heart — before her Emperor, who had so 
lightly forfeited crown and dynasty, had been set 
free from his captivity at Wilhelmshohe near 
Cassel, the German Fatherland was settling down 
once more to its peaceful occupations, imbued with 
gratitude to those great men who had fought its 
cause so well, and trustfully handing over to their 
administration the fruits of the late conquests. 
At an age when most men look upon their life's 
task as accomplished, William I. bravely shouldered 
this fresh burden of responsibility, amplifying 
anew year by year the resolution he uttered at 
Versailles on accepting the Imperial dignity. 
Europe has been a daily spectator of his indefatig- 
able energy, his watchfulness of his people's 
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interests, his stem self-abnegation, his fidelity 
to the path of duty. This latter feature of his- 
character impresses one, perhaps above all others,, 
and certainly it accounts for the veneration and 
love in which he is held by all ranks and classes, 
and every denomination of his contemporaries. 
It is not too much to say that these sentiments 
in an equal measure with political considerations 
prompted the Emperor of Austria to forget all 
old scores, and to pay the aged monarch a visit 
in Berlin in 1872. And when the Emperor 
Alexander II. repaired to his uncle's capital at 
the same time with a like purpose, the Triple 
Alliance was entered into, which Prince Bismarck 
afterwards formally consolidated in Vienna, and 
which has so far kept the original design m view 
of maintaining peace in Europe. 

The year 1878 brought yet another potentate 
to the German Court — Victor Emanuel, filled with 
the earnest desire of opening friendly relations 
between Italy and the new Empire; to this the 
Emperor William gave ample gratification, for in 
the following year he returned the visit. He 
chose Milan for his pied-a-terre in preference to 
the "Holy City," between whom and Germany 
a great angry cloud had risen up. But more of 
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this anon. The enthusiasm with which he was 
everywhere greeted on this Italian journey was, 
to use his own words in a telegram home, 
** Unlike anything I have ever seen in my life ! " 
These frantic demonstrations were, as the Italian 
press explained, the expression of gratitude to their 
** deliverer from the cruel heel of France." 

Three years of perfect calm ensued, studded 
only with such national events as serve to draw 
a people and its sovereign into ever closer contact 
and confidence. The year 1877 had opened with 
a celebration of the Soldier-E^lperor's seventieth 
anniversay of military service, and closed with 
the death of the Field-Marshal von Wrangel, at 
the age of ninety-three. The Congress of all the 
European Powers was about to meet in Berlin in 
the spring of 1878, at the termination of the 
Eusso-Turkish war, when, of a sudden, a painful 
thrill ran through every vein of the civilized world. 
A cowardly but ineffectual attempt had been made 
upon the Emperor's life in the open day while 
driving out, by a fanatic of the name of Hodel, 
who could think of no fitter culmination to a 
career of varied crimes than this heroic enterprise. 
The Social-Democrats, of which body this Hodel 
had been a distinguished member, were however not 
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going to rest content with this failure of the 11th 
of May. Another, and this time a man of hitherto 
good antecedents and high culture, who had been 
bitten with the rabid notions but a few short 
months before by attending socialistic meetings^ 
and gradually "approving their principles'* re- 
solved this time to rid the nation of its ruler ^ 
stationing himself a few days later at a window 
of his house, Unter den Linden, he fired a charge 
of small shot on his sovereign which he avowedly 
used to ensure the desired success ! About thirty- 
entered the head, face, back, and both arms of his 
victim, who was laid low for fully three months 
by the consequences of this vile deed. During 
this time the Crown Prince was vested with the 
Eegency. But the feeling of in-expressible indigna- 
tion which at the time filled every justly balanced 
mind was one not shared by the veteran himself : 
indeed he took a more humble and far different 
view of the occurrence— endeavouring, as has been 
his wont through life, to interpret rightly the 
directions of Providence. That he should have 
been spared in every hour of danger, in the face 
of the enemy, and been stricken down in the 
evening of his life by the hand of one of his. 
own subjects, seemed to him fraught with solemn 
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import. He said : "I regard my recovery as a 
call of Providence to search into my life and 
weigh what use I have made of the opportunities 
offered me." And elsewhere : " This painful event 
has suddenly revealed to our eyes deep sores, the 
evident sources of the social irritation of our 
country; these we must endeavour to heal with the 
firm hand of the law, and if we succeed in doing 
so I shall have bled for a good cause." Our space 
is too Kmited to broach the Social-Democratic 
question, which at no time admits of any satis* 
factory issue, and which, besides, touches not only 
Germany, but the universe. 

Whatever grudge may still have hovered in the 
air respecting the Schleswig-Holstein denoument of 
1864 (and nowhere was this more fondly nursed 
than in England), its ghost was laid for good and 
all in the year 1880 by the union of the Crown 
Prince's eldest son, Prince WiUiam, with the 
Princess Victoria of those Duchies. It is in their 
son, born to them in 1882, that the German 
Imperial dynasty now flourishes in its fourth 
generation. It was expected in Court circles that 
Prince William's domestic dignity would be attended 
with a complimentary promotion of his military 
grade ; but when the question was mooted to the 
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Emperor he emphatically declared that he expected 
the members of his family to serve their country as 
conscientiously as the rest of his subjects, and that 
the advancement of his grandson must take place 
in its due course. It was not till some months 
after his marriage that the Prince received his 
colonelcy. It seems to us that this would be a fit- 
ting place for taking a bird's-eye view of the gradual 
growth of Germany's mighty structure — her army, 
and that nothing can afford one better than the 
exact words which were addressed to the Prince by 
his Imperial grandsire on being presented with his 
first commission in the 1st Foot Guards. They 
are an epitome of the far-sightedness, of the 
patient perseverance displayed by the House of 
Prussia in the execution of her noble plan, and 
carrying the conviction that her present Eepre- 
sentative is incontestably the greatest disciplinarian 
of the age : — 

** You have seen in history that the kings of 
Prussia have ever given their attention, in addition 
to their other duties, chiefly to the army. The 
Great Elector always gave his troops a brilliant ex- 
ample of personal heroism. Frederick I. knew, when 
placing the crown upon his head, that this bold 
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fitep would require the justification of arms, but he 
knew also that he could confidently rely on his well- 
tried forces. It was in this garrison which you are 
about to enter, and which has been called the cradle 
of the Prussian army, that Frederick William I. 
laid the firm foundation of her organization by 
imposing upon his ofl&cers and men the strictest 
discipline, without which no army can subsist ; and 
this his maxim has never departed from her. 
With these faultlessly trained troops forming the 
jiucleus of his army, and with his genius, he fought 
in the wars and won the battles which have made 
him immortal. But a new period now dawned on 
the history of tactics which, by its suddenness, 
placed Frederick William at a great disadvantage ; 
jievertheless, he overcame circumstances on several 
•occasions, and led his forces more than once to vic- 
tory; but my royal father still labouring under 
.these, or rather increased, disadvantages, a sad fate 
^overtook his country and his soldiers. However, 
the old baneful system once banished, he set about 
re-organizing the army and re-establishing it on 
.principles of loyalty and honour, and thus he ob- 
tained results which will never fade from the annals 
■of Prussia. My sorely tried brother. King Frederick 
William IV., was granted to experience not alone 
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satisfaction with his troops, but deep joy in the 
dark days of misfortune, and even some laurels » 
Under these aspects the army was transmitted to 
me. If ever Providence showered favours upon any 
government, it has been upon ours during these last 
few years. 

" And again, it is the army which, by its un- 
flinching courage and endurance, has placed Prussia 
upon her present pinnacle, and the very regiment 
you are about to join has won for its country both 
fame and glory. These medals on my breast are 
the visible expression of my undying gratitude and 
my recognition of the entire devotion with which 
the army has fought victory upon victory. Your 
youth has fallen on a happy day, and in your father 
you possess a noble incentive to military achieve- 
ments. You will doubtless encounter many trifles 
connected with your new duties which you may 
consider beneath regard ; but you will not fail to 
learn too that in the service nothing is trivial — 
that for an edifice to be firm and lasting every, 
stone must be properly fashioned ! . . . Now go,. 
do your duty as it will be shown you — and God be. 
with you ! " 



xxm. 

KULTUK KAMPF — CONCLUSION. 

To complete our historical sketch of the Emperor 
William we must not omit to touch, however briefly^ 
upon two matters which in the last few years have 
caused him many an uneasy hour. The first of 
these, the so-called Kultur Kampf, is, happily, now 
a subject of the past — -happily, not only for those 
actively concerned in the plaguy controversy, but 
for all the world who had long since sickened of ita 
weary length. Already during the Franco-German 
War of 1870 the dogma of the Pope's infallibility 
was proclaimed — chiefly at the incitement of the 
Jesuits, who had the irresolute Pius IX. completely 
under their thumb — by a Council met at Eome^ 
The erection of a German Empire with a Protestant 
monarch at its head was a sharp thorn in the side 
of the Ultramontanes, and soon a state of great 
irritation set in between the State and the dig- 
nitaries of the Catholic Church of Prussia, who 
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refused to acknowledge any supremacy but that of 
the Holy See itself. The arrogance of the furiously 
increasing orders, the stiff-necked attitude assumed 
by the prelates, and, above all, the irreconcilability 
of the Jesuits' pliant tool, finally brought about a 
complete rupture with Eome. The results of this 
were the promulgation in Prussia of a series of new 
codes for the observance of the Catholic priesthood, 
the dissolution and banishment of all foreign 
x)rders, and the eventual suspension from their sees 
of the Archbishops of Breslau, Mayence, Cologne, 
Trier, and Posen, and of the Bishops of Miinster, 
Osnabriick, Fulda, and others, most of whom had 
openly resisted the new legislation. Several after 
their deposition sought shelter in Eome, where, by 
their indefatigable plots and intrigues, they suc- 
-ceeded in keeping a constant supply of "fat in 
the fire " until the death of Pius IX. early in 1878, 
and the accession of the gentler and more liberal 
Pope Leo XIII. Still the tension in the affairs with 
Eome continued, and was becoming daily more un- 
bearable and painful to the Emperor ; he most ar- 
dently wished, as he repeatedly said, to leave his 
dominions, in the hour when he should be called 
away, politically and religiously tranquil. The fresh 
negotiations which were now opened again with the 
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Vatican did not bear the desired fruit at once— 
indeed it was not till some years later that the 
whole aspect of things took a satisfactory turn,, 
viz., after a visit which the German Crown Prince 
paid his Holiness in the autumn of 1884, on his. 
return from Spain, a step which was no doubt 
urged by his Imperial father. On this occasion 
Pope Leo declared it to be his wish that he too 
might be spared, till all contentions were radically 
removed. His position as arbitrator in the follow* 
ing year between Germany and Spain, on the 
question of the Carolines, brought him and the 
Emperor into more friendly relations, and these 
resulted at last in perfect reconciliation. Mutually 
approved nominations were made to fill the vacant 
sees. Several of the expulsed orders were re- 
installed, and harmony was once more restored, to 
the veteran monarch's unspeakable joy, between 
the Vatican and his Prussian subjects. 

The second question, and the more momentous of 
the two in the German Emperor's eyes, is the in- 
troduction of a pension list providing for old age^ 
and infirmity in the working classes — the system to 
be based upon public funds and Government 
security. The task he has set himself to accomplish 
during the last few years of his life he speaks of 
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thus : " Those who are incapacitated through age or 
infirmity are entitled to an increased share of con- 
stitutional protection. To devise ways and means 
for a provision of such dimensity is a difficult 
problem, but its very gravity imposes an obligation 
which no Christian commonwealth may disregard." 

Since these words were spoken some important 
progress has been made in the cause, and though 
its gracious promoter may never be permitted to 
watch the operation of the noble scheme, its first 
elements are visibly growing under the influence of 
the Beichstag. 

A few months ago the beloved Kaiser attained 
his ninetieth year in perfect vigour of mind and 
body ; the entire civilized world turns to him in 
admiration and respect, and alas! also in inex- 
pressible sympathy for the bitter trial which Heaven 
has laid upon him in the evening of his Ufe. May 
the thought that he does not sorrow in loneliness, 
but with millions of hearts, lighten his anguish and 
help him to look with resignation on the physical 
affliction of his dearly beloved son. 

Few monarchs before the Emperor William have 
realized so keenly the vastness of their responsi- 
bilities and obligations. It will be said of him that 
he never departed in one single instance from the 
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3)ath of monarchical duty. Faithfully has he kept 
the vows of his early youth ; faithfully has he ful- 
filled the covenants of his Imperial investiture ; 
faithfully has he rewarded every service done to his 
country, and repaid with unchanging affection his 
advisers, companions, and fellow-labourers. Another 
trait which stands out in his noble character is the 
filial reverend memory which he has preserved 
beneath his silver hairs and furrowed cheek — for 
among his purest joys are the pilgrimages which he 
takes to the shrine of Queen Louisa, his exalted 
mother, where, with head bent low, he recalls her 
bequest, humbly and gratefully offers the fruits of 
his stewardship, and calls Heaven to witness that 
neither by will nor deed has he ever violated the 
motto of his House — 



SUUM CUIQUE. 
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